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Ahiract of the Proceedings of the Council of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal^ 
aeeetntded for the purpose of making Laws and RegulatioriS under the provimne 
of the Indian Councils Acis^ 1861 and 1892, 

IThb Council met at the Council Chamber on Saturday, the 26th February, 
1898. 

^ present: 

The Hon’ble Sir Alex^indee Mackenzie, k.c.s.i., Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, presiding. 

The Hon’ble C. W. Bolton, as.i. 

The Hon’ble W. H. Grimley. 

The Hon’ble J. G. H. Glass, c.i.e. 

The Hon’ble H. H. Rrsi^Y, c.i.e. 

The Hon’ble Bai Duuga Gati Banerjea, Bahadur, c,i.e. 

The Hon’ble J. Pratt. 

The Hon’ble G. Toynbee. 

The Hon’ble Nawab Syud Ameer Hossbin, c.i.e. 

The Hon’blo M, Finucane, c.s.i. 

The flon’ble A. II. Wallis. 

The Hon’ble Saiiibzada Mahomed Bakhtyar Shah, c.i.e. 

The Hon’ble M. G. Turner. 

The Hon’blo Norendra Nath Sen. 

' The Hon’ble Kali Ciiaran Banebjee. 

The Hon’blc Surendranatu Banebjee. 

DISTRICT AND SESSIONS JUDGE FOR KHULNA. 

The Hon’blo Babu Surendranatu Banebjee asked— 

I have the honour to ask whether the attention of the Qovemmtot has 
been called to tJio serious public inconvenience which is caused by there not 
being a separate District and Sessions Judge for the district of Khulna? 

Whether it is the case that when Khulna was formed into a separate 
district, the Secvilaiy .of State sanctioned the appointment of a separate 
District and Seiaions Judge for Khulna, and whether or not, on a r^erence 
being madeto tibe High Court, the Commissioner of the Division and the District 
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Judge of Jesflore, who performs the duties of District Judge for KhulnUi these 
authorities recommended the appoiu^m^t of a separate District Judge for 
Khulna ? 

Whether or not, in consequence of the Sessions Judge of Jessore being 
also Sessions Judge of Khulna, the Sessioiul cases are often tried many months 
after the occurrences to v/hich they refer, and the interests of justice thus suffer, 
and for the same reason persons who after trial are found not guilty, have to 
remain in hajat for months together, and criminal appeals are not disposed of 
in (time, although the District Judge is a very hardworking officer ? 

Having regard to these considerations, will the Government bo pleased 
to sanction the appointment of a separate Judge for the district of Khulna? 

The Iloh’ble Mr. Bolton replied: — 

A general reply may be conveniently given to the Hon^ble Member’s 
questions. The present arrangement in regard to the district of Khulna causes 
inconvenience and delay in the disposal of judicial work. When Khulna was 
constituted a district in 1883, tlio civil and criminal jurisdiction was vested in 
the District and Sessions Judge of Jessore. In 1891 work having increased' 
in Backergunge, Dacca and Jessore-Kliulna, an Additional Judge was appointed 
for those districts, to which Myrnensingh was added in 1893. The relief 
thus given has, however, been found inadequate, and a recommendation with 
the olgect of increasing it has boon made to the Government of India, who 
have called for a further report. Khulna itself would not provide sufficient 
employment for a separate District and Sessions Judge. It should continue 
to form with Jessore one Sessions Division, and provision should be made for 
further assistance to both the Judge of that Division and the Judges of the 
ether districts named.” 

THE CYCLONE AT CHITTAGONG. 

The Hon’ble Babu Surjekdranath Banerjee asked — 

Will the Government be pleased to state what was the total number of 
(a) human lives, (d) cattle, and (c) houses destroyed by the late cyclone and the 
storm-wave, respectively, in the district of Chittagong ? 
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What sum of money has been spent in the areas affected in giving relief 
in food, <&G., and in the ro-building of houses, and from what sources these funds 
have been supplied? 

The Hon’ble Me. FiNUCANBreplied:— 

‘‘The number of human liyes Iqlft in Chittagong is repprted to bo about 
14,000. 

“ The number of cattle Ipst is estimated by the Collector at 15,000. The 
number of houses destroyed is not known. 

^ “A sum of Rs. 05,000 has been placed at the disposal of the local oflicers for 
the relief of distress, of which Rs. 50,00(* was given from the funds of the Pro- 
vincial Charitable Relief, and the rest was made up by other subscriptions. Of 
^hia Rs. 30,809 was expended up to the middle of January. Rs. 50,000 have 
been sanctioned by Government for advances under, the Agricultural Loans 
Act, and a sum of one lakli of rupees for loans under the Land Improvement 
Act. Of lliis latter sum, Rs. 85,162 was distw^'uted up to January last, 
Rs. 10,000 have been sanctioned for giving employment in digging tanks, and 
Rs. 30,000 will be expended in repairs to the Kutubdia embankmont during the 
remainder of the current financial year 1807-98, Relief has also been given 
in the shape of remission of tolls on timber and thatebing-grass for building 
houses.” 


REMISSION OF FOREST TOLLS. 

The Hon^blo Babu Surioteanath Baneejeie asked— / 

Will the Government be pleased to state whether the facts, stated/ 
the Chittagong newspaper in its issue of the 27th January, with re' jct 
to the partial remission of forest tolls, are correct ? What loss of rAvonue 
has Government suffered by the remission of half the rates of these tolls on 
building materials for two months as compared with average of the previous 
three years ? Whether February and March are not the two months when 
bamboos, canes, and especially thatching-grass arc largely brought down 
from the hills and when the houses are usually re-built, and whether the 
period of remission will cover these two months ? 
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The Hon’ble Me. Fincjcane replied : — 

‘^Government has not before it a copy of the newspaper which, it is 
understood, has been recently started, and is not aware what the alleged facts 
referred to by the Hon’ble Member, are. Under a Government order of the 6th 
November, the tolls on grass, bamboos, canes and certain kinds of timber taken 
from the Government forests in Chittagong were reduced to half rates for the 
period of two months, a concession which, as regards timber, was, at the instance 
of the local officers, extended by an order of 11th January for two months more 
in the areas affected by the storm- wave, in Jaldee, Chakaria, Kutubdia, 
and Mohoskal, and for one month as regards thatching-grass in the three 
southern tehsils. The loss to Government on account of the reduction of the 
forest tolls to half rates is estimated at about Rs. 25,000.” 

The Hon’ble Babu Subendbanath Banebjeb asked-— 

Whether any loss that Government is likely to suffer by this remission of 
half the rate of tolls is not likely to bo wholly or partially recouped by the 
considerably larger importations of building materials due to the wholesale 
destruction of houses by the cyclone ? 

The Hoii’ble Mr. Finucane replied: — 

“ It is anticipated that the loss to some extent may be recouped in the way 
suggested in the Hon’ble Member’s question.” 

STATEMENT OF THE COURSE OF BUSINESS. 

The Hon ble The President said:— In welcoming the Members back to 
work, 1 must preface what I have to say as to the business likely to be 
brought before them by extending a hearty greeting to the now members 
nrho have joined the Council since it last met. I trust that the • Council will 
maintain its old reputation of being a business-like and practical body, where 
more weight is attached to experience and brevity than to lengthy speeches^ 
however able and interesting. 

“The first measure that I must mention is the Bill for amending the Ben- 
gal Tenancy Act- The opinions of the officers and Associations that were 
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eonsalted npon the Bill as ptroduced were duly received. A good deal of 
opposition was raised by the Lah^ .tders* Associations and by Judicial officers 
to the proposal to abolish the Civil Procedure ^de in the settlement of rents 
of permanently-settled estates, and to confer^Lthe Revenue authorities the 
power of finally determining what are fair ancf^lnitable rents in such estates. 
On considering these objections, I addressed the Government of India in the 
following terms 

*Th« Government of India are aware that one of the Lieutenant-Govornor^s main 
reasons for making the proposal to withdraw the judicial procedure in the settlemont of 
rents both in permanently-settled and temporarily-settled estates was that the observance 
of that procedure was thought to be cumbrous, dilatory and unueoessorily expensive. 

‘ When a settlement of revenue is undertaken in temporarily-settled estates in Bengal, 
fair rents must ho settled for all tenants of all olasBes, w'hether they or their landlords apply 
for a settlement of rents or not, the fair rents so settled being made the basis of the revenue 
demand, and the entire cost of such settlement being borne by Government. For this Jenson 
the adoption of a oumbroua and dilatory proepdure entails unueeessurily largo expenditure 
by Government ; and it was partly with a view to remedy tms evil that 8ir Charles Elliott 
suggested, and Sir Alexander Mackenzie acee^fod the suggestion, to transfer the settlement 
and final determination of fair rents in temporarily-settled estates to tho Revenue authoritioe, 
and to substitute for the Civil Procedure Code in the settlement of rents tho procedure 
proposed in the Bill introduced in the looul Legislative Council. Uis Ilonoiir thoUj^ht 
that the procedure proposed by him would be less expensive and mf)ro efiroient than that 
prescribed in the Bengal Tenancy Act. But os it had been conceded at tho time the Tenancy 
Aot was passed that Government claimed no facilities fur tho enhancement of routs in 
its own estates, or in estates under settlement of rov/ nue which it was not prepared to give 
to proprietors of permanently-settled estates also, Sir Alexander Mackenzie thought it right 
to offer to these proprietors the same methods and p.'ocedure for sottlcment of reftts in their 
estates that he proposed for adoption in Government and temjtorarily-settlud estates. 

‘As, however, the proprietors of permanently-settled estates prefer the Civil Procedure 
Code and the method of settling rents prescribed in Chapter X of tho Bengol Tenancy 
Act as it stands, the Lieutenant-Governor sees no reason to press on them against their 
consent what he believes would be a more efficient av ’ ^obs expensive procedure. In perma- 
nently-iettled estates rents are settled* only on tl application of the j^arties concerned, 
who have to pay the cost. If they prefer the more ( ensive procedure prescribed in the 
Aot with the guarantees which they think are 3ed by appeals to the Judicial instead 
of to the Revenue authorities, there is no reason why^ leir opposition should be courted by 
forcing on them a more summaxy and less expensive method of settling rents. 
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^Ab regard! Qovernment and temporarily-Bettled estatoe, case is difterent. In 
the fint place, at already remarked, rents have in these cates to be settled on a great scale 
at th^ expense of Government, and Government alone sufEers the lots entailed by dilatory 
proceedings ; in the next it has always been admitted that Government is the sole arbiter of 
the amount of land revenue which may be equitably demanded ; and as that amount depends 
on the amount of the rents or assets on which it is based, it necessarily follows that the superior 
Bevenue authorities and not the Civil Courts should be the final authorities for the determiAg* 
tion of fair rents where a settlement of revenue is being made or about to be made ; and lastly 
there are indications in the reports received that while the High Court and the Landholders 
Associations ore strenuously opposed to the transference to the Bevenue authorities of tlie 
final determination of fair rents in the case of permanently-settled estates, there would 
certainly be less and possibly no serious opposition to such transference in the case of estates 
under settlement of land revenue. 

* For these reasons His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor proposes to adhere to the 
principles of the Bill for the settlement of rents and decision of disputes as regards areas 
under settlement of land revenue, and to adopt the principles of Chapter X of the Act as it 
stands in the settlement of rents and decision of disputes in the case of permanently-settled 
estates, while at the same timo removing the doubts and difficulties which have arisen ia the 
interpretation of that chapter owing to ounflioting or erronoous judicial decisions. The 
Lieutenant-Governor also proposes, as regards temjjorarily-settled and permanently-settled 
areas alike, to adhere to tbe amendments in the substantive law relating to the enhancement 
and reduction of rents already approved by the Government of India. 

‘If the Supreme Government accept these proposals. His Honour would briefly explain 
them in referring the Bill to a Select Committee, and leave the Committee to formally 
embody them in the Bill.^ 

Scarcely bad that letter issued when the following letter was received 
from the British Indian Association: — 

‘Dated Calcutta, the 11th January, 1898. 

From— Bai Baj Kumar Sarvadhikari Baiiaduk, Secretary, British Indian Asso- 
eiution, 

To— The Secretary to the Government of Bengal, Revenue Department. 

In continuation of my letter No. 283, dated 11th June, 1897, containing the opinion 
of the Committee of the British Indian Assooiation on the provisions of the Bill to amend 
the Bengal Tenancy Act wliioh is now before the Bengal Legislative Council, I am directed 
by the Committee to state that they have reconsidered their representation to Government 
regarding the proposed procedure for the settlement of rents, the withdrawal of the jurisdic- 
tion of the Civil Courts in the matter, and the vesting of such jurisdiction in the Bevenue 
authorities. Since my letter was forwarded to you> the Committee have had the advantage 
oi receiving important oommunioations on the subject from several mulassal znembert of the 
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Association, who ore of opinion that the proposal for the alteration of the procedure for the 
lettlement of rent, and the transfer of the right of appeal on questions relating to the Aung 
of rents from the Special Judge to the Beyenue authorities, has much to commend it, and 
that they are inclined to think that the proposed change will be an improvement upon the 
ep^isting prooedure. My Committee have carefully reconsidered the question in the light of 
the facta and arguments placed before them by the mufossol members of the Association, 
with the result that their views have undergone considerable modifications. Tinder the oir- 
eumstanoea, the Committee are of oi)inion that they will best serve the interests of the class 
they represent by withdrawing the objections advanced in paragraph 4 of my letter, to which 
reference has been made above. They submit that private Landloi'ds should be in the same 
position as the State, and that the procodure proposed for the eetilemeut of rents in Govern* 
ment estates should be open to oil {private landlords. 

‘If, however, the Government does not see its way to adhere to tho original principle of 
the Bill in its entirety, the Committee would venture to suggest that, in cases where the 
settlement of the rate of rent is likely to affect a large area or tho interests of the majority of 
tho raiyats in a village, it shall be incumbent npon the Civil Court to refer such cases to an 
experienced Kevenue officer for local investigation and report, and that tho finding of the 
Bevenuo officer on the question of liability to onchancement and on tho rate of rent be 
made binding on tbe Civil Court. What the Committee desuu is that the Civil Court shall 
adjudicate in accordance with the report of tlie Bevenue officer, and that appeals from the 
Civil Court shall be disposed of by the Special Judge who may be appointed for the 
purpose.’ 

‘‘Satisfactory in one way as this change of front is, I thought it did not 
do away with the weight of adverse opinion originally received, and I informed 
the Govnrnment of India that I adhered to my letter above quoted, but would 
leave tho Select Committee to discuss the proposal in tho last paragraph of 
the Association’s letter. Tho Government of India and tlie Secretary of State 
have accepted my suggestion, tlie Government of India reniarking: — 

while tho Government of India have accepted the recommendations 
of the Government of Bengal, they fear that they may not prove to be in tho best interests of 
landlord.*? and tenants, and believe that both classes will eventually recognize that this is so. 

‘ The principal ground for the change of policy was the opposition of the landlord 
class to the executive fixation of rents. There is no reason why the interests of Government 
should be prejudiced on this account, and the amended Bill should provide for the retention 
of the procodure for executive rent adjustment in the case of all Government eetates as well 
as in the case of temporarily-settled areas under settlement.’ 

‘‘ The Secretary of State’s Orders are — 

‘I have no objection to proposed compromise, provided original Bill is xnaintamed 
IS fv as concerns temporarily^settled tracts daring settlement.* 
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“ We have the Bill accordingly. The measure, as originally intro- 
duced will be referred to a Select Committee which will be invited to recast 
the Bill on the lines now approved by higher authority. 

** Correspondence has been going on between this Government, the 
Government of India, and the Government of the North-Western Provinces with 
reference to certain proposed amendments of the Court of Wards Act. I am 
not, however, yet in a position to explain the scope of the intended legislation. 

1 hope to have the preliminary discussions finished in time to introduce the 
measure some time this session. One main object of the Bill will bo to place 
persons with a life interest only, or holding as executors, administrators, or 
trustees, on the same footing as beneficial owners so far as the Court of Wards 
is concerned. It is anomalous that a person who would be disqualified if he 
were a beneficial owner, should be treated as qualified if he be an executor or 
trustee. 

“ Passing from the Land Revenue to the Mmiicipal Department, we hope to 
lay before you very shortly an elaborate Bill for reforming the Municipal Law 
of Calcutta. 

“ The nocossity of legislation was originally urged upon us for the 
purpose of enabling the Commissioners to recover license tax from certain 
companies which now escape payment, and in order to supply an omission in 
section 237 of the Act which renders it impossible for the Corporation to 
exercise effective control over alterations in buildings. Since the amendment 
of the law with regard to these points was decided on, facts were brought to 
light in connection with the alarm of plague in Calcutta, which showed that the 
present constitution of the Municipality is ill-adapted to stand the strain of 
a grave and sudden emergency, and fails to secure the prompt and continuous 
executive action which is necessary in view of the fact that the sanitation and 
conservancy of the great Indian maritime cities has now become a matter 
of international concern. In point of fact under the present law there is no 
Municipal constitution at all in the proper sense of the word. Everytliing is fluid 
and indefinite. The Act vests in the Commissioners all powers whether they are 
such as a large deliberative body can properly exercise or not ; but it allows 
the Chairman to exorciso all the powers vested in the Commissioners, except 
those reserved to the Commissioners in meeting, subject to such limitations 
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and conditions as may be imposed, before or after he has acted under this 
power, by a resolution of the Commissioners. It further confers an unlimited 
power of controlling the Chairman by the action of Committees. By thus failing 
clearly to define the powers of the Executive, the Act renders it impossible to 
say as regards any given matter in what part of the Corporation the Executive 
resides or indeed whether there is any Executive at all. The consequences 
have been what might have been expected—a complete breakd(^wn of the 
conservancy of the town at a critical period and serious confusion in many 
other departments of the municipal administration, without the possibility of 
determining with any approach to certainty where the responsibility for such a 
state of things lies. 

“It was felt that it would be unfair to the Commissioners as a body, no less 
than to tlic Chairman and the beads of the Departments under him, to expect 
tliem to carry on tlic administration of the city under the altered conditions 
arising from the danger of the plague and the threatening attitude of European 
powers with a machinery so ill-adaptod for its purpo^v, and the Government 
of India liavo accepted the opinion that material changes in the municipal 
constitution of Calcutta are calhid for. I'lie proposals of this Government 
which were embodied in a provisional sketch of the amended law have been 
submitted to tlu? Secretary <»f State, and as soon as his sanction is received, a 
complete Bill which is now under prcjparation will, after receiving the formal 
sanction of the Government of India, be introduced into this Council. I may 
mention that I found, when at liome on leave, that a keen interest is taken 
in this measure by tlie Secretary of State personally, by the commercial 
community at homo and many Home authoritiovS, who consider that a reform is 
called for without unnecessary delay. My proposals have met with the 
general approval of the Government of India. We are awaiting the orders of the 
Secretary of State (telegraphic intimation of his assent has just been received), 
and we shall then do our best to get the measure passed after a reasonable amount 
of discussion and consideration. 'I'he Bill is a large and, I hope, very complete 
measure, and deals with all branches of the administration of the city. It leaves 
untouched the number of Commissioners and the existing methods of electing 
and appointing them. While it reforms the procedure for election, which is 
admitted by every one to be defective, it does not alter the franchise, nor does 
it reconstruct the present arrangement of wards. It provides the Corporation 
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with an efficient executive and interposes between the main body of the 
Commissioners and the Chairman a working Committee of twelve, elected 
and appointed so as to represent the three chief interests in Calcutta — ^the 
Government, the commercial community and the residents. We have made 
use of the experience of Bombay which Mr. Risley was specially deputed 
to examine on the spot. The functions of the three Municipal authorities — 
the Corporation, the General Committee, and the Chairman — are precisely 
defined and carefully distinguished. To the Corporation is reserved the power 
of fixing the rate of taxation, of passing the Budget and of deciding all 
the largo issues which can properly be discussed by a deliberative assembly 
of 75 members. The Chairman, as in the Bombay Act, is vested with all 
executive powci*, to bo exercised, as is laid down in each case, either 
independently or subject to the approval or sanction of the Corporation or the 
General Committee as the case may be. The General Committee as the working 
body of the Municipality stands between tlie deliberative and Executive authorities 
and deals with those matters which by their nature are ill-adapted for discussion 
by the Corporation, and yet are too important to be left to be disposed of by the 
Chairman alone. Power is taken for the General Committee to appoint Sub- 
committees, on which 1 hope to see all the real w'orkejs among the Commis- 
sionors utilised. When the Bill is introduced and refern^d to a Select Com- 
mittee, the distribution of powers between the Municipal authorities will be a 
matter requiring careful discussion, but there can be no doubt that the principle 
of distributing powers somewhat in the manner proposed is essential to the 
smooth and efliciont working of the municipal constitution. 

‘‘One great advantage from tho proposed change in the constitution is 
that I have reason to believe that the European community of Calcutta will, 
if it is accepted, no longer stand aloof from the Corporation, acting generally 
as hostilo and not always well-informed critics, but will (as Kristo Das Pal 
hoped in 1 87 G) take their fair 'share in municipal work and responsibilities. 

‘‘ The remaining provisions of tho Bill are of less general interest, and will 
bo explained when the measure is introduced. Mr. Risley has been for 
some weeks past on special duty in connection with the Bill, preparing it 
Chapter by Chapter in communication with our Assistant Secretary and 
other competent advisers for my orders. I have been over it again and 
again section by section, and it is in my judgment a measure which will be 
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welcomed by all who havo at heart the interests of Calcutta and the trade of 
Upper India. 

The Bill embodies such of the suggestions of Mr. Justice Trevelyan’e 
Building Commission as could properly come vvitliin the scope of a Municipal 
Bill, and I take this opportunity of heartily thanking Mr. Trevelyan and his 
colleagues for the time and trouble they have bestowed on the important matters 
referred to them. 

“ The question of opening up the unhealthy and congested areas in Calcutta, 
in some of which 75 per cent, of the space is occupied by solid masonry, is a 
very difficult one, and no attempt has been made to deal with it in this Bill. 
A well-considered scheme for meeting a similar difficulty is now under dis- 
cussion in Bombay, and a Bill for giving effect to it has been introduced into 
Council there. It seems probable that whatever action may be taken hereafter 
in Calcutta will have to proceed on the same general lines, that is to say, a 
special Commission or Trust will have to bo formed, and funds will have to be 
placed at their disposal. Where are the funds to come from ? In Calcutta 
there is no land for the Government to make over for the Trust to manage 
and improve and thus convert it into a valuable asset on tlie security of which 
money may bo’ ) sorrowed and applied to the formation of new streets. The 
only alternative seems to be tlio imposition of some tax which might be 
administered by the Trust and might form the basis of their financial opera- 
tions. Several suggestions of this kind have been made by the Building 
Commission presided over by Mr. Justice Trevelyan, the report of which 
will be jmblishod as soon as the Municipal Bill is introduced into Council. 
Each of these suggestions raises large economic questions on which wide 
differences of opinion may exist, but there can be no doubt that unless some 
means of raising funds can bo devised, tlio prospect of improving the congested 
areas of Calcutta must bo indefinitely deferred. 

“Then we have a Bill to amend the Excise Act. The Bill has boon 
approved of by the Government of India subject to certain modifications which 
wo have now referred to the Board of Revenue. It ought to bo ready for 
introduction by July. 

‘‘ The existing Excise Law [Bengal Act VII of 1878] has been in force for 
nearly 20 years, and like most measures of that kind, which deal with 
administrative arrangements liable to change from time to time, stands in 
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need of amendment on a variety of points, some of which have been met by 
the amending Acts IV of 1881 and I of 1883. The main objects of amending 
it at the present time are to carry into effect the policy adopted by the Local 
and Imperial Governments in respect of — 

(1) the introduction into Bengal of the Madras system of levying a 

revenue on tari by taxing the trees tapped for the purpose of 
drawing tari for sale as an intoxicant ; 

(2) the export of exciseable articles, including ganja, on payment of 

excise duty ; and 

(3) the improvement of the provincial system of excise in regard to 

hemp drugs in accordance with the recommendations of the 
Indian Hemp Drugs Commission in so far as they have been 
accepted by the Government of India. 

** The opportunity has been taken of consolidating and ro-arranging its 
provisions so as to follow the general form and arrangement of the Excise 
Act, 1896. After introduction tho Bill will be circulated for the opinions of 
district officers and public bodies. 

‘^Next there is the Bill to amend the Salt Act. This Bill was published on 
the 17th July last under Rule 34 of the Council Rules and was circulated for 
opinion. All the opinions but one (that of tho Indian Association) have been 
received. The objects of tho Bill are as stated in the first paragraph of tho 
Objects and Reasons. Tho necessity for taking power to control the possession 
of salt-earth was forced upon us by the discovery of the existence in the 
24-Pargana8 of an elaborate system of manufacturing illicit panga salt for sale, 
involving a loss of revenue which is estimated by different observers at 2 lakhs 
and 6 lakhs a year. There is also some reason to believe that illicit manufacture 
of the same kind exists, though not on so largo a scale, in parts of Midnapore. 
The Bill has boon circulated, and the opinions received, which are on the whole 
favourable, are being considered. It is probable that some of its provisions 
may be modified with the object of making it more clear that it is directed at 
the manufacture of illicit salt in large quantities for sale and not at petty 
‘domestic manufacture for family consumption. 

•‘Although tho Bill has not yet passed into law, we resumed charge of the 
salt administration of Orissa on the Ist October last, and the Salt officers there 
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are working under the Collectors there in accordance with the provisions of Act 
XII of 1882, the Northern India Salt Act, which is in force. 

‘‘ In the other saliferous tracts Bengal Act VII of 1864 is still in force. 
This does not recognise Salt officers as such, and gives all powers to the Police. 
It would be possible of course if the passing of our Bill wore long delayed to 
extend Act XII of 1882 to the coast districts, but I hope we shall be able to 
get our own Bill through very shortly. 

^‘I may perhaps refer to the Bill to amend the Local Self-Government Act. 
This was drafted to enable District Boards to start veterinary di8])en8aneH and 
pay veterinary doctors. In the hot weather of 1896 it was expanded into a 
measure legalising permissive local taxation for water-supply and village 
sanitation and providing for tolls on bridges. Opinions were collected, and in 
October, 1896, the Government of India communicated certain criticisms. 

“ We cannot, however, proceed with the Bill at present, as it is understood 
that the Government of India has under consideration a new sot of arrange- 
ments affecting Provincial and local finance, but I hope that the measure 
will not be lost sight of. The necessity of improving the water-supply 
and sanitation of villages is gencrnlly admitted, and District Boards are at 
present sufTeriiig from the inexpansive character of their revenues under all 
heads except that of road c-ess, W'hich increases but very slowly as revaluations 
are made. The only means of giving tlieni relief is by vesting them with 
certain powers of permissive local taxation for purposes of local interest and 
importance such as water-supply, sanitation, education and medical relief. 

“ A further reason against proceeding with the Bill at present is that a 
proposal is before the Government of India for reorganising the Public Works 
and District Works establishments in Bengal. 

“ In the Judicial Department wo have a short Bill for extending to the 
Town and Suburbs of Calcutta, with such modifications as are required by local 
circumstances, the provisions of sections 15, 15A and 16 which were inserted 
by Act VIII of 1895 in the Police Act, V of 1861, together with portions of 
other sections of a subsidiary character. 

The sections in question authorize (a) the quartering of additional police 
in areas which are in a disturbed or dangerous state, and the recovery of the 
cost from the inhabitants, and (d) the award of compensation to sufferers from 
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misconduct of the inhabitants of such areas. They do not at present apply 
either to Calcutta or the suburbs thereof, for which there are special Police 
Acts (viz., Acta IV and II of 1866, passed by the Bengal Council), and the 
riots which occurred in the Northern Division of Calcutta in June and July last 
have suggested the desirability of introducing them into these areas, to be 
ready for uso in case of need. Pro\d8ions similar to section 15 of the Act ef 
1861 (as to the quartering of additional police in a disturbed area at the cost 
of the inhabitants) have been enacted also for the City of Madras by Madras Act 

III of 1888, sections 20 and 22, and for Bombay districts by Bombay Act 

IV of 1890, sections 25 and 26. The necessity of tliis measure was brought out 
in connection with the Tallah riots, and it has been sanctioned by the Govern- 
ment of India. 

‘‘ Mr. Wiglcy has also kindly drafted for us a General Clauses Bill which has 
gone to the Government of India for approval. The Bill follows the General 
Clauses Act passed by the Supremo Council last year, and it is necessary because 
(1) that Act applies only to laws passed by the Supreme Council, and (2) the 
General Clauses Act of this Province [V (B.C\) of 1867] contains but a very small 
number of definitions. Each Province should have a Gcuieral Clauses Act on 
the lines of the Government of India’s Act of last year dealing with the Acts 
of its Council.” 

AMENDMENT OF THE BENGAL TENANCY ACT, VIII OF 1885. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Finucane moved that the Bill to amend the Bengal 
Tenancy Act, 1885, be referred to a Select Committee consisting of the Hon’ble 
Ilai Durga Gati Bancrjea, Bahadur, the Hon’ble Mr. Pratt, the Hon’ble 
Mr. Toynbee, thoHon’blc Babu Norondra Nath Sen, the Iloii’ble Babu Saligram 
Singh, the Hon’ble Maharaja Bahadur Sir Luchmessur Singh of Darbhanga, 
and the Mover. 

The Hon’ble Babu Surendranath Banerjee said: — “Now that the motion 
has been made that this Bill be referred to a Select Committee, the time has 
come when under the rules of the Council the principle of the Bill may be 
discussed, and those principles, I may observe, are of the greatest possible 
Importance in a country like Bengal, with its teeming agricultural population. 
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But apart from its intrinsic importance, the Bill raises collateral issues which 
deserre seriotts consideration. The Bill may bo divided into two parts — the 
first part has reference to what may bo called the ‘ prevailing rale’ clauses of 
the. enhancement sections which purport to afford facilities to zamindars to 
enhance rents. The second part raises issues of a still graver character. It 
practically repeals Chapter X of the Bengal Tenancy Act and substitutes 
l6r it provisions which cannot but lead to considerable discussion mid contro- 
vert, and which, 1 am afraid, will bo considered in some quarters as being 
retrograde and reactionary in their character. With reforem^e to the first 
part of the Bill — I would refer to section 30 of the Bengal 'renancy Act. 
The section lays down the conditions under which zamindurs may cnhanco 
rents, and clause [a) provides that when a tenant holds land at a rate lowi^r 
than the prevailing rate for land of the same description in the suino village 
that constitutes a ground of enhancement. It is now projmsed to alter the 
law and substitute the words ‘ adjoining or neighbouring villag(3 ’ for the 
words ^ same village.’ That was the law before 1885. Tlie law Uion was 
much more elastic, and afforded wider facilities to zamindars for purposes of 
enhancement. But in 1885 the law was amended, and, as I Jiave said, for the 
words ‘adjoining or neighbouring village’ the words ‘the name vilhige^ 
wore substituted, thus imposing a restriction upon the power of enhancement 
possessed by zamindars. It is now proposed to place zamindars in tlie same 
position in which they weie before 1885. If the present law is a real hardshij) 
to zamindars, if it operates as an injustice, I would not be understood as 
standing in the way of the removal of a real grievance. At any rate this is 
a matter wo ought to consider, and I have not the slightest doubt that it 
will bo carefully considered by the Select Committee to wliom the Bill will be 
referred. Then as regards the second point to which Your Honour has 
referred iu your openiug statement, I desire to call the attention of the Council 
to an observation wiiich the Ilon’ble Member in charge of the Bill made in 
introducing the Bill into Council. He said it was no part of tho intention of 
the authors of the Bill in any way to interfere with the jurisdiction of the Civil 
Courts or tho jurisdiction by way of appeal to those courts which is conferred 
by the existing law. As far, however, as I can see, 1 hold that the modifica- 
tions which this Bill proposes will have the effect of curtailing to a very serious 
extent the jurisdiction now vested iu the Civil Courts. Under the existing lav 
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the matters which are referred to in Chapter X are matters which are dis- 
posed of by the Revenue authorities in accordance with the forms of judicial 
procedure. In the exercise of their functions under this Chapter, such officers 
are to all intents and purposes judicial officers. Against any orders passed by 
them an appeal lies to the Special Judge, who for the most part is a Covenanted 
Civilian of the rank of a District Judge; and there is a further appeal to the 
High Court. Now all this is altered under the Bill. The Revenue officers will 
not be guided by the provisions of the Civil Procedure Code; they will act in 
accordance with rules laid down by the Government, but not necessarily subject 
to the procedure of the Civil Courts, those rules being in the nature of instruc- 
tions issued by the executive authority of the Government and subject only to 
its discretion. Again, the appeals against the orders of the Revenue authorities 
will be preferred no longer to the Civil Courts or the Special Judge, but to 
higher Revenue authorities. The procedure will be summary, and the tribunal 
will not be a judicial tribunal; and the appellate authority of the High Court, 
as I read the Bill, will also be curtailed.” 

The llon’ble Mr. Finucane said: — ^‘The provisions of the present law 
both as to appeals to the Special Judge and to the High Coui-t remaiu in the 
revised Bill exactly as they are now in respect of permanently-settled estates.” 

The llon’blo Babit Surenoranath Banerjee said:— “The revised Bill has 
just been laid before us, and I have not had lime to study its provisions.” 

The Hon’ble The President said As regards permanently-settled 
estates, things will remain practically as they now are, except for a slight 
shortening of the procedure to make it more simple and expeditious. As 
regards teinporuiily-settled estates and estates directly under Government, we 
intend to adopt a new procedure.” 

The Hon’ble Babu Surendranath Banerjee continued “ That limits the 
scope of the Bill ; but having regard to the sympathy which the Government 
showed for the peasantry of the country when the Tenancy Act was passed in 
1885, when it modified the summary procedure, it does not seem to me that a 
case has been made out for the resumption of the powers which it parted with in 
1885. I thankfully admit that the scope of the Bill has been restricted, but as 
regards the Oovemmont and its tenants, I say with great deference that the 
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GoYemment haring deliberately giren up the right which it possessed of a sum- 
mary procedure between itself and its tenants, no case has been made out for the 
resumption of the powers which it abandoned of its own will in 1885. I must 
say that 1 Cannot express any sympathy with the letter which Your Honour 
read as haring been received from the British Indian Association in which they 
have withdrawn from the position which they formerly maintained in condem- 
nation of this summary method of procedure. I think tho judicial procedure 
is best suited to the circumstances of this country, and that procedure ought to 
be continued. 1 have one other remark to make. This Bill provides — 1 speak 
subject to correction — for a table of rates. I desire to record my humble protest 
against the adoption of any such table. There are distinguished Revenue 
officers in this Council, and I ask them whether it will be possible for Revenue 
officers to look carefully into these rates. They will involve the inspection of 
erery piece of land in the village, and I ask whether it is within the range of 
practical politics for tho Revenue officer to go from field to field t(^ satisfy himself 
that the rate which is to be fixed is a fair and correct rate? The practical result 
will be that the fixing of tho rates will be left to amine^ and we all know 
what that means. One of the worst-paid class of public servants, their financial 
exigencies too often put a very severe strain upon their honesty. It is, there- 
fore, most undesirable to add to the powers which they possess. These are the 
observations which I desire to submit for the consideration of tho Council and 
the Select Committee, and 1 hope and trust that when the Bill emerges from 
the hands of the Select Committee, it will be so modified and revised that it will 
commend itself to the approval and judgment, not only of this Council, but of 
the country at large.” 

Tho Hon’ble Babu Kali Chaban Baneejeb said :— ** I think it my duty to 
take exception, at this stage, to the principle of the Bill, even with tho modifi 
cations which^ we are now informed, have been introduced into it. What I feel 
is that the principle of the Bill, in certain contexts at any rate, is tainted with 
the tendency, observable of late, to neutralise the judicial control of the High 
Court, in the interests of Revenue officers who think they are hampered in 
the discharge of their functions by such judicial control. In paragraph 3 of tho 
Statement of Objects and Reasons, in connection with the Bill, certain com- 
plaints are made on behalf of Revenue officers. Now, these complaints are 
nothing more or less than complaints against certain decisions of the High 
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Court, in which it was held that Revenue officers had no jurisdiction in certain 
matters in which they would fain, have jurisdiction, and the object of the 
Bill is, as we have it in the opening clause, ‘ to clear up doubts and difficulties.' 
Those doubts and difficulties are cleared up by expressly conferring on Revenue 
officers jurisdiction in matters in which, as the present Act is interpreted by 
the High Court, they have no jurisdiction, and should not have jurisdiction. 
But not only so. In certain contexts at any rate, as the Bill provides, Revenue 
officers are exempted from what, perhaps, they consider to be the trammels 
of certain provisions of the law under which the Civil Courts have to act. 
The assumption of summary jurisdiction by Revenue officers will entail an 
amount of hardship to tenants which it is impossible to overobtimate, especially, 
coupled, as it is, with the provision that appeals from their decisions will lie to 
the superior Revenue authorities in an ascending scale. The poor tenant will 
hardly be in a position to challenge these decisions in the Civil Court, and, in 
most cases, they will remain unchallenged altogether ; for he will have to wait all 
the time taken up in the decision of the lower Revenue authorities and the review 
of that decision by the higher Revenue authorities, before he can institute 
proceedings in the Civil Court ; and tho same litigation will have to be prose- 
cuted twice over. This, I submit, will be a great grievance as far as tenants are 
concerned. Then, with regard to the settlement of rent, it lias already been 
observed, and I may repeat, that no principle of any kind has been laid down 
for the guidance of tho Revenue officers. In the last clause of the section bear- 
ing oil it, there is a reference to certain principles regarding the enhancement of 
rent, but they involve a cumbrous procedure, and as the preceding clauses pro- 
vide a readier procedure, it is not difficult to imagine which of these procedures 
w'ill bo availed of by Revenue officers for the settlement of rent. Practically, it 
will bo based on no appreciable principle, and rent will have to be settled more 
or less arbitrarily. It may be said that, sometimes, matters are disposed of more 
readily, if wo adopt what may be described as the patriarchal system, but that 
is a system which can be worked by patriarchs alone, and not by young and 
inexperienced Revenue officers. One remark more, and that with regard to the 
definition, proposed to be introduced, of the term ‘prevailing rate/ The 
definition is very obscure, and what is more, it will be unworkable, and lead to 
consequences detrimental to the interests of tenants. A new principle has been 
introduced in the definition of ‘prevailing rate.’ Instead of understanding the 
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expression in the sense of rent paid by the majority of tenants, section 4 of 
the Bill amending section 31 A provides that Hhe highest of suoh rates at 
which and at rates higher than which a larger portion of those lands is held 
than is held at lower rates may be taken to be the prevailing rate.’ It very 
often happens that in a village, a large portion of the land is hold by a single 
individual. Some one in favour with tlie landlord may help the landlord to 
bolster up the rate of rent. But that is not all. Having regard to the proce- 
dure in the Civil Court, it will be impossible to ascertain the prevailing rent 
according to this method. When the tenants are examined, although they may 
be in a position to say what tlieir rents arc, they nro often ignorant of the area 
of land comprised in tlieir holdings, and it wall be next to impossible for the 
Courts to ascertain the prevailing rate of rent according to this definition. 
The matter is not made at all clearer, while there is danger of rents being 
fixed arbitrarily, which w'ill be disastrous. It may be said that there is a pro- 
vision ill the Bill for instructions from the Local Government to Revenue 
officers in the matter of the settlement of rent, and that they may bo 
expected to se ttle rent in accordance with those instructions ; but I venture to 
say that such instructions may not have anything like consistency or continuity 
of piinciplc characterising them, and as not open to iuspoction by the people, 
will strike the public as cliargod with a periodic element of variance. For 
these reasons, I oppose the principle of the Bill.’’ 

The Ilon'ble Mu. Finucaxe said shall reply very briefly to the observa- 
tions wliich have been made upon the principle of this Bill, and first of all I 
may say that 1 understand that the two hon’ble non-official members, who 
have addressed the Council, have spoken in the interests of roiyats. I congratu- 
late them and the Council on the fact that there are some hon’ble elected 
members who speak on behalf of raiyats and look after their interests, and from 
that point of view they have my entire sympathy. But I think the conclusions 
to which they have come are based on a misapprehension of the Bill as it is 
now proposed to modify it. As I have already said, it is not proposed to alter 
the present procedure, or to abolish the Civil Code Procedure in the settlement 
of rents in permanently -set tied estates, which comprise more than 90 per cent, 
of the whole of the estates in Bengal. With reference to them, there is 
absolutely no change proposed in the jurisdiction of the Civil Courts, appeals 
being heard by the Special Judge and High Court exactly as at present. In 
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the case of all other estates, that is to say, temporarily-settled and Government 
estates where questions of right, title and the like arise in connection with 
the settlement and preparation of a record-of -rights, not only is the jurisdic- 
tion of the Civil Courts not curtailed, but it is actually extended. It is left 
to the parties to move the Civil Courts on all questions except the amount 
of a fair rent. There is no appeal to the High Court under the present law in 
respect of questions of rent, the Special Judge giving the final decision, 
and there is to be no appeal to the High Court on the question of amount of a 
fair rent under the Bill. Therefore, I say that the idea that the jurisdiction 
of the Civil Courts is interfered with is without foundation. Then as regards 
the prevailing rate, I explained, when 1 introduced the Bill, the reasons that 
have influenced the Government in extending the area of comparison, and I 
don’t think it necessary to reiterate what I then said. The Hon’ble Member 
who spoke last said that the procedure for ascertaining a prevailing rate 
will be unworkable ; I can only say that the object is to make it possible to 
find what the prevailing rate is, where there is one at all. At present it is said 
that it is illusory to give zamindars the prevailing rate as a ground of 
enhancement of rent, wlicn, in fact, it can nowhere be worked as a ground 
of enhancement. If any Hon’ble Member will suggest a more workable 
definition than that proposed in the Bill, I ft el sure that the Government will be 
very glad to consider it. The Courts have held that the prevailing rate is a 
uniform rate paid by the majority of tenants in a village. Such a thing as a 
uniform rate paid by a majority of the tenants in a village does not generally 
exist even where rates do exist and are recognised, and therefore it is necessary 
to have some sort of definition, such as we here propose, if the. prevailing rate 
is to be worked at all. The only other point on which any remarks have 
been made is regarding the proposed table of rates. It is said that a table of 
rates cannot be made ; that it is impossible for a Bettlement or Revenue Officer 
to prepare such a table. But I would point out that the section is permissive 
merely, as it says that if the Revenue Officer finds it practicable to do so, he 
may prepare a table of rates. If it is not practicable, he will not attempt to 
prepare a table. In some parts of the country it is practicable ; where it is not 
a table of rates will not be framed. It has been said that no principle has been 
laid down in the Bill for the settlement of rents. Rents in permanently- 
settled estates are only to be enhanced on certain grounds which are distinctly 
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specified in the law; as regards estates which are temporarily-settled and 
Government estates, three or four systems are laid down under which all or 
any of the Revenue officers may act. I think Hon*ble Members, when they 
examine the revised Bill, will be satisfied that it is not so very dangerous 
a measure as they think, and I hope that when it emerges from the Commit- 
tee, it will meet with tlie approval of the Council.” 

The Hon^ble The President said: — I hope Hon’blo Members will study 
with very considerable care the provisions of this Bill which relate to the question 
of the ‘prevailing rate’, and 1 hope they will carefully read the papers which have 
been sent up with regard to the Bill, and that the deliberations of the Select 
Committee will result in evolving a satisfactory measure. It is an extremely 
difficult subject, I admit. The pa})ers relating to this Bill were sent out to 
mo when I w’as on my way out from liomc, and having nothing to do, I 
carefully studied them on board, and came to tho conclusion that it would 
be better not to interfere with the procedure prescribed by the existing law 
with regard to permanently-settled estates. Both tJio Government of India 
and the Secretary of State have accepted that view, and they have equally 
accepted the rit'w that as regards Government estates and other temporarily- 
settled estates, tlie law should be in Bengal as it is in other parts of the country; 
and as regards such estates, I think the Council will not be wrong in accepting 
the proposals which are put forward in the Bill now before the Council.” 

The Motion was put and agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OF THE POLICE ACT, V OF 1861. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Pratt moved for lea ve to introduce a Bill to extend certain 
portions of the Police Act, V of 1861, to the Town and Suburbs of Calcutta. He 
said “ 1 move for leave to introduce a Bill to extend certain portions of Act 
V of 1861 to the town and suburbs of Calcutta. The power of quartering 
additional police in disturbed areas at the expense of the inhabitants was con- 
ferred on the Local Government by section 15 of Act V of 1861 as originally 
passed. That section was recast by Act VIII of 1895, and a clause was added 
t}mpowermg the Local Government to exempt any person or class of persons 
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from liability to bear any portion of the cost of such extra police. By section 
15A of this latter Act an important provision was introduced whereby any in- 
habitant of an area proclaimed as being in a disturbed or dangerous state 
might recover comperiv^ation from the inhabitants of that area for damage to 
property or for grievous bodily injury. The circumstances of the riots which 
occurred at Chitpur and in the northern parts of Calcutta on the 30th of June 
and the 1st of July last, must still be fro.sh in the memory of llon’blo Members 
of this Council, On that occasion Ilis Uonour the Officiating Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor considered the question of quartering additional police in the disturbed 
parts of the town at the expense of the Muhammadan inhabitants; but when a 
reference was made to the Advocate-General and myself as to the legality of 
any such action, we gave it as our decided opinion that Act V of 18G1 does 
not a])ply to Calcutta and its Suburbs, and that tlio proposed expedient was 
therefore not possible, 

‘‘And wo gave our opinion in the form of the joint memorandum in my 
hands. It is a somewhat lengthy opinion; 1 therefore do not propose to read 
it to you in extemo^ but will only stale tho substance. Act V of 1861 never did 
apply to tho town of Calcutta. If Ilon’blo AI embers will refer to tliat Act, 
they will see that it applies to wliat is described as tho ‘ General JVdice District ^ 
under tho control of an officer called the Inspector- General of Police and his 
Deputies. Now, by Act XI 11 of 1850 of the Suproinc Council, which was 
repealed by Act IV of 1866 of this Council, the jiolico of Calcutta were 
placed under the control of an officer called the Commissioner of Police, who still 
occupies the position given to him on that occasion. With reference to the 
Suburbs of Calcutta, no doubt Act V of 1801 did apply to thorn at the time it 
wns passed, but subsequently by Act 1 1 of 1866 the suburbs were excluded from 
the provisions of that Act by a notification issued under section 1 of that 
Act, There tho matter would have rested were it not for the introduction 
in section 15 of tho Act as amended by Act Vlll of lb95 of tlio words ‘any 
area subject to its authority.’ At first sight it would seem that that expression 
was wide enough to include Calcutta and its suburbs, but as a matter of fact, the 
Act nowhere repeals the special enactments to which I have referred, and to this 
day the Commissioner of Police exercises control both over the town and 
suburbs of Calcutta. And when we examine how those words came into the 
section, we find that they were brought in simply to make the language of the 
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first sub-eection uniform with that of sub-sections (^) and (5). As a matter of 
fact the draft Bill presented to the Supremo Council did not contain the 
words to which I have referred, and neither in the tipeeches in Council, 
nor in the report of the Select Committee is there the sHj^htest allusion to the 
reason for changing the language emplo}'ed. Tims by reference to the general 
scope of the Act and the history of Act VUI of 1895, we came to the decided 
conclusion that Act V of 1801 extends neither to the suburbs nor the town 
of Calcutta. 

“ Now the Bill which it is desired to introduce is in itself a small measure, 
having for its object the removal of an anomaly whereby the Local Govern- 
ment is debarred from using in the metropolis tlie resource of quartering extra 
police on tlio inhabitants of a disturbed locality. Tlio power to take such ac- 
tion already exists with respect not only to all rural areas, but also to the great 
cities of Northern India, and such largo and populous towns as Patna, Gaya, 
Dacca and Howrah, the last of wliich is practically a suburb of Calcutta. More- 
over, there is a similar provision as regards the city of Madras to bo found in 
section 20 of Madras Act III of 1888. 

Tlio cauf^es which lead to agrarian disturbances, such as quarrels about 
chur land or rent disputes between landlords and tenants, may not bo expected 
to find a place in Calcutta. But expciieneo has shown, both in tlio case of last 
years riots and in the serious riots at Sham Bazaar in 1891, that religious 
excitement in a populous city may quickly be fanned into a flame, spreading 
disaster and consternation far and wide. Outbursts of pojmlar excitement are 
often sudden, and cannot generally be foreseen, and where, as in Calcutta, the 
population is mixed and comprises a large body of low Muhammadans employed 
at the mills and factories, there is necessarily a risk of occasional outbreaks of 
lawlessness. Apart from disturbances whicli arise from religious excitement or 
class animosity, there might possibly be an outbreak of persistent incendiarism, 
such as has been known to happen in some mufassal districts. Is it right or 
expedient that the arm of the Local Government should remain shortened so 
that it cannot use the same repressive and punitive measures for organized ter- 
rorism and crime in Calcutta, as it can in all other territories under its sway ? 

I think there can be but one answer to this question, and I trust this Council 
will speedily provide the remedy by means of the enabling Bill which I now 
seek to introduce. 
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“ The material sections of Act V of 1861, as amended by Act VIII of 1895, 
which should bo extended to the town and suburbs of Calcutta, are sections 
15, 15 A, and 16, with some modifications to suit local circumstances. As 
regards the Town of Calcutta, an officer to be appointed by Government would 
assess and levy the cost of additional police and of compensation for injury, 
while the Magistrate of the 24-Parganas, who exercises jurisdiction over the 
suburbs, would perform those functions in the Suburbs. In sub- section {2) 
of section 16 the words ‘ All moneys paid or recovered under sections 13, 14 
and 15 shall bo credited to a fund to be called the General Police Fund,^ 
and have been replaced by ^ All moneys paid or recovered under section 15 ' 
— as sections 13 and 14 are not extended under the Bill, and there is no exist- 
ing General Police Fund for Calcutta and the suburbs, nor is it necessary to 
establish one for the purposes of this Bill alone. Finally, I would draw atten- 
tion to the proposed omission from sub-section (i) of section 15 A of the words 
‘being an inhabitant of such area.’ Under the existing law, only residents of 
the disturbed area can be awarded compensation for injury from the miscon- 
duct of tho inhabitants. Such a limitation seems hardly just for Calcutta, 
where a disturbed area would often bo frequented by strangers on business or 
by persons passing through and who had received no warning of impending 
danger. Such was the case during the recent riots, and 1 need only instance 
the case of the two young officers travelling inoffensively on bicycles towards 
Dum-Dum, who were attacked on the Circular Road by an excited and insensate 
mob, and who might have been killed hud it not been for the humane interven- 
tion of a Hindu mill -owner who afforded them a temporary asylum. With 
these obsoiTations, I move fo^leave to introduce the Bill.” 

The Motion was put and agreed to. 

^The Council adjom’ned to Saturday, the 19th March, 1898. 

F. G. WIGLEY, 

Opg. ABektunt Sccreiaryi to the Govt, of Bengal^ 

Leghlative D^oarinmU 


Calcutta ; 
Thi 22nd March 
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AUiraef of the Procoedings of the Council of the LieuUnant- Governor of Bengal^ 
auembkd for ihe purpose of making Laws and Regulaium under ihe proviewnt 
of the Indian Councib AcUy 1861 and 1892^ 


The Council met at the Council Chamber on Saturday, the 19th Maich| 
1898. 


Jrrecnt: 

The Hon’ble Sia Alexandeb Macteenzie, k.c.s.i., lioutenant-Oovemor of 
Bengal, presiding. 

The Hon’ble W. H. Grimlet, 

The Hon’ble H. H. Risley, c.i.e. 

The Hon’blo Rai Duroa Gati Banerjea Bahadur, c.i.b. 

The Hon’blo J. Pr^. 

The Hon’ble Nawab Stud Ameer Hossein, c.i.e. 

The Hon’ble M. Finucaije, c.s.i. 

The Hon’ble W. B. Oldham, c.i.e. 

The Hon’blo R. B. Buckley. 

The Hon’ble Saiubzada Mahomed Bakhtyar Shah, c i.e. 

The Hon’blo M. C. Turner. 

The Hon’ble Norendra Nath Sen. 

The Hon’ble Kali Charan Banerjee, 

The Hon’ble Maharaja Bahadur Sir Luchmessur Smfflff, Q.C.I.E., of Dar- 
bhanga. 

Tho Hoh’ble Surendranath Banerjee. 


NEW MEMBERS. 

The Hon’ble Messrs. Oldham and Buckley tool their seats in GoundL 
AMENDMENT OF THE BENGAL TENANCY ACT, VIII OF 1885. 


The Hon’ble Mr. Finucane presented the Report of the Select Committet 
on the Bill to amend the Bengal Tenancy Act, 1885. He said 

Tho Report is very brief and has been unanimously agreed to by all tho 
Members of the Select Committee. Tho Report, with the amended Bill, will be 
published in the Calcutta Gazette on Wednesday next, and on this day fortnight 
1 propose ti ask the Coilncil to take the clauses o4Pfbe Bill into consideration 
and to pass the B^ll. 1 will not <KKmpt|H;he time of the Ot^cQ in reading tho 
Select CommitW’s Report, which explains itself.^* 
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CALCUTTA MUNICIPAL BILL. 

The Hon’blo Mb. Cisley moved for leave to introduce a Bill to amend 
the law relating to the Municipal afiPairs of the Town and Suburbs of Calcutta, 
and to authorize the extension of the same to the Town of Howrah. 
He said : — 

' I have the honour to move for leave to introduce a Bill to amend 
Bengal Act II of 1388 — the Calcutta Municipal Consolidation Act. As I shall 
have to explain at some length the provisions of the Bill which extends to nearly 
700 sections and makes large changes in the present law, I may dismiss the 
early history of the subject with a few words. Municipal government in Cal- 
cutta dates from 1840. In that year the town was di'i^ded into four divisions, 
and the Government was empowered, on the application of two-thirds of the 
rate-payors in any division, to entrust to them the assessment, collection 
and management of the rates on a scheme to be approved by Government, 
But this self -working system never worked, for not a single application was 
made to Government under the Act. There followed experiments with seven 
Commissioners, with four and with three. The last of the series deserve to be 
remembered as the originators of the drainage scheme. In 1801 a sort of 
federal system was proposed by a Committee presided over by Mr. Seton-Karr, 
but the schemo'^as not accepted, and two years later the Municipal Com- 
missioners wore superseded by the Justices of the Peace working under Act 
VI of 1863. Further legislation on a variety of points followed, and by the 
end of 1874 the municipal government of Calcutta was regulated by no fewer 
than 14 Acts. The attempt to consolidate these resulted ultimately in the 
passing of Bengal Act IV of 1876, wliich created an elective Corporation. 
The constitutional provisions of this Act were i’epeated with no very material 
alterations in the present law. 

Bengal Act II of 1888 has now been in forco since the Ist April 1889, 
or nearly nine years. During that time it has, I believe, given rise to more 
doubt and difficulty as to its construction and oporati^^n than any Act that has 
been passed by this Council. It has been condemned on\material points by the 
Courts, by tho many learned Counsel who have advised cm its interpretation, 
and by most of the officers who have had to do with its wohking. Suggestions 
for the amendment of the Act were made as long ago as 189i^, but Sir Charles 
Elliott was reluctant to undertake a task of such magnitude except under 
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pressure of the strongest necessity. In 1895 a partial amendment was decided 
on with the object of enabling the Commissioners to revise license-tax from 
certain companies which under the present law escape assessment. Subse- 
quently the Corporation represented that section 237 of the Act was defective 
in so far as it afforded no moans of exercising effective control over the 
rebuilding of houses and material alterations in their structure and urged^e 
necessity of immediate legislation. 

“ While the Bill making the necessary changes in the law was being put 
into shape it was reported that a case of plague had occurred in Ilowrali, and 
the Medical Board, now the Plague Commission, was appointed for the purpose 
of checking the spread gf the disease. In exercise of the powers then dele- 
gated to tliem the Board deputed six Medical Ofiicers to make a sanitary 
survey of the 'I’own and Suburbs of Calcutta with reference to cc'rtain points 
indicated for enquiry. The reports of these officers disclosed an appalling 
state of things, but I do not propose to drag the Council through all tliis mire. 
1 will merely read a summary which omits the d<>tailed horrors of the 
reports : — 

y.— Overcrowded and hadl^ luiJt /touscs. — In many parts of the town and 
suburbs they found that both piudca houses and bustoo huts were 
dangerously overcrowded, and were built in a manner which 
rendered proper ventilation and efficient conservancy almost 
impossible. 

/7. — Defects of puhUc latrines. — The public latrines and urinals wore 
in many cases faulty in construction ; they were imperfectly 
cleaned and their number was insufficient to justify even a 
limited application of the penal provisions of the law in regard 
to nuisances. 

III. — Defects of private latrines. — The private latrines wore in many 

cases so constructed that they could not bo properly cleaned, 
nor could the conservancy officers get access to them ; and con- 
sequently many of them were choked with accumulations of 
filth. 

IV. — Slate of home-drains and down-pipes.— ThQ house-drains and down- 

pipes were in many cases broken, choked, and out of repair. 
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V . — State of surface drains. — The surface drains were blocked with 
foul matter, latrines were allowed to discharge into them^ and 
the drains themselves were often used as latrines. 

VI. — Neglect of road scavenging, — The scavenging of the roads was 
imperfectly carried out ; the staff was inadequate for the work ; 
and the subsoil had become dangerously polluted. 

VII, — State of compounds and courtyards. — The condition of the com- 
pounds and courtyards of houses was in many* cases extremely 
filthy. 

VI II, — Pollution of mils. — Wells in courtyards were contaminated by the 
percolation of sewage impurities from the soil. 

I State of cowsheds and stahles, — Cowsheds and stables were situated 
in thickly populated places; their construction was faulty; they 
were greatly overcrowded, and their flooring was soaked with 
sewage which polluted the wells on the premises. 

X — State of hackney carriage The number of hackney carriage 

stands was wholly insufficient to meet the current requirements 
of the town, and they were imperfectly flushed and cleansed. 

XI, — Condition of hustees. — Most bustees were badly drained and im- 
perfectly ventilated; the huts were too close together; the 
latrine arrangements led to the pollution of the soil ; the roads 
and lanes were too narrow, and conservancy was imperfectly 
carried out. 

On these reports the Chamber of Commerce observed in a letter signed 
by the late Mr. Clarke — 

‘ No one can rise from even a cursory perusal of these Beports without having the 
conviction forced upon the mind that there exist in Calcutta conditions of insanitation which 
constitute a permanent and standing threat against the health of the inhabitants and the 
prosperity of the city. This would be sufficiently serious if it conoemed Calcutta alone, 
but the Committee cannot blind themselves to the position which Calcutta occupies with 
respect to the rest of the Province and to India generally. It is in a special sense the point 
to which all olasses throughout the country are attracted, and from which they are dispersed 
over immense areas, either in the pursuit of business, or in obedience to the impulses cl 
religion. Farther, the enormous and widely distributed trade of the oity makes the hefdth 
of the inhabitanii a matter of oonstant interest over almost the whole of the world. When 
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Tiewed in thu mumer, the state of the city, as discloaed by the Beport of the Medical 
Boards^ calls for more than the attention of the Municipal Commission entrusted with the 
ordinary care of the city : it is a matter which ooneerus net only the Ooyermneut of Bengal* 
but the Supreme QoTemment, and it is sure, the Committee think, to attract very special 
nodoe in England, as well as in other countries.’ 

“ The description given by the Sanitary OfBcers of the condition of parts of 
Calcutta was borne out by the personal observation of the members of the Board, 
all of whom, with the exception of the native member, who was in bad health, 
visited the streets and houses, the conservancy of which had been most conspi- 
cuously neglected. The reports were also confirmed in the fullest detail and 
supplemented in innumerable similar instances by the reports and evidence of 
Dr. Banks, who had large experience of practical sanitation as CXvil Medical 
Officer of Puri, and was for this reason selected by the Lieutenant-Governor for 
the post of the Cliief Superintendent of Conservancy in Calcutta, a temporary 
appointment, the Chamber observed, sanctioned by the Commissioners early in 
October, 18116. 

“ These evils are no new things in Calcutta, They b^'d for tho most part 
been discovered, although not so fully set forth, by Mr, Beverley’s Commission 
in 1884. 13 ut they ai*e a far greater danger to tho town now than they were 

then. P^or in the meantime the relations of Calcutta to the commercial world 
at large have been drawn materially closer, and the sanitary condition of tho 
city attracts niul promises to continue to attract the critical attention of foreign 
nations to a large and increasing extent. I'his is duo to two causes, — the great 
extension of communications which has taken place throughout the world and 
which as Bombay, the Punjab and the North-Western Provinces now know only 
too well facilitates the conveyance of infectious disease from one country to 
another, and the growth of the science of bacteriology which traces disease to 
microscopic organisms and seeks to ascertain the conditions which govern tho 
development of these organisms and their transmission from place to place, A 
glance at the proceedings of the recent Sanitary Conventions of Geneva, Paris 
and Venice will show the importance of what may I may venture to call interna- 
tional hygiene and the prominent part that is played in it by scientific experts. 
Diplomacy and science are now working hand in hand towards certain practical 
bndfl. On the one hand they are disposed to modify the earlier ideas on the 
^ject of quarantine which reflect the crude notions of the middle ages on the 
Vect of the transmission of disease. But on the other they do so only 
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subject to certain express conditions. They demand the production of accurate 
statistics of mortality, and they insist on the efiective maintenance of a 
modem standard of sanitation. Failing these, foreign powers will assuredly 
enforce quarantine or its modern equivalent as stringently as the Italian Maritinie 
Republics of the 15th century, and will be hampered by even fewer scruples as 
to the damage that may be inflicted on their greatest commercial rival. In the 
face of these tendencies and of the facts set forth by the Sanitary Officers, 
it is essential for us to put our house in order, and the flrst step necessary is 
to revise the present Act throughout, so as in the first place to provide the 
town with a responsible municipal executive, and in the next place to furnish 
this executive with a law adequate to the sanitary requirements of the present 
day and the condition of Calcutta as it now is. It follows further that as the 
interests threatened are in the first instance those of the foreign trade, not 
of Calcutta only, but of the whole of Northern India and xVssam, the time has 
come for the representatives of the commercial community to take an active 
part in the administration of the city. I say in the first instance advisedly, 
for there is no interest in Calcutta that must not stand or fall with the com- 
merce of the town. Commerce has made Calcutta : when commerce deserts 
it, house property will dwindle in value, lawyers will lose their clients, schools 
their pupils, and Calcutta will become a city of the dead like Bruges or 
Ravenna, or the once famous Cinque Ports. 

“ And to say that there must be a change in the constitution of the Muni- 
cipality does not necessarily imply any reflection on the work done in the past 
by the Commissioners or their executive. It means merely this, that the con- 
stitution introduced in 187C, and maintained in all essentials in 1888, fails to 
meet the wants of the present day. Times have changed since then ; the 
municipal constitution must change accordingly, 

In point of fact, as His Honour the President observed in his statement on 
the opening of this session, ‘ under the present law there is no municipal 
constitution at all in the proper sense of the word. Everything is fluid 
and indefinite. The Act vests in the Commissioners all powers, whether they 
are such as a largo deliberative body can properly exercise or not ; but it 
allows the Chairman to exercise all the powers vested in the Commissioners, 
except those reserved to the Commissioners in meeting, subject to such limita- 
tions and conditions as may be imposed, before or after he has acted under 
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this power, by a resolution of the Commissioners. It further confers an 
unlimited power of controlling the Chairman by the action of Committees. 
By thus failing clearly to dehne the powers of the executive, the Act renders it 
impossible to say as regards any given matter in what part of the Corpora- 
tion the executive resides, or indeed whether there is any executive at all. 
The consequences have been, what might have been expected, a complete break- 
down of the conservancy of the town at a critical period, and serious confusion 
in other departments of the municipal administration, without the possibility 
of determining with any approach to certainty where the responsibility for such 
a state of things lies.’ 

The cause of this uncertainty, the great flaw in the present Act, is to be 
found in section 61. By section Cl theCliairman may exorcise all the powers 
vested by the Act in the Commissioners, save such as arc expressly reserved 
to the Commissioners in meeting. But he cannot act in opposition to, or in 
contravention of, any orders passed by the Commissioners at a meeting, and 
if any order already passed by him is brought before a meeting and modified 
or disapproved, lio has to modify or cancel his action accordingly. Under 
sections 01-04 tliere comes the ^General Committee, wliich deals with Budget 
and Finance and such other business as may bo referred to it by the Corpora- 
tion or does not lie within the sphere of any other Committee, When the 
Chairman and the majority of the General Committee concur, and inconveni- 
ence is likely to arise from delay, action can be taken in anticipation of the 
confirmation of a General Meeting, but not otherwise. Under section C5 the 
Commissioners may appoint any other Committees, either standing or special, 
and consisting of so many members as they may think fit for the purpose of 
enquiring into and reporting upon any matter connected with the conservancy 
or improvement of Calcutta not assigned by the Act or by the vote of the Com- 
missioners in meeting to the General Committee, or for the purpose of advising 
or aiding the Chairman or Vice-Chairman in the discharge of any portion of the 
duties exorciseable by tliem under section 61, which, in the discretion of the 
Commissioners, would be better regulated or managed with the aid of such 
Committee. The Chairman and the majority of a Committee, if in accord, have 
the same power as the General Committee of anticipating the action of a 
General Meeting. 
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“Nowin 1895-96 there were the following Standing Committees under 
section 65 ; — 

(1) the Bye-laws Committee with 9 members ; 

(2) the Loans Committee with 9 members ; 

(3) the Hackney Carriage Committee with 6 members. 

“Those subjects did not apparently interest the Commissioners greatly, 
and the Committees were comparatively small ; but as wo go on we find — 

(4) the Water-supply Extension Committee with 31 members; 

(5) the Busti and Town Improvement Committee with 38 members; 

(6) the Suburban Improvement Committee with 21 members; 

(7) the Roads, Buildings, Conservancy and Tramways Committee wdth 

48 members ; 

(8J the Complaints Committee with 33 members. 

“ In paragraph 31 of the Annual Report of the Commissioners for 1895-96, 
it was observed: ‘In connection with those Committees two important 
changes wore made, viz., practically the appointment to a Committee of every 
member who cared to serve on it, instead^of the number being limited to 24 or 
26 as in previous years ; and secondly, a resolution which was passed by the 
Committee that in future members of the various Standing Committees be 
appointed for oac year only.’ The pressure of members to be on some of those 
Committeas was so groat that in the end every Commissioner who desired to be 
on a Committee had to be lot in. It is true that in May 1890, when it was found 
that many of the Committee members only attended when they had cases to press 
in which they wore interested, the Commissioners again limited the numbers on 
the Chief Committees to 24, on the Hackney Carriages and Bye laws Committees 
to 9, and on the Loans Committee to 6, but this reform was only carried by 3 
votes, 20 members voting for it against 23 who preferred unlimited Committees. 
Since then the numbers on the chief Committees have been reduced to 18 and 
those on the minor Committees to 6 or 9. But even now they ore too large and 
who will venture to say that they may not in future be raised ? 

“ It may be said that the existence of some, at any rate, of these Com- 
mittees is necessary for the purpose of considering proposals involving 
oontracts the subject-matter of which exceeds Rs. 1,000 in value, of recom- 
mending expenditure, of whatever amoimt, that is not included in the Budget, 
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and of dealing with matters reserved for the decision of the Commissioners in 
meeting either by the Act or by sanctioned rules or bye-laws. But the Act 
itself — so vague and defective is it — imposes no such restrictions on the purposes 
for which Committees may be appointed any more than it limits the number of 
members who may serve on them^ and leaves it open to the Commissioners to 
intervene in any question or class of questions, whether within the legitimate 
functions of the ezecutive or not. The machinery for such intervention is to be 
found in the Complaints Committee, the formation of which was described by 
Sir Henry Harrison in 1890 as a thoroughly unsound move, emanating from the 
wish of the Commissioners to concentrate in their hands all power, instead of 
merely the legitimate power of administration. He foretold, when the Com- 
mittee was constituted, that they would find no field for their operations in 
the direction of bringing to light complaints which had received no attention, 
but that they would degenerate into a more aj)pellato tribunal from the orders 
of responsible municipal officers, after they had enquired into cases. This was 
precisely what happened. It was very soon found that Committee took two 
months to dispose of a single complaint, while such complaints came in at the rate 
of twenty a day, and hence an order was passed that it should only have jurisdic- 
tion in the case of complaints referred to it by the Chairman or by some Com- 
missioner. * The result (said Sir Henry Harrison) has been the creation of an 
executive appellate tribunal of the worst type. Ordinary persons, who are more 
likely to need redress, cannot get access to it ; it is reserved for a few favoured 
individuals who have influence enough with some Commissioner to get their case 
referred to it; that is, for the very persons who would bo sure to receive ade- 
quate attention independently of any such Committee. Most of the more 
reasonable and experienced Commissioners fight shy of the Committee, whoso 
operations have consequently fallen into the hands of other and younger men 
who are, among the whole body of the Commissioners, perhaps the most in- 
competent to exercise the functions they aspire to.’ 

‘‘ Summing up the result of these sections they come to this : The Chairman 
as such has virtually no powers under the Act. Whatever he does he does on 
sufferance with the knowledge that the power he has ventured to use may be 
withdrawn from him by resolution, or that the action which he has taken may 
be upset with retrospective effect. Let any one consider what this moans in the 
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light of the following romarks of Sir Henry Harrison, as fair and sympathetic 
a witness as it is possible to cite : — 

‘ The f6le which the elective Gommissioners for the native wards have at onoe aisomed if 
precisely that of checking, watching and controlling in every way, in seeing either that no 
expenditure is inourred without sufficient reason, or that projects of improvement are not 
undertaken which cannot be fully justified. They have in fact been the brake-power in the 
municipal train. But a train cannot progress by brake-power alone, nor can a city thrive by 
opposition alone. It is also necessaiy that you should have motive power, and this is precisely 
the one point in which the Corporation has been deficient. The motive power has been too 
weak, while the opposition power has been very strong.’ 

The Chairman has the brake-power always against him. He has to 
convince an adverse majority on a number of (Jornmittces which are appointed 
only for one year and may consist from time to time of different members. 
Every case he deals with he may have to deal with twice over— once in order to 
settle what is to be done, and once again porha2>s a week or a month later in 
order to convince an adverse Committee that he has done the right thing. A 
law under which such a state of things is ])088ible obviously fails to discriminate 
between the true functions of the Corporation as a representative body exercis- 
ing general and especially financial control, and the duties of their Executive in 
giving effect to the positive provisions of the law in matters of conservancy and 
practical municipal work. No reasonable being can suppose that an executive, 
hampered by the possibility of interference by any one of a series of multifari- 
ous Committees, and watched by a Complaints Committee which any grievance- 
monger can set in action, cdu administer successfully the affairs of a great city. 
The Chairman may rise superior to these difficulties, and by dint of personal 
influence cause the unworkable to work, but how about his subordinates ? Can 
you expect good subordinates under such a system ? Can you expect men whose 
appointments depend on the will — it may be the caprice — of the brakesmen to 
be very zealous in obeying the orders of the engine-driver ? Can you look, 
in short, for any thing but doubt, hesitation and general paralysis in the 
action of the Executive ? 

“ A further defect in the working of the present Act is the practical ex- 
clusion of European men of business from all share in the municipal government 
of Calcutta. This is the more serious in the case of a heterogeneous community 
where the European minority control the commercial interests to which the 
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town owes its existence, and realise very clearly the extent to which the 
prosperity of those interests depends on the sanitary condition of tlie town. It 
is, however, by no means a thing of today. The Calcutta merchants, who serve 
readily and do excellent work on the Port Trust, have always held aloof from 
municipal affairs. Even in the days of the Justices men of business in Calcutta 
could not find time to take part in the interminable debates of a large talking 
body, but were content to leave the affairs of the town to be controlled by the 
Chairman, whose executive power had not then been whittled away by the 
action of Committees. In 1876, when the introduction of the elective 
system was under consideration, the Select Committee appointed to frame a 
constitution for the town fully recognised the peculiar character of the com- 
munity they had to deal with, and the necessity of bringing into their schouio 
theif)rincip]e of special aptitude and special interest as o])poscd to that of numeri- 
cal equalty. They proposed that out of the o4 members to be elected, 27 should 
be Hindus, 9 Muhammadans and 18 Europeans, Eurasians, Armenians, Jews, 
&c., while of the 18 to be nominated, 9 should bo llindu« or Muhammadans and 
9 persons of other nationalities. This proposal did not satisfy the non-otneia] 
Europeans, one of whose representatives in the Council, Mr. Brookes, considered 
the proportion of Europeans too small for efficiency, and suggested that the 
number should be raised to 2/). The Committee’s scheme \vas rejected, not in 
consequence of Mr. Urookes’s objection, but in deference to the views of the 
Hon'ble Kristo Das Pal, w ho, while admitting the existence in the city of a varied 
community with conflicting interests, urgi d that the system of i)roportional 
representation would be inelastic and would prevent Hindus fioin electing 
Europeans as their representatives. * It might be said that the larger number 
of rate-payers being Hindus, they would flood or swamp the Corporation; 
that was to say, the majority of persons elected would probably be Hindus, and 
that other sections of the community would be overridden. He did not think 
that that would be the case. For his ow n part, ho thought that the Hindus wore 
well aware that they had to learn a good deal from Europeans, and that in the 
matter of municipal management they by themselves could not do much. 
United with Europeans, they could do a great deal, but single-handed the 
Hindus were too weak. So he did not believe that the result would be in the 
direction apprehended.’ 
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In illustration of this I would ask the attention of the Council to the 
Statements A, B and C which I lay on the table. Statement A 
illustrates the comparative representation of the chief nationalities in Calcutta 
as it stood in 1882 under Bengal Act IV of 1876 and in 1895 under the present 
law. It will be seen that the proportion of Hindus among elected membera 
has declined from 6i*6 to 61*6, and on the main body of elected and nominated 
Commissioners from 52'7 to 52. They still, therefore, have an absolute majority 
in the Corporation, while on the General Committee they compose 66*6 per cent. 
— ^the same proportion as in 1882. In so far, then, as it was the intention of 
sections 8 and 63 of the Act to reduce this undue preponderance, those provi- 
sions appear to have proved futile. 

‘^The percentage of Muhammadans has risen on the Corporation from 
11*1 to 17*3 and on the General Committee from 10 to 16*6. This result, 
which is largely due to the Government having, at the instance of the Chair- 
man, nominated six Muhammadans in 1895, is in itself by no means a matter 
for regret. But the gain of the Muhammadans is more than counterbalanced 
by the decline in the proportion of Europeans and Eurasians from 31*9 to 26*8 
in the Corporation and from 20 per cent, to 5*6 per cent, on the General Com" 
mittee. A comparison of the figures for Natives (Hindus and Muhammadans) 
with Europeans, Eurasians, Parsis, Jews and Armenians, brings out even more 
striking results. The percentage of Natives in the Corporation has risen since 
1882 from G»3*9 to 69*3, and on the General Committee from 76*6 to 83*3, 
while tlie proportion of other nationalities has fallen in the Corporation from 
36*1 to 30*1 and on the General Committee from 23*4 to 16*7. 

“Statement B shows the composition of the Municipality according to 
profession. Lawyers, who had 21 seats out of 72 in 1882, have 27 seats in 
1895, Hindu lawyers having gained 6 seats. The number of land and house- 
owners has fallen from 17 to 12; while the merchants and traders, admittedly 
under-represented in 1882^ had the same number of seats in 1895 as in 1882 
although the commercial interest in the municipal administration had advanced 
rather than declined during the period. 

Statement C is based upon the statistics of the ward elections of 1895. 
It shows that the registered electors amount to only 2 per cent, of the total 
population of Calcutta; that the Hindus, who are only 66 per cent, of the 
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population, have 73*3 per cent, of the registered electors and 69*5 per cent, of 
the voting power ; and that Muhammadans, who form 29 per cent, of the 
population, contribute only 10'5 per cent, of the electorate, and exercise only 
9 per cent, of the voting power. On the other hand, a comparison of Statements 
A and C brings out that the Hindus with 69*5 per cent, of the voting power 
secured in 1895 only 61 '6 per cent, of the seats, while Europeans with 19’5 
per cent, of the voting power got 23*3 per cent, of the elected Commissioners, 
and the Muhammadans with only 9 per cent, of the aggregate voting power 
succeeded in electing 13*4 per cent, of the ward members. 

“In whatever way the figures may be combined and analysed, they demon- 
strate how conspicuously the elective principle has failed to fulfil the expectations 
held out by Kristo Das Pal, that the Hindu rate-payers would often choose 
European Commissioners, and therefore that precautions to guard against other 
sections of the community being overridden were unnecessary. They show 
further how, under the system introduced in 1876, not only do Hindus and Muham- 
madans command an overwhelming majority, but Hindus 8l'"ie outnumber on the 
Corporation all other nationalities put together and outnumber them much more 
decisively on the General Committee. The municipal government of Calcutta 
has in fact passed into the hands of the educated Hindus. The Europeans, 
who ought to have a predominant influence in the affairs of the town, cannot be 
induced to take part in the general meetings of the Commissioners, where they 
consider, rightly or wrongly, that time is wasted in debate and where they 
could not hope to command more than an insignificant minority. They prefer 
to stand aside and make themselves felt through the Chamber of Commerce, the 
Jute Association, the Health Society or some other public body which every 
now and then puts forward some very general proposal with an imperfect 
knowledge of the facts, and no knowledge at all of the difficulties, financial and 
administrative, involved in the sanitation of a large Asiatic city. It is one of 
the greatest evils of the existing state of things that among the various critics 
of the Corporation those who are most interested in the questions at issue and 
best able to make themselves heard should at the same time be the worst in- 
formed as to the evils that exist, and the least responsible as regards the possible 
remedies for them. I am not prepared to blame the merchants and 
tradesmen of Calcutta for the rOle they have adopted, but it is a fatal defect 
in the law under which the town is administered that it compels the really 
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influential Europeans among the non-official community practically to cut them- 
selves off from municipal work. 

‘^Having thus explained, I fear at unavoidable length, the general reason 
for legislation, 1 turn now to the provisions of the Bill. 

“We hope to pass the Bill early next cold weather, so that it may come 
into force by the 1st April, 1899. Section 1 { 3 ) accordingly provides for the 
appointment oi the new General Committee in time to take up its duties 
when the Bill comes into force. Over the definitions I need not linger, as 
1 shall refer to them, so far as may be necessary, in explaining the substantive 
sections to which they relate. 

“PART II.— Constitution and Government, 

“ The Bill leaves untouched the number of the Commissioners and the 
methods of electing and appointing them; it does not propose to alter the 
franchise, nor does it reconstruct the present arrangement of wards. But it 
provides the Corporation with an efficient executive, and interposes a small 
working Committee between the Chairman and the main body of the Com- 
missioners. The functions of these three authorities — the Corporation, the 
General Committee, and the Chairman — are precisely defined and carefully 
distinguished in the Bill. The management of a great city such as Calcutta 
involves questions of far-reaching importance, and without extensive powers 
of control resting in the hands of the responsible Chairman and of the 
Government, it is unreasonable to expect good results from any form of 
municipal administration. 'Phe Bill, therefore, abandons the system followed 
in the previous Acts, of vesting the entire municipal government in the Com- 
missioners, with permission to the Chairman to exercise such powers of the Com- 
missioners, not being expressly reserved to the Commissioners in meeting, as 
they may not withdraw from him by resolution, and subject to such conditions as 
they may lay down. It provides for three municipal authorities — ^the Corporation, 
the General Committee, and the Chairman assisted by the Deputy Chairman, 
who will act only under the Chairman’s orders. All powers conferred by the Bill 
are distributed among those authorities, with reference to their assumed fitness 
to exercise them, in the manner shown section by section throughout. To 
the Corporation are reserved the right of fixing the rates of taxation and all 
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those general functions which can be efficiently performed by a large body, pro- 
vision being at the same time made against the contingency of their deliberations 
impeding the transaction of necessary business. Following the Bombay Act the 
Bill (section 24) vests the entire executive power in the Cliairman to be exer- 
cised either independently or subject to the approval or sanction of the Corpora- 
tion or General Committee wherever this is expressly so directed. The 
General Committee stands between the deliberative and the executive autho- 
rities, and deals with those matters which by their nature are ill-adapted for 
discussion by the Corporation, and yet are too important to be left to bo disposed 
of by the Chairman alone. Power is also taken for tho General Committee to 
appoint Sub-Committees cither from their own body or from the general body 
of the Commissioners on which it is hoped all the real workers among tlie 
Commissioners will be utilised, whether they are members of tho General 
Committee or not. Proceeding on those principles, section T) enumerates the 
munieijjal authorities, while section 23 defines their respective functions and 
provides for a reference to tho Local Government in case of doubt arising. 
Sections 6 and 7 define tho constitution of the Corporation, which, as I have 
said, will remain unclianged, 

“ The scheme for tho appointment of tho General Committee in equal 
proportions by {a) the elected Commissioners voting by groups of wards, (b) 
the Chamber of Commerce, the Trades Association, and the Port Commissioners, 
(c) the Government, is based on tlic jrrinciple of giving adequate representa- 
tion on tho working body of the Municipality to the threo chief interests 
in Calcutta — to the European commercial community which has made th(* 
town a centre of trade ; to the Government which has made it the capital of the 
Indian Empire, and is responsible to tho world at large for its sufficient and 
progressive municipal administration ; and lastly to the residents, house-owners, 
and ground landlords, regarding the last of whom Sir Henry Harrison observed 
in 1890 that the value of their property had been increased two-hundredfold 
by the creation and maintenance of Calcutta as a commercial capital Once 
admit, as every reasonable man must admit, that the commercial community, 
and more especially the European section of it, have an unquestionable right 
to an effective voice in the municipal government of Calcutta, there is, I believe, 
no practicable means of enlisting their co-operation but that which is now 
put forward. Even if the Government were prepared to go behind the 
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deciision arrived at in 1876, and introduce the principle of proportional repre* 
sentation of nationalities into the election of the main body of the Corporation, 
it is doubtful whether that would induce the leaders of the mercantilo and 
trading community to take an active part in the debates of a large body, 
where organization and manipulation of votes would be needed to secure any 
real influence. Business men will work on a business Committee and will work 
on no other. 

“ For the purpose of electing four members of the General Committee under 
section 8, the Bill proposes to divide the twenty-five wards into the four 
following groups or electoral divisions, the Commissioners of each of which will 
elect one member from among the entire body of Municipal Commissioners : — 



Wards 


Name of group. 

comprised in 
group. 

Population. 

1 

2 

3 

Northern Division 

* 1 to 6 

^ 215,066 

Central „ 

7 to 11 

164,328 

Southern „ 

12 to J9 

124,059 

Siihurban „ 

20 to 25 

145,419 


“ This arrangement, which is based upon population, will be conve- 
nient for engineering and conservancy purposes, and will correspond more 
closely with the municipal needs of each division and the work to be done, 
than one framed with reference to area, taxation, or voting power. As each 
division must be composed of contiguous wards and must be oi a manageable 
area, the scale of population cannot be made absolutely uniform ; but it must 
be borne in mind that the population of many of the wards in the Southern 
and Suburban Divisions will tend to increase, while on the other hand it is one 
of the objects of the Bill and of the further legislation which may be found 
necessary to prevent overcrowding and thus reduce population in the Northern 
and Central Wards. I observe that a proposal to break up Calcutta into divi- 
sions for the purpose of electing the members of the General Committee who 
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are elected by the elected Commissioners was brought forward by my friend, 
Babu Kally Nauth Mitter, in 1894, but was rejected as being illegal under the 
present law. 1 am glad to be able to appeal to his great authority in support 
of the principle of electoral divisions. That principle will, I believe, ensure the 
adequate representation on the General Committee of all parts of Calcutta ; it 
will harmonise the local interests of the wards with the general interests of the 
town; it will place the four elected members in a very strong position as 
representing each a group of wards, while at the same time it will not diminish 
the influence of the Ward Commissioners, but will focus it and enable it to 
be exercised more effectively through the divisional members. 

The four seats reserved to Government will enable it not only to secure 
adequate representation of its own important interests in the town, but also, if 
need be, to provide for a Muhammadan member and to nominate at least one 
Commissioner as the special representative of the humbler working men of all 
ranks and trades who earn their livelihood in Calcutta and who are at present 
wholly unrepresented. As Sir Henry Harrison observed in 1885, — 

Not only do tho labouring classes in Calcutta, important as their interests oro, got 
no representation under the present system, bat there are some of them who, by their depend- 
ent relation to the Municipality, especially need it. I moan those classes with whoso freedom 
of action we are compelled, in the interests of the community at large, to inferfere. Such 
are the residents in busteos, whom we have to displace in opening out crowded localities ; the 
carters whom we tax first for using tho streets, and then for keeping their cattle within 
municipal limits (there are 17,000 carts licensed in Calcutta) ; the gowalM whom we are 
compelled to prosecute in hundreds because they will not comply with out requirements as 
regards the stabling of their cows, and who ought to bo placed under much closer surveillance 
to prevent disease being conveyed by milk ; the dhobees^ who for the same reason ought also 
to be brought under sanitary regulations as soon as the Suburbs come into our hands.’ 

I am confident that there will be no diflSculty in finding a European or 
Native Commissioner who will undertake to acquaint himself with the needs 
and grievances of these classes and to become their representative upon the 
General Committee. Provision has been made in section 3 of the Bill for 
constituting the first General Committee as soon as the new Act conies into 
force, and in section 45 for holding general elections in March, 1900, when it is 

proposed that the body of Commissioners now about to be elected should vacate 
office. 
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Suh- Committees, — Section 88 empowers the General Committee to delegate 
any of their powers or duties to Sub-Committees nominated by them. The 
numbers of these Sub-Committees are limited to six, and none of their 
meuibers need be members of the General Committee, The General Com- 
mittee is to fix the time within which a Sub-Committee is to report; and all the 
proceedings of such Committees must be confirmed by the General Committee- 
Under section 93 fees will be paid to members of the General Committee and 
of Sub-Committees. 

The Chairman and Deputy Chairman, — As in Bombay, the entire executive 
power is vested by section 20 in the Chairman subject to sucli express limita- 
tions as are elsewhere laid down. This will do away with the present un- 
certainty as to the functions of the Executive. The power of appointing the 
Chairman is vested in the Local Government as under the existing law, and the 
Bill also withdraws from the Commissioners the discretion they have hitherto 
exercised of fixing the Chairman’s salary and house-rent allowance. A Govern- 
ment officer specially selected for this difficult and important post is placed in 
a wholly false position by the present law which makes him dependent on the 
good-will of the Commissioners for an addition to his pay which, owing to 
the great cost of living in Calcutta, is in most cases no more than is required 
to save him from positive loss while holding the appointment of Chairman. 

‘‘ Provision has also been made for the appointment by Government of a 
Deputy Chairman who must ordinarily possess engineering and architectural 
qualifications. The now building regulations will greatly extend the duties 
of the Chairman, and it is essential for him to have the assistance of a 
competent adviser to whom ho can on occasion delegate his duties. 

Elections, — In view of certain decisions by the High Court, and of the 
uncertainty that has been felt as to the interpretation of sections 19 — 29 
of the present Act, it is thought desirable to incorporate in the substan- 
tive law a definite procedure for municipal elections, instead of leaving 
such matters to be dealt with by rule. The draft sections proposed are 
based for the most part upon sections 19 — 35 of the Bombay Act, but 
some important changes have been introduced in consultation with Mr. Bright 
with reference to recent experience. Thus section 43 (7) and {B) provides 
that persons who wish to been rolled as voters must register their names 
in the Assessor's office, and must show that they have paid in their own names 
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all rates and taxes due from them for the first two quarters of the municipal 
year. Section 43 (10) to (21) transfers the duty of revising the list of electors 
from the Chairman to a revising Magistrate who would be selected from 
among the Presidency Magistrates. 

Control. Section 22 , — The section of the existing Act, conferring certain 
powers of control upon the Government, is framed in very general terms, and 
would be difficult to put in force effectively. The conditions requisite to give 
the Government jurisdiction to intervene are vaguely stated, and it is almost 
impossible to say what construction should be put upon ‘complaint made,’ 
‘ general default,’ and ‘ due enquiry.’ Each of these terms would of itself 
give rise to a controversy. 

“ On the other hand the present law is unfair to the Commissioners in that 
it gives them no distinct right to show cause against an order, and forces the Go- 
vernment to take the extreme course of at once appointing some person to 
perform the duty alleged to be neglected, instead of calling upon the Commis- 
sioners to perform it themselves within a stated time. The section which the 
Bill substitutes is bused upon section 64 of the Madras Act, and gives the Govern- 
ment as ample power of intervention as it need reserve, while at the same time 
providing for a fair enquiry into the facts, and giving the Corporation sufficient 
opportunity for stating their view of the matters in dispute. That the Gov- 
ernment ought to have an effective power of interference is, I imagine, 
incontestable. 

“ CHAPTER IV.— Municipal officers and servants. 

“ This Chapter has been framed so as to secure the following objects, which 
experience has shown to be essential to the efficient working of the municipal 
administration of Calcutta: — 

(1) To withdraw from the patronage of the Corporation the important 
offices of Engineer, Surveyor, Health Officer, Collector and 
Assessor, and other offices with a salary of Rs. 500 a month and 
over. The General Committee, constituted as now proposed, 
will be more likely to make a good selection than so large and 
miscellaneous a body as the Corporation, and the scandal that has 
been caused by the canvassing of rival candidates will be avoided. 
Sir Henry Harrison observed iu 1890— -and the remark has never 
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been contradicted — ^that all the Commissioners well know that the 
Municipality ‘ failed most conspicuously in personal questions, 
when each Commissioner is subjected to private solicitation and 
unwholesome pressure, and gives his vote under the influence of 
motives very few of which are consistent with the well-being of 
the City.’ 

(2) To vest in the Chairman the selection of suitable persons to fill all 

offices carrying a salary of less than Rs. 300 a month, together 
with the power of fining, suspending and dismissing persons so 
appointed. To quote Sir Henry Harrison again : — ‘ A single 
officer acting under a sense of responsibility would dispose of 
those personal questions far more equitably than the Commis- 
sioners as a body, where individual responsibility is overlaid 
by numbers, and the most unblushing solicitation is practised.’ 

(3) To enable the Local Government to proscribe the qualifications of 

candidates for employment in the Health, Conservancy and 
Engineering Departments. 1 trust that this seemingly un- 
important provision may prove to be the germ of a school of 
Sanitary Engineering which will open a new career to educat- 
ed young men and will meet a very real demand. 

“ The title of Vice-Chairman has been changed to Controller of Municipal 
Accounts, which more correctly expresses the duties which in practice the present 
Vice-Chairman discharges. 

“PART III.— Finance. 

“ The sections relating to loans reproduce the existing law and further 
provide at Mr. Bright’s suggestion for the preparation of a Loans Budget, its 
consideration by the Corporation and the determination of the sums to be 
borrowed during the year. 

“ The sections dealing with the Municipal Funds are based on the corre- 
sponding sections of the Calcutta Act. Sections 103 to 144 are adapted 
from the Bombay Act and lay down more fully than is the case in the 
Calcutta Act the procedure for making payments, investing surplus funds, 
keeping accounts, preparing and passing tho budget and auditing the accounts of 
the Corporation. Section 144 imposes on the Chairman the duty of remedying 
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defects pointed out by the Auditors. Provision is made for the budget being 
prepared by the Chairman, revised by the General Committee and considered 
by the Corporation, who may refer it back to the Genei*al Committee or amend 
* it as they think fit subject to the condition first that they must make adequate 
and suitable provision for essential matters, and secondly, that they must 
settle the budget and determine the rate of taxation between the 15th December 
when the budget will be circulated to individuol Commissioners and the last 
day of February. No payment can be made by the Chairman except for 
purposes or works specially sanctioned or for certain emergent purposes expen- 
diture on which must be reported. No contract for a purpose requiring thi» 
approval or sanction of some other municipal authority may be made by the 
Chairman without such approval or sanction. All contracts for sums between 
Ks. 500 aud Ks. 5,000 must be reported to the General Committee, and all con- 
tracts for sums between Rs. 5,000 and one lakh require the Committoo’s 
approval. Contracts above one lakh require the approval of Government as 
under the present law. 

‘^PAKT IV.~Taxation. 

Under Chapter X relating to rates the only change is the transfer of 
autliority in purely executive matters from the Commissioners to the Chairman. 
No provision has been made in the Rill for levying a police rate, but the 
Government of India have expressly reserved the right to deal with the 
question by legislation, which may take the form either of levying a local rate 
or of charging a certain sum annually against the Municipal Fund, 

‘‘In Chapter XI dealing with the assessment of buildings and land the 
opportunity has been taken of defining luoro clearly how the annual value of 
hustce land should bo determined, and permitting a building, the valuation of 
which hns been reduced on the ground of exceptional circumstances, to be 
revalued when such circumstances have ceased to exist. Section 125 of the 
present Act has also been amplified so as to enable buildings or lands to be 
revalued under certain circumstances. 

** Chapter XII dealing with the tax on carriages and animals contains no 
material change except that the executive authority is throughout reserved to 
the Chairman. The definition of carriage to include bicycles and tricycles, and 
the imposition on these of a tax of Rs. 4 a year will, I believe, add a substantial 
sum to the income of the Corporation. 
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‘‘CHAPTER XIII. — Collection of Rates and Taxes* 

“ The draft provisions contained in this part have been framed so as to 
adapt the Bombay procedure for collecting municipal duos to the circumstances 
of Calcutta. They vest all executive functions in the Chairman. Section 193, 
following section 2Q2 of the Bombay Act, requires municipal dues to be paid 
direct into the Municipal Office — a system which has been tried with success 
in some mufassal Municipalities in Bengal. 

“ Chapter XIV and Schedule IJI embody the amendments rendered neces- 
sary b}' the High Court decision in the case of the Standai'd Life Insurance 
Comjiany, when it was held that a Company carrying on business in Calcutta 
(5ould not be assessed to license*tax unless it carried on a business expressly men- 
tioned in the schedule. They also include some minor amendments introduced 
at the instance of the Corporation. Rules 13 and 14 of the schedule substitute 
a Sub-Committee appointed by the General Committee for ‘ a Bench consisting 
of the Chairman or Vice-Chaiiman and not loss than three Commissioners’ 
as the alternative appellate authority under the schedule. 

“ CHAPTER XVIIL — Watek-supply. 

Under the present Act the supply of filtered water is intermittent; but 
the quantity actually pumped exceeds that which the mains were laid to carry, 
so that the provisions of section 153 with regard to the head of pressure 
during the hours of supply have ceased to bo operative and the pressure varies 
greatly in different parts of the town. Tlie residents not unnaturally keep 
their taps continually open, in order to take the fullest advantage of any supply 
they can get, and the result is that a large proportion of the existing supply 
runs to waste. This practice, combined with intermittent pumping through 
constricted mains, causes the pressure to be so low that in a large section 
of the town, and chiefly at present in the Bara Bazar area, the water does not rise 
above the ground floors. The Commissioners, therefore, must either incur heavy 
expenditure in order to enlarge the mains to meet the present scale of wasteful 
supply and restore the pressure of 30 feet prescribed by section 153 of the Act, 
or must restrict the supply to reasonable limits by preventing waste. The Bill 
adopts the latter alternative, but it adds provisions which are greatly to the 
advantage of the rate-payers. It provides for a continuous supply so far 
as may be practicable of both filtered aud unfiltered Water. The provisions 
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in the present Act for checking waste are contained, first in section 158, 
which, with Schedule IX, fixes the size of ferrules with reference to the rating 
of the house supplied, and thus in theory automatically restricts the quantity 
of water used. It is believed that the so-called ‘pea-ferrules’ are very 
harassing to the smaller house-holders, and that it should now be the object 
of the Corporation to restrict, not the fair use of water, but its abuse. The 
check on waste by the use of such minute ferrules is also of doubtful value, 
as even the smallest size of ferrule is capable of delivering 480 gallons in 
(jight hours, which would greatly exceed the statutory supply. In the revised 
table of ferrules included in Schedule XII of the Bill, all sizes lower than a 
quarter inch have therefore been omitted. 

Tlie second chock on waste given in the present Act is the power con- 
ferred by section 155 of attaching a water-meter to the pipes of individual houses 
ill cases where waste is suspected. This, however, must bo at the expense 
of the Corporation ; and as a motor costs from Rs. 30 to Rs. 40, and the 
nunibcjr of house connefctious will probably at no very distant date ap- 
jiroxiinatc to 50,000 in the city and subui’ban areas it follows that for 
financial reasons the section is now useless for general purposes, although it 
might have been of considerable use if it had been applied from the 
inception of the water-works. Tho only practicable plan under the con- 
ditions which now prevail is to divide the town into blocks for tho pur. 
]>oses of water-supply, and to keep a check on tho consumption of water in 
each district by meters applied to the mains and sub-mains wliich supply the 
l)lock. The Bill provides for the introduction of this system, which has been 
worked successfully in a large number of towns in England ; and the Chairman 
is authorized by it to recover tho value of the water consumed in each block 
over and above the statutory allowance by a percentage charge levied rateably 
in tho block on the water-rate bills of connected premises. The existing 
section 155 is retained for use in particular cases, and individuals who 
think themselves aggrieved by the levy of an extra water-rate in the district 
are given the option of claiming a meter for their own houses at a reasonable 
rate of hire. I trust, however, that it may not be necessary in practice to resort 
to the levy of an extra rate on the block. There is, I am told, an instrument 
called a stethoscope which enables waste to be traced to individual houses. • 
Those people might fairly be called upon to take meters and pay«rent for them 
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until they amended their ways and took to closing their taps — ^with a constant 
supply there is no excuse for leaving a tap open. In other respects the Bill 
follows closely the system already in force in Calcutta and Bombay. 

“CHAPTER XIX.— Drainage. 

“ The drainage sections of the Bill are mainly based upon the Bombay 
Act, the most useful clauses of the Calcutta Act being also incorporated. Of 
new points the following are the most important : — 

(fl) The clauses giving the Local Government considerable power of control 
over the outfall of the sewage system, ospeoially with reference to any altera- 
tion in the outfall works made necessary by the decay of river channels — a 
possible, but at present remote contingency attaching to all outfalls into the 
network of tidal creeks which intersect the Salt Water Lakes. These provisions 
embody the orders issued on the outfall works now under construction, which 
were passed under section 274 of the Calcutta Act. t 

(5) Care has been taken in drafting the Bill to emphasise the rights of the 
rate-payers, as well as the duties and responsibilities of the Corporation with 
regard to drainage matters. 

(c) By sections 315 to 322 it is proposed to substitute an unpaid agency 
of licensed plumbers working at rates approved by the General Committee for the 
present insufficient staff of Drainage Inspectors appointed by the Corporation. 
The number of house-connections now amounts to nearly 30,000, which is likely 
to increase, and it is found practically impossible at reasonable cost for 
the Corporation to do more than exercise a general control over house fittings 
or to accept responsibility for the repair and maintenance of these fittings with 
all the contingencies of occasional stoppages from misuse. The Bill therefore 
provides an agency, of which the public must avail themselves, to carry 
out house drainage works at reasonable rates, and the Corporation is bound to 
exercise proper control over this agency, and to punish breaches of the laws 
and bye-laws in cases where house fittings are not properly maintained. 

“ Under the head of the lighting of streets and public places, the Calcutta 
Act (sections 296 and 297) is singularly meagre, and the provisions in Chapter 
XXV of the Bill are accordingly based upon sections 330-335 of the Bombay 
Act. 
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^^The sanitary provisions contained in Chapters XXVI to XXXIII and 
XXXV of the Bill are based mainly on Chapter XV of the Bombay Act, 
which is in many respects more effective than the corresponding sections of 
the Calcutta Act. 

‘‘CHAPTERS XXI to XXIV.— Of Streets and Building Regulations. 

“ This, Sir, in my opinion is the most important part of the Bill. It is also 
by far the most difficult, and the one on whicli I am most anxious to invite the 
fullest criticism from the public. At the same time I do not propose to go 
into very great detail now. The draft whicli has been inserted in the Bill is 
based in the maiu upon the report of the Building Commission, but I have 
imported into it several important provisions drawn from foreign sources which 
I will explain presently. It is still under the consideration of the Building 
Comniisiun, and their assistance has been, and I trust will he, of tlie utmost 
value. The' Government's under great obligations to the President of the 
Cniiimissioii for the report that has been submitted and the groat mass of 
evidence that has b(?on collected. J desire myself, both as a Member of the 
Coimnissioii and as in charge of this Bill, to tender my most cordial personal 
thanks to Hahns Rally Nauth Mittcr and Nalin Behari Sircar for the help they 
liavc given uk* in dealing with these sections. Their knowledge of the condi- 
tions of the native part of the town and the difficulties which have to hornet 
there ha.s been invaluable, and I have found them most opon-mindod and ready 
to consider and enter into new proposals. 

“Mowtlie trouble about a building law is that you have to deal in it 
with two widely different .sets of conditions—tliings as they are and things as 
they ought to b(‘. Things as they are, especially in the native part of the 
town, may be hi iefly described as chaos. One can easily see how it came 
about. Take Bara Bazar as an illustration. There you have 75 per cent, 
of the surface oc(mpied by solid masonry and the balance made up of narrow 
lanes and tiny courts and yards. No doubt it was originally a bustoe consist- 
ing of huts built unsymmetrically all over the place, with narrow passages 
between them which may have been wide enough for the original requirements 
of the place. By degrees the huts were converted into masonry buildings 
and vacant spaces were built up, but the passages remained the same, as it 
was no one’s business and no one’s interest to get them widened. This 
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is the process that we see going on everywhere now^ and it is a very 
dangerous process, for the passages which are wide enough for huts 12 or 15 
feet high with ventilation through the eaves of the roof and also to some 
extent through the walls, are clearly not enough to ventilate an area made of 
huge masses of masonry 40 and 50 feet high. I do not say this is peculiar to 
Calcutta, for it is not. You see just the same state of things in many continental 
towns which grew up round a central market-place. The streets in the old 
part of Cologne are not much wider and certainly not more regular than in 
Bara Bazar, and the same may be said of dozens of other towns. Nor is the 
European business part of Calcutta wholly free from these defects. The streets 
no doubt are wider, but between street and street are great spaces practically 
filled up by solid masonry. And a tendency in the same direction may be 
seen even in the residential quarter. Compounds are gradually being built up 
and air-space encroached upon, and it is hardly an exaggeration to say that 
Chowringheo and Theatre Road are going the way of Burra Bazar. 

** How can this state of things be dealt with by^a building law ? There 
seem to mo to bo two solutions. One sol uiion is to say the whole thing is past pray- 
ing for. Chaos it is and chaos it must roTuain so far as the ordinary building law 
is concerned. All wo can do is to reconstruct parts of it from time to time, as we 
can find the money, by planning new streets, buying up land and selling it again 
so as to cover the cost of each undertaking. That is a tenable position, and as 
regards some parts of the town it may have to be adopted. No ordinaiy building 
law can make much impression on Burra Bazar. But for the greater part of the 
town wo should, I think, go beyond this laisser-aller policy. We cannot of course 
make all things new. We cannot take that short way with offending structures 
which is expressed in the lino — 

‘ Diruit, rodiBoat, mutat quadrata rotundis/ 

But we can control and check. We can provide that new buildings and 
old buildings reconstructed shall conform to certain rules, and we can stop the 
building up of vacant spaces. This the Bill attempts to do by sections 367 and 
372. But the control thus exercised must not be absolute and automatic, or 
great hardship may result. The Bill gives a certain discretion to the General 
Committee to apply or not to apply the provisions of the Bill in cases where 
buildings are materially altered. And in addition to this a general power of 
dispensation is vested in the Government to be exercised on the application of 
any two of the municipal authorities. 
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Subject to these safeguards the regulations intended for new buildings 
on new streets will apply to new buildings on 0I4 streets and to existing buildings 
when they are re-erected or materially altered. In other words, provisions 
designed for things as they ought to be will apply with certain checks and 
balances to things as they are. 

“ Among the provisions relating to new streets and now buildings will be 
found some principles which have been adapted from modern continental 
legislation. The most important of these is embodied in section 365, which 
runs as follows ; — 

‘ 365. (1) The General Committee may give public notice of their intention to declare 
Pow«rtoreKuiMte future erection of in any particular strcets, squares or quarters of the 

.'ortaiu eiaases of buiidinjfs in particular town Specified ill the notico, Or in any specified portions of 
itreots, BMuarcH or quarteni. streets, squarcft or quaiters,— 

(a) continuous building will be allowed subject to the provisions of this Act relating 
to continuous building, or 

(A) the erection of only detached buildings will bo allowed, subject to the provisions 
of Ibis Act relating to buildings, or 

(r) the erection of shops will not be allowed without tbo special permission of the 
General Committee, or 

(f/) the erection of buildings of the warehouse class will not be allowed without the 
special permission of the General Committee, or 
(r ) the erection of buildings of tbo warehouse class will be allowed subject to the 
provisions of this Act relating to such buildings, or 
(/) the elevation and construction of tbo frontage of all masonry buildings thereafter 
erected or re-creotod shall, in respect of their arohiteotural features, be such 
as the General Committee may* consider suitable to the locality, or 
(g) the erection of huts will not be allowed without the special permission of the 
General Committee. 

‘ (^) Every such notice shall be published in such manner as the General Committee 
may think fit, and shall specify a period within which objections will be received. 

* (3) The General Committee shall consider all objections received within the said 
period, and may then prepare a declaration relating to the streets, squares or quarters 
referred to in the notice, and submit the declaration to the Local Government, together 
with the said objections (if any) and their report upon them. 

* (4) The Local Government, after considering the said objections (if any), may oonfiim 
the declaration, and before doing so may modify it, but not so as to extend its efiPeot. 

* (5) When any such declaration has been so confirmed, it ahaH he published in tho 
Calcutta Gaaette and shall take effect from the date of enoh publication.’ 
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This principle has been accepted and acted upon in a number of con> 
tinental towns, notably in Vienna, which in 1890 took in a large area of suburbs, 
as Calcutta did in 1889, and at once appointed a Building Commission to con- 
sider the probable results of the change. The report of this Commission and 
the draft Bill annexed are most instructive documents, and I have made much 
use of them in drafting portions of the Bill. The section I have quoted 
departs, however, from the continental principle in so far as it does not 
attempt to fix outright and embody in the law the streets and quarters in 
which particular sorts of buildings shall or shall not be allowed. That, I 
submit, would bo impossible at present. We cannot foresee with certainty the 
details of the future development of Calcutta. One can say in a general way^ 
that a European residential quarter is likely to bo formed in Alipore and 
Bally gunge, and may extend southward as far as drainage and water-supply 
permit. A native residential quarter may also develop on the north of 
the town towards Barrackporo. The area round the Docks will probably 
come to be taken up for warehouses and business premises generally, 
while the river bank on both sides above and below Calcutta will be 
occupied by mills, docks and wharves. Years ago one would have located 
the residential quarters along the river bank, but the waterway is too 
valuable commercially for that to be possible at the present day, and the glories 
of Garden Reach are now a thing of the past. Beyond the^o general proposi- 
tions it is at present impossible to go, and obviously no precise differentiation 
of quarters can be based upon what 1 have just said. 1 venture to think, 
therefore, that the expedient adopted in the Bill is in principle a sound one. 
I trust that tho clause as t<» architectural features will be accepted. The idea 
is not a new one. It is at least as old as the Renaissance when the people of 
Siena created a special department for beautifying their city, the uficiaU del 
ornatoj the decorative department, whose influence on the streets can be traced 
even now. I have no doubt Calcutta architects will rise to the occasion when 
the temptation to sacrifice everything to gaining an inch of space is withdrawn. 

Another point for which I am indebted to continental practice is the 
distinction between continuous building, that is to say, building in rows of 
houses like a London street, and detached buildings of the villa type. It is a 
convenient distinction, as it enables you to formulate distinct rules for the two 
classes of buildings. Thus in the case of dwelling-houses built in streets where 
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continuous building is allowed, the Bill provides for clear ^ace at the back, 
equal to half the height of the house, while a dwelling-house built in a quarter 
reserved for detached building must have a clear space all round equal to the 
height of the house. So far as now streets and new buildings are concerned, 
the rules will, I believe, work well, but my friend Babu Kally Nauth Mittor 
pointed out to me the other day that their application to existing streets will 
require very careful consideration, where you have streets of continuous 
building separated by large spaces filled up by detached buildings. In connexion 
with continuous building, I may add that the Bill proposes to introduce the 
continental system of fixing a building line four feet behind the street align- 
ment. Both terms ore defined in the Bill. Practically it means this, that a 
man building on a street cannot put his main front wall on the alignment. 
He must put it four feet back. But ho may use this four feet for verandahs, por- 
ticos, oriels, balconies, steps and decorative projections of all kinds. It is claimed 
for this system that it gets rid of a host of vexations disputes about projections, 
that it adds to the air space, and that it encourages decorative methods of 
domestic architecture. 

The Bill follows the Vienna draft proposals in respect of a third point of 
considerable importance. It distinguishes between provisions relating mainly 
to sanitary considerations, such as ventilation and the like, and provisions relat- 
ing to construction. The former it proposes to embody once for all in the law, 
on the ground that they rest upon permanent principles which are matters of 
settled doctrine and are not liable to vary from time to time. The latter it 
relegates to a schedule as being liable to change, and provides a procedure by 
which the schodulo can bo altered. This, I think, is reasonable. Illustrations 
will occur to every one. For instance, a new process in the manufacture of 
iron might gi’catly increase the strength of iron beams, and in that case the 
prescribed dimensions might be reduced. But it would be absurd to have to 
amend the Act for that purpose. 

“ Finally, before leaving this part of the Bill, I must draw attention to 
sections 364 and 439 to 450, which introduce in two different forms the 
eontinental principle of the rcallotment of building sites. In a great 
many cases the alignment of a new street, whether designed on the 
radial, the rectangular, or the circular system, divides the blocks of land owned 
by individuals irregularly so as to leave a number of odd pieces, triangular. 
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segmental and the like^ which cannot be fitted into asj orderlj sf irtcn el 
building. In such cases if the frontage of the buildings is laid on or parallel 
to the alignment of the street, their plan must be more or less oblique; 
while conversely if the houses are built on a rectangular plan, their front- 
ages will run obliquely to the line of the street. If the proprietary blocks 
are entirely irregular, the difficulty of utilising them for building is propor- 
tionately increased. In order to get over this difficulty power has been 
taken in some continental Acts, the best known and most successful of 
which is the Act passed by the Free City of Hamburg in 1890 for the 
reconstruction of the suburbs on the right bank of the Elbe to throw 
together all the proprietary sites in a building block, cut them up into suitable 
building sites, and give them back to the proprietors. The division is to be 
made in such a manner ‘that every ground proprietor shall get a share 
in the aggregate value of the reallotted plots of land proportionate to the share 
which ho had in the aggregate value of the plots before reallotment.’ It sounds 
at first rather intricate, but it is nothing like as puzzling as a batwara which is a 
familiar thing, and it has been worked successfully, with the consent of the 
proprietors concerned, at Basel in Switzerland, at Mainz, in Hamburg and at 
Cologne, and it is proposed to extend it by special legislation to the whole of 
Prussia. Obviously it must add materially to the value of the land. As applied 
to bustees, it seems to offer a ready means of getting over the practical difficulties 
of remodelling them without compelling the Corporation to acquire the entire 
land and without any hardship to the proprietors. The cost of the procedure 
would be the value of the huts, less materials given back to the owners, and 
the value of the land taken up for roads, loss the value of existing roads 
surrendered. 

“An alternative procedure borrowed from the scheme for Vienna and 
embodied in section 364 provides on the application of the owners of not less 
than half the area affected for throwing together unsuitable plots, dividing them 
into Suitable building sites, and selling them by auction. This is said to have 
worked well in several continental towns. 

“ Both procedures seem to deserve consideration. It is obvious that 
some special powers are necessary to secure legular building sites on new 
streets and that the value of regular sites will be greater than that of 
irregular ones. 
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“CHAPTER XXXIV.— Registratiox op Births and Deaths. 

“ In connexion with the question of securing the early reporting of deaths 
from plague, the Government has been led to consider the desirability 
of improving the entire system of registering deaths in Calcutti. Owing to the 
fact that the registrars and sub-regiptrars are mere clerks who have no medical 
knowledge, the entries relating to the cause of death in column 8 of the form 
in the eleventh schedule of the present Act are in a largo proportion of cases 
wholly untrustworthy. Of the 70 persons who on an average die every day 
in Calcutta, the returns show that from one-third to one-half have had no medi- 
cal attendant, and in all these cases the cause of death is more or less a matter 
of conjecture. The evils of this state of things are obvious, more especially 
in view of the increasing tendency on the part of foreign nations to restrict 
privileges in respect of quarantine to vessels coming from ports which can 
show accurate vital statistics. In order to comply with these requirements, 
the chapter relating to the registration of births and deaths has been entirely 
recast in the Bill. The important points are the following : — 

(1) by section* 552 no corpse can be removed from a building for 

burial or cremation without a certificate in the form of 
amended Schedule XI ; 

(2) section 555 requires the relatives and friends of the deceased to 

procure the certificate ; 

(3) section 556 obliges the registrar of the district to give a certificate 

free of charge ; 

(4) section 557 obliges medical men to furnish this certificate of their 

own motion within 24 hours of the death of any one whom 
they have attended ; 

(5) section 562 provides that if a corpse is brought to a burial or 

burning ground without a certificate, it shall be detained there 
till the friends procure a certificate, or the registrar in charge of 
the district satisfies himself by enquiry as to the cause of death; 

(6) section 563 prohibits the examination of any corpse in opposition 

to the wishes of the relatives or friends of the deceased ; 

(7) section 564 gives the Local Government power to make rules and 

lo prescribe the qualifications of registrars and sub-registrars; 

(8) section 553 authoiises the Chairman to license medical prac- 

titioners as registrars. 
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“ The above schome is calculated to bring about a great improvement in the 
mortuary statistics of Calcutta, and to prove useful, not only iri respect of grare 
epidemic diseases such as plague, but as a measure of sanitary administration. 
The only danger to be apprehended is that the poorer classes who do not 
employ licensed medical practitioners may have difficulty in procuring certifi- 
cates. This, however, is merely a question of organisation. Section 556 
obliges the District Registrar to attend free of charge for the purpose.of granting 
such certificates, and if enough registrars are appointed no delay should occur. 
Under section 546 the Local Government has power to determine the number 
of districts, each of which must have a registrar whose qualifications will be 
laid down under section 5Gi. In case of epidemics the Chairman may 
appoint additional registrars under section 546 (3). The system will no doubt 
cost more than that now in force ; but, having regard to the large number of 
medical men in Calcutta, and the keen competition between them, it seems 
possible that qualified medical practitioners will be willing to accept the position 
of district registrar on a small salary for the sake of the practice which the 
office will bring with it. 

“ Chapter XXXVIll, wluch is based on the recommendations of the Calcutta 
Building Commission, modifies the Land Acquisition Act in some material 
points. Section 581 extends the power of the Corporation to acquire land and 
buildings; section 585 creates a presumption, which in the case of unhealthy 
areas may bo conclusive, that the market value of property so acquired is 
twenty-five times its annual value as entered in the municipal assessment book. 
Section 588 further empowers the Corporation to transfer land acquired by 
them to a Company or a private individual for the purpose of carrying out 
improvements in accordance with a regular scheme. 

The procedure proposed for the framing of bye-laws in Chapter XXXIX 
of the Bill is now. It will give both the public and the Corporation ample 
opportunity of expresing their views, and will leave the final decision, as it is 
left by the present Act, to the Government. 

“ The scheme of Chapter XL, which brings together in one place all penalties 
imposed, is borrowed from the Bombay Act. The Bill makes no material 
changes in the existing scale of penalties. 

Chapter XLI, dealing with procedure, has also been adapted from the 
Bombay Act. Power has been taken to appoint special Magistrates for the trial 
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of offences egains^ the Act, as experience has shown that the Honorary Magis- 
trates, before whom a large proportion of municipal cases come, are dilatory in 
their procedure and impose merely nominal penalties. Provisions have also 
been introduced for the purpose of securing the more active co-operation of the 
Police in the administration of the law. 

“ Chapter XLII reproduces the provisions of the present Act relating to the 
alteration of the limits of Calcutta and contains an important section (659) 
•giving power to extend to Howrah by notification any specified portion of the 
Bill subject to such restrictions and modifications as may bo thought fit. Of the 
necessity of some measure of this kind I believe no one who is acquainted 
with the facts will entertain any doubt. 

The sanitary condition of Howrah is indeed in its way quite as deplorable 
as that of Calcutta. Although the town as a whole is not overcrowded, some of 
the bustoes in it furnish examples of the worst forms of overcrowding. The 
number of public latrines is insufficient; the 26,000 private latrines, both Jcutcha 
and pucka^ arc as bad as those of Calcutta over were, and the staff of sweepers is 
too small to clean them properly. Besides the privies, there are in Howrah about 
2,500 cesspools which receive sullage and urine. It is believed that only one- 
eighth of this liquid sewage is removed by the sullage carts, and that the remainder 
sinks into the soil, rirains into tanks and road-side channels or disappears by 
evaporation. The drainage of the town is at present effected by about 3 miles 
of pucka and 80 miles of kutcha drains, most of them badly aligned and faultily 
constructed. A regular system of sewerage and drainage is greatly «iwanted. 
but the difficulty cf finding a suitable outfall is extreme, and the Municipality 
is not at present in a position to borrow the amount, roughly estimated at about 
2o lakhs, which a suitable drainage scheme would cost. A supply of filtered 
water was introduced recently, and is said to have already greatly reduced 
the mortality from cholera, but it must be materially extended before its 
full benefit can be felt. Effective building regulations are greatly needed, 
particularly in the bustees, where the large and increasing population of 
mill hands finds lodgings. The stables and cowsheds throughout the town 
are in a^terribly insanitary condition, and are reported to be the most fertile 
source of surface pollution. The municipal law in force in Howrah is the 
Ifengal Municipal Act of 1884, which is altogether inadequate to meet the wants 
of the town, and contains no provisions whatever for preventing the spread of 
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dangerous diseases. From the aanitaiy point of vie w, Howrah is yirtually a suburb 
of Calcutta; its population in 1891 was 116,606^ respresenting an increase of 
28*4 per cent, on the population recorded in 1881 ; it is the head-quarters of the 
East Indian Railway, and contains a large number of factories which attract 
operatives from the neighbouring districts; and any outbreak of disease in 
Howrah would almost certainly spread to Calcutta. Owing to the constant 
intercourse between the two towns, the people of Howrah are familiar with the 
system of taxation and municipal administration that is in force in Calcutta, and 
it will be simpler and easier to extend portions of the Calcutta Act from time* 
to time, in accordance with the growing needs of Howrah, than to enact a 
special statute for the latter town. The Bill provides for notice being given 
of the intention to extend any portions of the Act and for the hearing of objec- 
tions. 

That, Sir, is the Bill. It is a large measure, and the introduction in the 
constitution of the proposed General Committee of the principle of proportionate 
representation is, 1 allow, a new departure. But it is an honest attempt to solve 
a problem which at all times and in all countries must remain a difficult one — 
that of giving to a numerical minority the rights to which it is entitled, not 
merely in its own interests, but in the interests of the community of which it 
forms part. I appeal to those who in this Council represent the dominant 
majority on the Corporation as it now exists to accept it in the spirit in which 
it is meant and to accept it the more cordially as it seeks to realize the ideal 
set before us by their great predecessor, the Hon’ble Kristo Das Pal— the ideal 
of unitihg Europeans and Natives in the wise, progressive and energetic govern- 
ment of this City.” 

The Motion was put and agreed to. 

The Hon’ble Mb. Risley applied to the President to suspend the Rules of 
Business for the purpose of introducing the Bill. 

The Hon’ble Babu Subendranath Banerjke said: — desire with refer- 
ence to this motion to say — 

The Hon’blo THE President said:— It is a point of order for the Presi- 
dent, and 1 cannot hear any discussion upon it.” 

The Hon’ble Babu Surendranath Banebjee said:— desire to enter my 
protest, and I ask that it be recorded.” 
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The Hon’ble the President said: — I will take a note of the Hon’blQ 
Member^s interrention, but I cannot allow a point of order to be discussed. 
There is no protest against a point of order. I think the Council will have 
seen from the very ezhaustiye speech with which the Hon’ble Mr. Risley 
has instructed us, that this Bill, although it is a large Bill, involves 
really only one largo point of principle, and that the rest of it consists 
mainly of a mass of details. I cannot conceive it possible that the 
most able and anxious speaker and defender of the present state of 
• things can wish to discuss, on the motion for referring the Bill to a Select 
Committee, all the details to which Mr. Risley has been referring to-day. 
Ae a matter of fact the introduction of the Bill has been from various causes 
long delayed. We have lost much time during the present cold weather, 
partly because the report of the Building Commission was not ready and 
partly because we were not able to get the whole time of our Assistant Secre- 
tary, although he has worked very hard on the Bill. But we are anxious 
to have the Bill laid before the public as soon as possible, and to have it 
referred to the Corporation and to all the Associations, and to everybody who 
can give advice to the Select Committee. The main principle of the Bill is 
perfectly well understood by every one in Calcutta whose opinion is worth 
having in the matter. Ilou’ble Members present could stand up now, if 
they chose, and discuss the whole principle of the Bill, and therefore 
there is no reason whatever, from the point of view of the public in- 
terest. to object to the suspending of the rules to enable us to get through 
the purely formal stages of introducing the Bill and moving thdt it be 
read in Council and of the Secretary reading the title of the Bill. This will 
enable us to circulate the Bill for opinion at once. When the Bill comes to be 
referred to a Select Committee, Hon’ble Members will have full opportunity 
to discuss it to their heart’s content, and I am prepared to sit de die in dim 
until they have been heard. In the meantime, I see no reason why the rules 
should not be suspended for the purpose of introducing the Bill and reading 
the title, and I suspend the rules accordingly.” 

The Hon’ble The President having declared the Rules suspended— 

The Hon ble Mb. Risley introduced the Bill and moved that it be read 
in Council. 

The Motion was put and agreed to. 

.The Bill was read accordingly. 
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EXTENSION OF THE POLICE ACT, V OF 1861. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Pratt introduced the Bill to extend certain portions of 
the Police Act, V of 1861, to the Town and Suburbs of Calcutta, and moved 
that it be read in Council. He said : — 

“At the last meeting of the Council, T explained that Act V of 1861, which 
is in force only within the general police district, the police of which are under 
the control of the Inspector-General of Police, has no application to the town# 
and suburbs of Calcutta, the police of which are placed under the administrative 
control of the Commissioner of Police. I also pointed out that the police of the 
suburbs and town of Calcutta are governed by two special Acts, I further 
indicated the necessity for extending certain portions of Act V of 1861, as 
amended by Act VIII of 1895, to the town and suburbs of Calcutta, so that the 
Government may be armed with the power of quartering additional police in 
disturbed areas at the expense of the inhabitants ; and that injured persons may 
bo provided with a sure and simple moans of recovering compensation. What 
I said as to the necessity for legislation has been emphasized by recent events 
in another presidency town, and it is also somewhat remarkable that my allusion 
to the possibility of incendiarism forming part of the programme of some 
future disturbers of the public peace has received such speedy and apt 
illustration in the ill-fated city of Bombay. The Bill which I now intro- 
duce consists of only two sections, the material portions of the Act which it is 
sought to extend to the town and suburbs ct Calcutta having been referred 
to in file form of a schedule. The principal sections which it is sought to 
extend, with certain modifications suitable to local circumstances, are sections 
15 and 15 A, and I desire on this occasion to add nothing to the observations 
1 made at the last meeting of the Council with reference to those sections.” 

The Motion was put and agreed to. 

The Bill was road accordingly. 

The Council adjourned to Saturday, the 26th instant. 

F. G. WIGLEY, 

Offg. Assii, Secy, to the Qovt, of Bengal^ 
Legislative Dept, 


Calcutta; 
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Ahdiraet of the Proceedings of the Ceuneil of the lAmstenanU Governor of Bengal^ 
assembled for the purpose of making Laws and Regulations under the provisions 
of the Indian Councils Acts^ 1861 and 1S9S. 

The Council met at the Council Chamber on Saturday, the 26th Marcbr 


The Hon’blo Sir Alexander 'Mackenzie, k.c.s.i., laeutenant-GoTonior of 
Bengal, presiding^ 

The Hon^bie Sir Charles Paul, k.c.i.e., AdFocate-Oeneral of Bengal. 

The Hon’ble W. H. Grimley. 

The Hoii’ble H, H. Risley, c.i.e. 

The Hou’ble Eai Durqa Gati Banerjea, Bahadur, c.i.b. 

The Hon’ble Nawab Syud Ameer Hossrin, cj.e. 

The Hon’ble M. Finucake, c.s.i. 

The Hon’ble W, B. Oldham, c.i.e. 

The Hon’blo R. B. Buckley. 

The Hon’ble Sahibzada Mahomed Bakbtyar Shah, c.i.b. 

The Hon’blo M. C. Turi^er. 

The Hon’ble Norendra Nath Sen. 

The Hon’ble Saliqram Singh. 

The Hon’ble Kali Cuaran Banebjee. 

The Hon’ble Surendranath Banerjee. 

The Ilon’ble Jatra Mohan Sen. 

The Hon’ble T. W. Spink. 

NEW MEMBERS. 

The Hon’blo Babd Jatba Mohaji Sen and the Hon’ble Mb. Spiik took 
their seats in Council. 

EXTENSION OF THE POLICE ACT, V OF 1861. 

The Hon’ble Mb. Finucane, in the absence of the Hon’ble Mr. Piatt, moved 
that tbe Bill to extend certain portions of the Police Act, .V of 1861, to the 
Town and Suburbs of Calcutta, be referred to a Select Committee consisting 
of the Hon’ble Mr. Grimley, the Hon’ble Nawab Syud Ameer Hossein, the 

Hon’ble Mr. Turner, the Hon’ble Babu 8urendrmi«tii Banenee, and the Hon’ble 
Ibr. Pratt. 

Tho Motion was put and agreed to. 
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CALCUTTA MUNICIPAL BILL. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Risley said: — “ I beg to move that the consideration of 
the motion which stands in my name, namely, to move that the Bill to amend the 
law relating to the Municipal affairs of the Town and Suburbs of Calcutta, and 
to authorize the extension of the same to the Town of Howrah, be referred to a 
Select Committee consisting of the Ilon’ble Rai Durga Gati Banerjea, Bahadur, 
the Hon’ble Mr. Oldham, the Hon^ble Mr, Buckley, the Hon’ble Sahibzada 
Mahomed Bakhtyar Shah, the Hon’ble Mr. Turner, the Ilon’ble Babu Norendra 
Nath Sen, the Hon’ble Babu Surendranath Banerjee, the Hon’ble Mr. Spink 
and the Mover, be adjourned till Saturday, the 2nd April. Ilon’ble Membera 
have represented that they have had insufficient time to study the principles 
of the Bill, and I think their objection is reasonable. In order to facilitate the 
study of the Bill, I have had prepared a statement which shows in parallel 
columns the functions assigned by the Bill to the Corporation to the 
Chairman and to the General Committee, and distinguishing those functions 
which may bo exorcised by the Chairman with the sanction of the Corporation 
or the General Cominittco, as the case may bo. I trust this statement will 
render it simpler and easier to follow the application of the general principle 
of the Bill throughout its numerous sections.^' 

The Hon’ble the President said “ I should have been glad had we been 
able to commence the discussion of the principle of the Bill to-day. It was not 
intended to take a vote on the motion at this meeting. But if it suits the con- 
venience of Hon’blc Members, I have no objection to postponing discussion to 
next Saturday. This will put Hon’ble Members in precisely the same pc \jtion 
in regard of time as if the Rules had not been suspended last week, l.^was 
desirable to get the Bill read in Council then, as we wished to circulate the 
measure for opinions as soon as possible, and this has now been done. The real 
work of the Select Committee will not in fact begin before July. It will thus 
be clear tliat the charge that the Bill is being rushed through Coijincilis 
altogether baseless. 

♦ 

I may also point out that some Hon’ble Members have been misquoting 
to the outside public the rule of Council regarding translation of Bills. It 
is a mistake to suppose that Rule 31 requires translation into the Vernaculkx 
before reference to Select Committee. The words in that rule ^on Bome^ 
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mbsequent occasion^ mean, and have always been hold to mean, on some 
subsequent occasion to the meeting at which the Bill has been introduced. The 
rule runs : — 

* When a Bill is introduced, it shall, together with a Statement of its Objects and 

Beaeons, bo published in the English and Vernacular languages in the ofSoiol 
Gazettes of such parts of Bengal as are ajdected hy the Bill. And on some 
subsequent ocoasion the Member in charge of it shall make one or more of 
the following motions 

(fl) that it be referred to a Select Committee, or 

(b) that it be taken into consideration by the Counoil at some future 

day, or 

(c) that it bo ciroulated for the purpose of eliciting opinion thereon.* 

The only necessary preliminary to reference to a Committee is laid down 

in Rule 32, viz., that copies of the Bill and Statement of Objects and Reasons 
must have been seven days in lion’ bio Members’ hands : — 

* No such motion shall be made until after a copy of the Bill and a copy of the 

Statement of Objects and Reasons hare boon furnished to each Member. 
Any Member may object to the motion unless such copies have been fur- 
nished to him at least seven days pmviously ; and such objection shall 
prevail unless the President, in exercise cf his discretion, allow the motion 
to bo made.* 

“ The translation of the Bill into Bengali, the Vernacular of Calcutta, is 
being made, but it is in this case sheer waste of time and money, as every 
person capable of giving a useful opinion on the Bill will road it in English, 
the language in which, I may observe in passing, all Municipal business is 
carried on here. I asked one of the Ilon’blo Members last Saturday for whose 
benefit ho was so anxious to Imng up the Bill till translations were made, 
and he replied that ‘ the Marwaris ought to see it.’ I have never myself met 
a Marwari who could read a Bengali Act, and Bengali is the only language 
into which the Bill will or can be translated. The inner meaning of this 
anxiety for translation I leave the Council to surmise. 

“ I should also like to take the earliest opportunity of removing another 
misconception, viz., that the Government of India had the Bill under consider- 
ation for only a week or two. As a fact they had the main principle of the 
Bill in full draft, and a pretty good skeleton of tlio rest of it before them in June 
last, and had it under consideration for over six months, while the Secretary 
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of State was informally made aware of its general lines as far back as July. 
There was perhaps hardly ever a measure which has received more full and 
anxious consideration from all responsible for it. Mr. Risley and I have been 
working at it and consulting people about it for over a year. As I said last 
Saturday, the one feature in the Bill about which Government has made up its 
mind is the strengthening of the City Executive. All beside that is more 
or less tentative, and will, I hope, with the rest of the measure, be carefully 
examined by the bodies to whom we have referred for opinion. I am happy 
to know that very many loading citizens, both Native and European, are entirely 
with us in our main proposals. But as the Hon’ble Mr. Risley is willing to 
accede to the wish of Hon’ble Members, 1 have no objection, and I adjourn the 
Bill to next Saturday. 

The Council adjourned to Saturday, the 2nd April, 1898. 

Calcdtta; j j. Q WIGLEY, 

TAe 15(A Affil 1898, ) Offg. Ai»t. Secy, io the Govt, oj Bengal, 

Legitlatin Deptaiment. 
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Abifraet of the Proeoedimgo of ihe OouneU of tko LmUnmUOovormr of Bmgal^ 
lUomkUdfor fh$ purpose of making Law% tmd Rogulaiitm undor tho prooimno 
of ik$ Indian CounciU AcU^ 1861 and 1892. 


The Counoil met at the Council ‘Chamber on Saturday, the 2nd April, 


The Hon’ble Sir Alexandeb Mackenzie, K.as.i., Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, presiding. 

The Hon’ble Sir Charles Paul, k.c.i.e., Advocate-Gteneral of Bengal. 

The Hon’ble W. H. Grimley. 

The Hon’ble H. H. Risley, c.i.e. 

The Hon’ble Rai Durga Gati Baxerjea, Bahadur, c.i.e. 

The Hon’ble J. Pratt. 

The Hon’ble Nawab Syud Ameer Hosseih, c.i.e. 

The Hon’ble M. Finucane, c.s.i. 

The Hon’ble W. B. Oldham, c.i.e. 

The Hon’ble R. B. Buckley. 

The Hon’ble Sahibzada Mahomed Bakhtyar Shah, c.i.e. 

The Hon’ble M. C. Turner, 

The Hon’ble Norendra Nath Sen. 

The Hon’ble Saijgram Singh, 

The Hon’ble Kali Charan Banerjee. 

The Hon’ble Surendranath Banerjee. 

The Hon’ble Jatra Mohan Sen. 

The Hon’blc T. W. Spink. 

AMENDMENT OF THE BENGAL TENANCY ACT, 1885. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Finucane moved that the Report of the Select 
Committee on the Bill to amend the Bengal Tenancy Act, 1885, be taken into 
consideration, and that the clauses of the Bill be considered in the form 
recommended by the Select Committee. 

The Motions were put and agreed to. 

The Hon’ble Babu Kau Chabas Banebjee moved that the words “ or in 
aeighbouring villages” be omitted from section 2 of the Bill. 
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The Hon’ble Babu Kali Cbaban Banebjee alio moTed that the words 
neighbouriDg Tillages ” be omitted from clause (f ) of section 3 of the Bill. 

The Hon’ble Babu Kau Charan Banebjeb also moved that the wonb 
or villages” be omitted from sab-sectioii(i) of section SIA io seelioa 4 of 
the Bill. He said ; — 

“My reasons for moving these amendments are these. In the first 
place, it does not appear whether the clause is intended to give the land- 
lord the option of choosing whether he should draw the materials for his 
evidence from the same village or from neighbouring villages ; or whether 
the intention is that he should be limited in the first instance to such evidence 
as may be available in the same village, and that only when it is not possible 
for him even to start a case on such materials as may be available in 
tlie same village, he should be permitted to draw the materials for his 
evidence from neighbouring villages. That is not clear. Then further, 
inasmuch as in the older law another expression was used, namely, ^ad- 
jacent places,’ the phrase * neighbouring villages,’ vague as it is, will 
be rendered doubly vague by suggesting that a distinction is meant 
to be drawn between ^adjacent places,’ as used in the previous Act, and 
^neighbouring villages’ as used in this Bill. The object of introducing 
these words ^or in neighbouring villages’ into the section, I under- 
stand, is to give further facilities to landlords to prove their case when 
they seek enhancement. It is pointed out — I refer to page 3 of the 
Abstract of Opinions — ^by the District Judge of Burdwan that ‘nothing has 
been shown why landlords should have further facilities given them for 
the purpose of enhancing rents. If statistics be collected, it will be seen 
that tlie landlords are still too eager to have rents enhanced on false 
pretexts.’ Nobody has shown why further facilities should be placed at 
their disposal. In page 1 of the Abstract, the District Judge of Murshidabad 
says:— ‘One very strong argument against extending the area from which a 
zamindar may draw his evidence is the custom already in vogue of manu- 
facturing evidence of high rates.’ Thus we have the opinion of two District 
Judges on both points, namely, that there is no reason why the area from ^ 
whi^ evidence may bo produced should be extended and farther facilities 
afforded for enhancing rents, and that there is every reason why the area should 
not be extended for giving them farther facilities. Then referrisig to page 
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4 of the Abstract, where we have the opinion of the Board of Bevenne 
reference is made to the position taken by Mr. Nolan, which deserves every 
consideration. They say:—' Of the officers who have considered this section, 
Nolan is the most strongly opposed to it. Ho says that the old Regula- 
tions took the pargana rates as the standard, while Regulation V of 1812 
introduced the rate payable in />laces adjacent as the standard, according 
to which rents might be increased or decreased. Act X of 1859 retuned 
this definition of prevailing rate for purposes of enhancement only. It 
was found that Revenue Officers abused the reference to placet adjaemt, 
and the Tenancy Act of 1885 reduced the area of comparison to the village 
on the ground that a raiyat could not pioduce evidence as to rates outside his 
ago. We have it, therefore, that at one time something corresponding to 
w at It IS now proposed to introduce was the law, and it was found that that 
law WM abused, and so the Tenancy Act of 1885 restricted the area of oompa- 
mon to the village m which the land was situate. It is proposed to go back 
to the law which was abused laying aside all consideration of the ground upon 
which the area of comparison was restricted in 1885, namely, that the raiyat 

Ze 6 w haveit further in 

^if^!™- T’ ? j the opinion of the Board of Revenue, that 

f the raiyats have legal decisions in their favour which make it difficult to use 
th! "e ^“titled to retain this advantage, even 

that"flf Officers.’ And lower down, we hi^ve it 

Tillage, and I think it is quite right to Z n” " neighbouring 
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The Hon’ble Mb. Finhcaiie said : — “ I aieo object to this amendment. The 
question simply is, whether the area of comparison should be confined to the 
Tillage itself or extended to neighbouring villages. I stated at length when 
I introduced the Bill, and afterwards when 1 moved that it be referred to a 
Select Committee, the reasons which induced the Government to extend the area 
of comparison, and I do not propose to repeat them. When the Bengal Tenancy 
Act was passed there was no charge more frequently levelled against the Govern- 
ment of Bengal than this, that it showed undue bias in favour of raiyats and 
against landlords, and that charge has been made ever since up to the present 
time; it is significant now that the Government proposes to relax in a very 
moderate and reasonable degree the rostnotion which the law then unposed, 
that Hon’ble Members who represent the popular view should oppose the amend- 
ment of the law. There is scarcely a single alteration proposed in the law in 
favour of zamindara which one or other of those Hon’ble Members is not 
prepared to strike out. As for the reasons given in support of the amendment 
now proposed, it is said that the section as it stands is not clear, that it is difficult 
to say whether the intention is that the zamindar should be compelled to give 
evidence if possible from the same village and failing that to get evidence from 
neighbouring villages, or whether it is meant that he may select the evidence 
which he should give from the same or neighbouring villages at his pleasure. 
But the Hon’ble Member, instead of proposing an amendment which would 
make that point clear, proposes to omit the ‘ neighbouring village ’ altogether. 
If his intention is to make the section clear, then he should have by his 
amendment provided that the zamindar should first go to the village itself, and 
then, if evidence as to a prevailing rate was not forthcoming in it, to the 
neighbouring villages. Secondly, there is the general objection that the Hon’ble 
Member has urged to giving any further facilities to zamindars for enhancement 
of rent, but that objection has been discarded over and over again. There are 
persons who accuse the zamindars of fabricating evidence, of instituting false 
suits and preparing fictitious rates of rent. I do not see what that has to do 
with this particular question. If the zamindars fabricate evidence of fictitious 
rates, they will do so whether you confine the area to the village or extend it 
to neighbouring villages. At all events I do not think an accusation of that kind 
should be lightly made against a body of men like the zamindars of Bengal 
or brou^t forward as a reason against tiiis section. Some opinions hate 
been quoted against this section, but the vast preponderance of opinion is in 
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favour of it. Then it is said that Mr. Nolan has pointed out that the raiyat 
cannot be expected to produce evidence outside his own village. He is not 
expected to do so. The zamindar produces the evidence ; all that the raiyat 
has to do, if he is dissatisfied with the evidence produced by the zamindar, 
is to rebut it by getting evidence to contradict it from the same or neighbouring 
villages. The Select Committee preferred ‘neighbouring villages’ to ‘places 
adjacent,’ as being more definite and more narrow in its scope.” 

The Hon’ble Babu Surendranath Banerjee said : — “ It will bo in the recol- 
lection of the Council that I raised this question at the time when the motion 
was made to refer tliis Bill to a Select Committee. I pointed out that this 
provision in the Bill practically amounted to an abandonment of a concession 
which had been made in the interests of the raiyats. The Hon’ble Member in 
charge of the Bill has introduced some personal considerations into this contro- 
versy. It has been observed by the Hon’ble Mr. Finucane that Hon’ble 
Members were in favour of the zamindars when the Government wanted to 

legislate on behalf of the raiyats. [The Hon’blo Mr. Finucane said; “I said 

tlie accusation had boon raised against the Government of Bengal of being on 
the side of the raiyats.”] Further it has been said that the hon’ble mover of the 
amendment ought not to have quoted certain observations which had been made 
by ceriain Judges. Those observations wore not the observations of the Hon’ble 
Member but of certain high ofiicials of the Government, and my hon’ble friend 
was quite right in laying them before the Council. If they involved reflections 
upon the zamindars, my hon’ble friend was not responsible for them. I venture 
to submit that not a shadow of a case has been made out for this important 
alteration of the law. The Select Committee has submitted a report which is 
^ory short and sweet, but not the smallest reference is made to some of the 
(jardinal points in the Bill w hich are in opposition to the interests of the raiyats. 

I have great pleasure in supporting this amendment.” 

The Hon’ble the President said :~.“This question of the ‘ prevailing rate’ 
hM always been a vexed one on which different opinions have been held by 
different classes of persons. So far from the adoption of the section as it 
stands in the existing Act being intended as a concession to the raiyats, it was 
^ inten e and definitely declared to be a concession to the zamindars^ Very 
many authorities were at that time in favour of leaving out the ‘ prevaiUng rate ’ 
as a ground of enhancement of rent altogether. It was, however, retained, 
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and, as I said, distinctly declared to bo a concession to zamindars. Now it has 
been proved by experience that the concession as it stands in the Act is unwork- 
able and more or less a fraud on zamindars, and therefore it has been for many 
years urged by competent authorities, among whom was Sir Charles Elliott 
and the Board of Revenue, that some alteration of the law is necessary. I pro- 
posed that a comparison should be made between the rates in the village and in 
such neighbouring areas as might be fairly comparable, raising thereby the 
direct issue whether the villages examined are fairly comparable in the matter 
of rates or not. The Select Committee has preferred to adopt the phrase 
‘neighbouring villages,’ and I am not prepared to say they are wrong. Origi- 
nally what was to bo considered the ‘ prevailing rate’ was the ‘ pargana rate.’ 
But a pargana includes many villages, and the history of the thing is that 
when Act X was passed the idea was that the pargana rates were uncertain, and 
therefore the framers of that Act adopted the phrase ‘ for lands of similar 
description with similar advantages in places adjacent.’ It was pointed out at 
the time that that expression was vague, and it was undoubtedly used to the 
prejudice of raiyats. I do not know whether any one would suppose that the 
sympathies of either the Hon’ble Mr. Finucano or myself would bo against 
raiyats. But we wish to be fair to zamindars also. The intention is that this 
ground o^ enhancement bo made workable on a rational basis ; for to confine 
the comparison to the village is practically impossible, because as Sir Charles 
Elliott said, a revenue village is an area which may contain a hundred or a 
thousand acres, or it may consist of scattered places far apart. It appeared 
to me, therefore, that the rate prevailing in the neighbourhood of the land in 
dispute was the proper test, and the Select Committee has adopted the phrase 
‘ in the village or in neighbouring villages.’ If wo remember that a landlord 
claiming enhancement on this ground has to prove his case to the satisfaction 
either of a Civil Court or of a Settlement Officer, I do not think there is much 
risk to the raiyat from the phrase as it stands. At any rate the Select Com- 
mittee, after considering the reports which have been received have adopted that 
phrase, and I see no reason for departing from their recommendation.” 

The Motions were put and negatived. 

The Hon’ble Babu Kali Charan Banebjee, by leave of the Council, 
withdrew the motion that section 2 of the Bill be omitted. 
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The Horfble Bibtj Norendra Nath Sen moved that section 31A in sec- 
tion 4 of the Bill bo omitted. He said : — 

Though I signed the Report of the Select CommitteOi I reserved to 
myself the right to move any amendments I liked, and the Hon’ble Member 
in charge of the Bill will be able to bear me out on this point. I make 
this motion on throe grounds. First, that it will be difficult to work this 
section, and almost impossible to find out the prevailing rate by the method of 
calculation, contemplated by this section ; secondly, that it will be extremely 
difficult to classify lands and ascertain their different rates of rent in the 
manner indicated in the Illustration, and thirdly, that it will give opportunities 
to zamindars’ agents to manipulate forced or fictitious rates of rent ; and thus 
this provision of law, though probably correct in principle, might be turned into 
an engine of oppression. 1 should prefer to leave the law as it stands at 
present, and as it has been interpreted in various decisions of the High Court 
and the Privy Council. It is not alleged that that interpretation has caused 
any great hardship or any failures of justice. I therefore move that the 
section be omitted.” 

The Hon’ble Mr. Finucane said : — I oppose this amendment. The reasons 
given by my hon'ble friend for modifying or omitting this section are practi- 
cally the same as those urged for the previous amendment which has been 
lost, namely, that it is not desirable to give any facilities for the enhancement 
of rent — more than are now enjoyed. As to the objection that the section 
cannot bo worked, 1 think Hon^ble Members having experience in the mufassal 
will admit that the prevailing rate can be ascertained in some localities, and 
the section tends to facilitate the ascertainment of it. It is not intended that 
this section shall apply indiscriminately to all parts of the country. It is not 
proposed to extend it to districts or parts of districts where rents are already 
sufficiently high. It is only intended for districts where rents are unduly 
low and zamindars are not able to obtain fair and just rents. In parts of the 
country to which the section is not extended the law will remain as it is, ftyid 
the interpretations which the Civil Courts have put on the existing law as to 
what is a prevailing rate will not be affected by this section. Unless the 
Council hold that it is not desirable to give any facilities for the enhancement 
of rent, I submit this section ought to be passed.” 
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The Hon’ble the President said:— “As I said before, this question of the 
‘ prevailing rate’ has always appeared to me an extremely diflficult one, and this sec- 
tion is an attempt to find a workable basis for it as a ground of enhancement, and 
it has been strongly supported by many very experienced Revenue OflScers, and 
also by Sir Charles Elliott, who was an experienced Settlement Officer himself. 
But I was myself so uncertain as to the possible result of it, especially in Bihar, 
that I thought it desirable to safeguard it by a proviso and also by the addition 
of the section which follows, namely, that when once the prevailing rate has 
been ascertained in this way rent shall not be enhanced again except on the 
ground of a rise in prices. With these safeguards I think the section will be 
safe* At any rate certain very experienced officers have said that they think 
it may be safely introduced and worked, and I have no doubt the Government 
of Bengal will make careful enquiries before introducing it into any district, and 
that it will be worked with caution ; but that it is workable I am convinced.” 

The Motion was put and negatived. 

The Hon’ble Bahu Kali Ciiaran Banerjee moved that for the words “ the 
highest of such rates at which and at rates higher than which the larger portion 
of these lands is held may be taken to be the prevailing rate ” in sub-section {1) 
of section 31 A in section 4 of the Bill, the words “ the rate paid by a majority 
of the raiyats for such lands in the village may be taken to be the prevailing 
rate ” be substituted. He said : — 

“It is not disputed that by ‘prevailing rate’ in section 2 is meant the rate 
paid by a majority of the raiyats for such lands in the village. It has to be 
seen whether it is necessary to introduce a definition of ‘ prevailing rate ’ 
other than that which is understood to be the definition of ‘prevailing rate’ 
as used in section 2. In going over these papers I was somewhat struck 
with the fact that there was almost a consensus of opinion as to the 
obscurity of the proposed definition. One Judicial Officer goes the length 
of saying that ‘ it certainly makes a British-born subject pause a little when 
he reads this section others characterise it as, * ungrammatical.’ Others 
again, including the Board of Revenue, are of opinion that the introduction 
of this section would be misleading, because there is no definition in 
the Act of ‘prevailing rate’ as used in section 2; the safeguard in the open* 
ing words of the section notwithstanding. In the absence, therefore, of a 
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definition of ^prevailing rate’ in section 2 this section is misleading* Then 
again this is a definition which must lead to rack-renting ; it will raise the rent 
to the highest i-ate possible in the circumstances. Further the definition will 
be unworkable on another ground, a ground to which I had the honour of 
referring when the Bill was referred to a Select Committee, namely, that under 
this definition raiyats will be expected, while giving their evidence, to be able 
to state the areas of their holdings. It is pointed out by one of the Judicial 
Officers that it is not to be expected that they should be able, while stating 
what rates they paid, also to state the areas of their holdings. Consequently 
it would be very difficult to come to a finding as to what the prevailing rate 
should be taken to be according to this definition.” 

The Hon’ble Mr. Finucane said I oppose this motion, the effect of 
which would simply be to omit the section altogether. I have already pointed 
out that in districts or parts of districts to which this section is not extended 
the definition of ‘ prevailing rate ’ remains as it is under the existing law.” 

The Hon'ble the President said: — ** I am surprised that a legal gentleman 
of the eminence of the Hon’ble Member should have put forward the fallacy 
with which he started. It is the zamindar who is required to prove his case. 
The raiyat is not called upon to state the area of his holding. When Hon’ble 
Members were discussing the question of the prevailing rale, it was urged that 
the area would be taken into consideration and not the number of persons 
who pay that rate. If the zamindar is the unscrupulous man he is made out 
to be, he would have less difficulty in manufacturing a majority of raiyats by 
splitting up tenancies than in showing that higher rates are paid over a larger 
area.” 

The Jaoiion v/as nut and negatived. 

The Hon’ble Babu Kali Charan Baneh.i£E, by leave of the Council, /with- 
diew the following motions of which he had given notice : — 

(1) That the words “ In any district or part of a district to which this sub-seotion is 

extended by the Local Qovemment by notifiMtiion in the Calcutta Gazette 
in sulB-^tiOli'tl) 31A in section 4 of the Bill, be omitted. 

(2) That the lUustrations be omitted from sub-section (i) of section 81 A in section 4 

of the Bill 

(8) That sub-section (8) of section SIA in section 4 of the Bill be omitted. 
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The Hon’ble Babu Sdeendranath Banerjrb moved that for section 5 
of the Bill, the following be substituted, namely : — 

**5, After the word ‘ correct * in aub-seotion (6) of section 39 of the said Act, the words 
'and may presume that the prices shown in the lists prepared for any year prior to the passing 
of this Act are correot ’ shall be inserted.” 

The Motion was put and agreed to. 

The Hon^ble Babu Kali Charan Banerjee, by leave of the Council, with- 
drew the motion of which he had given notice that section 5 of the Bill be 
omitted. 

The Hon’ble Babu Saligram Singh moved that the words “or at any 
lower rate that may appear to the Court to be fair and equitable ” be omit- 
ed from section H of the Bill. 


The Hon’blo the President said “ If the land cannot be identified, then 
the average rate is applied. If on the other hand it can be identified, 
then it is rated according to its class. It is not logical to say that for land 
which cannot be identified the average rate ‘or any lower rate that may 
appear to the Court to bo fair and equitable ^ may be taken, and therefore 
those words should be omitted.” 


The Motion was put and agreed to. 

The Hon’ble Babu Saligram Singh, by leave of the Council, withdrew the 
motion of which ho had given notice that for the words “ lower rate ” in section 
6 of the Bill, the words other rate” be substituted. 


The Hon’ble Babu Kali Charan Banerjee wjiftffed that the following be 

, ha at'the mla of sectioif o 5i''nTe"’Bill, namely; — 
with 

obscuri^ tenant who holds under a lease with defined boundaries shall 

. * 0 pay enhanced rent in respect of any excess area found to be within the bound- 
aries stati^ih the ” 


He said; — “Clause 6, which it Vds prpi>cwfi^T,i''*iiBBrc,'ha8 raised a question 
in the minds of some of the Judicial Officers. The Additional Judge of the 
24-Pargana8 8ay8:—‘ Would this apply to a village with defined boundaries 
and a descriptive specification of area ?’ Even the Board of Bevenue 
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say : — * It does not appear to the Board clear whether this now sub-section 
is intended to apply both when the holding in which there are excess land 
is held at a lump rent and with specified boundaries, and when it is held at 
specific rates without boundaries. The old rulings are that if land is settled 
at a lump sum with definite boundaries, it is not enough in order to prove a 
demand of higher rent to show that the nominal area of the land has been 
found greater than it was originally recorded, l^oundaries prevail against record 
of nominal area ’ Thus the Board of Ilorenue are in doubt whether the sub- 
section is meant to modify the law as laid down by the High Court.” 

The Hon’ble The President said : — I think every Lawyer will hold that 
we do not modify the ruling of the High Couit. We have no intention of 
altering the law in that respect and the ruling of the High Court.” 

The Hon’ble Babu Kali Charan Banerjee said: — “A doubt has been 
raised, and I therefore proposed this amendment. I beg leave to withdraw it.” 

The Motion was, by leave of the Council, withdrawn. 

The Hon’ble Babu Norendra Natit Sen, by leave ot the Council, with- 
drew the motion of which he had given notice that for the words one 
or more of the boundaries ” in clause c) of section 102 in section 7 of the 
Bill, the words “all the boundaries” be substituted. 

The Hon’ble Babu Kali Charan Banerjee moved that the procedure 
for settlement of rents and decision of disputes in estates under settlement of 
land-revenue be the same as the procedure for settlement of rents and deci- 
sion of disputes in permanently -settled estates. 

The Hon’ble the President said : — “ I must rule this motion out of order. 
It is not an amendment of the Bill. It is a sort of omnibus clause which would 
require a long series of amendments to give effect to it. The point should 
been raised at the time when the Bill was referred to a Select Committee. 

The Hon’ble Babu Kau Charan Banerjee moved that the wordSi-ii^^iViiek‘ 
orally or” be omitted from clause {h) of section 104 A in section 7 of the Bill. 

The Hon’ble the President said The rules will necessarily lay down 
that oral admissions will have to be read over to the tenants and attested by the 
Settlement Officer. If you leave iu *in writing’ only it might raise a difficult.” 
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The Hon’ble Mb. Finucane said: — I would not object to the omission of 
the words 'either orally or in writing/ and say simply ' accepted.’ ” 

The Hon’ble Sir Charles Paul said:— "I do not think it is necessary. If 
a raiyat makes an oral statement, that is all he can do. If there is any chance 
of fraud in that, there is equally a chance of fraud in bringing another man to 
sign for him. ” 

The Hon’blo THE President said : — "I think we better be guided by the 
advice of the learned Advocate-General and leave the section as drafted.” 

The Motion was put and negatived. 

The Hon’ble Babu Norendra Nath Sen moved that clause (c) of section 
104 A in section 7 of the Bill be omitted. He said:— 

"The table of rates is practically based on competition rent. This 
section leaves the settlement of rates entirely to the Settlement Officer’s 
estimate of what is fairly and equitably payable by raiyats or tenure-holders. 
Had the table been based solely on existing rents, there would have been very 
little ground of complaint. As the section is now worded, the assessment of 
rents is left absolutely to the discretion of the Settlement Officer. If the large- 
ness of area of a particular settlement, such as Orissa, be in view, the Resolu- 
tion of the Government of India of the 1st August, 1822, is a sufficient 
answer to the demand of the Government in this Bill for the table. The table 
was proposed as early then, but it was abandoned. The Rent Commission, 
appointed in 1884, also made the same proposal, but it was again abandoned. 
I fail to see why the Government should now ask the Council to adopt it, and 
I therefore move tliat the clause be omitted.” 

The Hon’ble Mr. Finucane said: — “ I oppose this motion. Clause (c) of sec- 
tion 104 begins thus : ' If the circumstances are in the opinion of the Revenue 
Officer such as to make it practicable to prepare a table of rates ' ; therefore if 
the circumstances are such as not to make it practicable, a table of rates will 
not be prepared. Having given many years to the study of this ques- 
tion in almost every district in Bengal, I am confident that in some 
coses the preparation of a table of rates is practicable, and where it is 
practicable there is no reason why such a table should not be prepared. 
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The hon’ble mover of the amendment says that the preparation of a table of 
rates will leave raiyats to the tender mercies of the Revenue Officer, and that no 
principle has been laid down for his guidance. I would refer him to section 104D, 
under which, in preparing a table of rates, the Settlement Officer is bound to 
have regard to the general principles laid down in the Act regulating the enhance- 
ment or reduction of rent ; so that he is tied down by the general principles of 
the Act. As tlie learned Advocate -General has pointed out, the Revenue 
Officer will have to justify any table he may prepare to the Confirming and 
Appellate authorities. lie can only justify it by showing that his enhance- 
ments were made on the grounds of enhancement proscribed by the Act.” 

The Motion was put and negatived. 

T)ie Hon’ble liAiu: l^Li Cuaean Banebjee moved that the following be 
added to clause {c) of section 104A in section 7 of the Bill, namely: — 

“ Provided that any enhancement of rent involved in such a table of rates shall be oon- 
ditioned by the grounds of ('nhanccmcmt spocifiod in section 30.’* 

lie said: — Section 104A has four clauses which arc distinct and which lay 
down four different methods for the settlement of rents. It ^Aas been pointed out 
tome that there is a proviso in clause (rf), namely, that in making any settlement 
regal'd shall he had to the principles laid down in certain sections of the Act; 
and that in section 104D it is provided that in framing a table of rates under 
section 104B and in settling rents under section 104C, the Revenue Officer shall 
be guided by such instructions as the Local Government may issue in this behalf, 
and shall, so far ns may he, and subject to the proviso to the said section 104C, 
have regard to the general principles of this Act regulating the enhancement 
or reduction of rent. The words ‘so far as may be,’ modify the proviso, 
with the effect that in prejiaring a table of rates. Settlement Officers will not be 
bound to stand by the jirinciples laid down in the Act on the subject. In the 
second place, the words ‘shall have regard to,’ mean ‘may take into con- 
sideration ; ’ so that these words also do not bind Settlement Officers to follow 
the principles of the Act. That is why I think something more explicit is 
needed if the intention is that the Settlement Officer shall be guided and 
governed by the principles laid down in the Act. It is because the provisos 
do not go far enough that I move this amendment.” 
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The Hon’ble Mr. Finucane said: — “I think sections 104C and 104D 
sufSoIently moot the case. It is not necessary that in settling each particular 
individual tenant’s rent the Settlement OiEcer should be tied down by the table of 
rates. If he thinks that the rates given in the table should not be applied in 
settling any particular raiyat’s rent, he is not bound to apply them ; therefore the 
section is made a little more elastic than the Hon’ble Member would have it, and 
as there is an appeal to the Superior Revenue authorities, it is very unlikely that 
injustice will be done either by framing rates which are not justified by the 
principles prescribed in the Act, or by the rigid application of them in settling 
individual tenant’s rents,” 

The Hon’blc the President said : — I think the thipg cuts both ways. The 
Settlement Ofiicer has to find rates which are fair and equitable. It is a matter 
of judgment, and we say that in forming your judgment you must conform to 
certain rules and certain principles. Those who have to control settlement work 
know very well that it must be to a large extent a matter of discretion, based 
on certain principles of course. Their object is to find rates which are fair and 
equitable to both sides.” 

The Motion was put and negatived. 

The Hon’ble Babu Kali Charan Banerjee also moved that for the words 
“such instructions as the Local Government may issue in this behalf ” in 
section 104D in section 7 of the Bill, the words ‘‘such rules as the Local 
Government may make in this behalf ” be substituted. 

The Motion was put and agreed to. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Finucane moved that the words ‘‘and shall cause it to be 
finally published in the proscribed manner and for the prescribed period ” be 
omitted from sub-section {3) of section 104F in section 7 of the Bill. He said 

“ The Hon’blo Babu Norendra Nath Sen will remember that when we 
discussed this in Select Committee, we came to the conclusion that the Settle- 
ment Rent Roll should be incorporated with the record-of-rights, but by a slip 
of the pen these words were loft in this sub-section.” 

The Motion was put and agreed to. ^ 
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The Hon’ble Babu Jatba Mohan Sen moved that “twelve months” bo 
substituted for “ six months ” in both places in which those words occur in 
sub section (8) of section 104H in section 7 of the Bill. He said 

“ In support of this amendment, it is necessary to see what the present 
law is. Article 14 of the second schedule of the Limitation Act prescribes 
a limitation of one year for suits to set aside an act or order of an officer of 
Government, and by Article 45 of the same schedule of the same Act, the three 
years’ rule has been prescribed for suits to set aside awards under Regulation VII 
of 1822. As far as the Government as landlord is concerned, awards under Regu- 
lation VII of 1822 are similar to those under Chapter X of the Bengal Tenancy 
Act. Under the old law it was not oven necessary for persons to bring suits to 
set aside awards if they were in possession. They have all a limitation of 
twelve years from the date they were dispossessed of. I'hat being the state of 
the law, I submit that a limitation of six months in this section is too short, and 
I have proposed the moderate course of substituting ‘ twelve’ months for ‘six’. 
It must be remembered that in cases where the Government is a party, either as 
landlord or tenant, two months’ clear notice has to bo given under section 424 of 
the Civil Procedure Code. Practically, therefore, in cases where the Govemmont 
is a party, the i)arty injuriously affected has only left three months or a little 
over three months ; for some time must be taken after the termination of the 
notice to file a suit. The difficulties in filing a suit are great. It is necessary to 
collect materials and to seek legal advice. It may be urged on the other side 
that proceedings under the Tenancy Act should be concluded in as short a 
period as possible ; it has therefore perhaps been thought necessary to provide a 
six months’ limitation. Under the existing law there is practically no limita- 
tion. [The Hon’blo the Peesident said “ What was the limitation under 
Act VIII of 1879 ?”] I will contend that it was three years. [The Hon’ble 
THE President said:— “It was four months under that Act: wo are giving 
two months more.”] In fact under the Act of 1879 no suit was necessary 
sometimes, because all these entries might be contested when a suit is brought 
against a parly, and be is not required to bring a separate suit. If any 
suit is brought against a tenant for rent on the strength of the record, he 
could even then contest the correctness of the entry, and no suit was necessary 
to be brought” 
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^TJie Hon’ble Mr. Finucane said: — Perhaps I may explain the meaning 
of this section. The Hon’ble Membor has been talking as if this section related 
to suits in general, wliereas it simply relates to cases in which any person is 
aggrieved by an entry of rent settled in settlement record. It only applies to 
entries of rents settled in a Settlement Kent Roll, and when any person 
objects to such entry, he must bring a suit within six months. Under Act VIII 
of 1879, the jammahundee was published, and within four months after that 
publication suits to set aside settlements had to be brouglifc. The period now 
proposed is longer than that allowed under Act VIII of 1879. The section 
leaves the law of limitation in suits regarding right and title exactly as it stood 
before.” / 

The Hon’blc Babu Jatra Mohan Sen continued: — ‘‘Act VIII of 1879 was 
I repealed. My contention is that the time is too short. The Hon^ble Member 
1 in cliarge of the Bill observed that settlement proceedings should be settled as 
\soon os possible, but that may be done by securing an order to dispose of 
leases of this kind within six months, just as rent cises are disposed of within 
/that period. In this connection the opinions of distinguished gentlemen have 
been given, and one of the District Judges, Mr. Gordon said: — ”, 

The Hon’ble the President said:— “It is simply a question of opinion 
whether a limitation of six months or of twelve months should be prescribed.” 

The Motion was put and negatived. 

The Ilon’ble Babu Jatra Mohan Sen also moved that the words “or addi- 
tional rent” be added at the end of clause (a) of section 104H in section 7 of 
the Bill. Ho said : — 

“As at present drafted, this section may be confined only to those 
cases where the parties held rent-free or revenue-free tenui'es. I do not 
think it was intended to limit the scope of this section in that manner. 
1 therefore suggest that the scope of tliis section be widened by adding the 
words I . have proposed. In that case a suit may be brought by a party 
where additional rent has been fixed on hid tenure or holding, when as a matter 
of fact no additional rent is chargeable. The principle has been recognised 
in this very section, because the incidents of the tenure have to be noted, and 
where the incidents of a tenure or holding have to be noted, it is but fair that 
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the parties should also have the right to sue against an additional rent being 
fixed on their holdings if additional rent has been fixed against any reoognissed 
law or principle,”^>X 

The Hon’ble Mb. Finucane said : — ‘‘ I oppose the amendment, but I am not 
certain whether I understand the meaning of it, if it has any meaning at all. 
If the Hon’ble Member means that the tenant may sue on the ground that the 
Revenue Officer has setttti a rent in excess of that previously payable and 
that the land is not chargeable with additional rent, that it is in fact held at a 
fixed rent, that only means that the tenancy has been recorded in a wrong 
class for which the section provides a remedy. |If on the other hand he 
means that the party aggrieved should be allowed to sue whenever the rent 
settled is in excess of the existing rent, whether the status of the tenant has 
been rightly recorded or not, then his amendment goes against the whole 
principle of the Bill. If the tenant is recorded in a wrong class, he may sue 
on that ground. If the record says that he is an occupancy tenant and he 
claims to be a tenant at a fixed rate of rent, he can sue. But he is not 
entitled to sue in the Civil Court merely on the ground that the rent settled is 
too high.” i/ 

The Hon’ble the President said We allow an appeal to the Civil Court 
to discuss the question of status, which is outside the fiscal question of rent. If 
the words ‘ or additional rent ’ be added, the whole question of enhancement 
of rent comes in, and that is quite contrary to the principle of this Bill.” 

The Motion was put and negatived. 

The Hon’ble Babu Norendra Nath Sen moved that after clause (y) of 
section 104H in section 7* of the Bill, the following be added, namely— 

** (h) that the alteration made in the existing rent by the Revenue Officer has not 
been made in acoordanoe with, or is not justified by, the provisions of this 
Act regulating such alterations.” 

- __ 

He said “ The only question of most vital importance to a tenant is the 
rent which he has to pay ^ and when his rent has been enhanced, and he is not 
permitted to contest its justice or legality by a regular suit, it would seem 
idle to confer upon him the privilege of bringing suits in matters of far less 
importance to him. Looking at tlie wording in the beginning of section 104H— 
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^any peraon aggrieved by an entry of a rent settled in a settlement rent roll'/i 
and also to the words in sub-section (^) — < the Court may settle a fair |ent/| 
and also to the words in sub-section (^)— ‘the Court shall be guided by the* 
rents of the other tenures or holdings of the same class, ’-r-it is clear, the 
Legislature intended that the^aiyat should be allowed to contest the legality 
of the enhancement in Cour^^lf^^t wore not so, the words at the beginning of 
the section would be meanin^ess^^ and the provision^hat ‘ in any other case,’ 
under clauses c, d^ e and the Court ‘ shall settm a fair rent ’ becomes still 
more unmeaning, because under neither of these clauses, rent is contested, and 
the Court is not required to settle rents. I For clause [c) relates to the question 
whether a tenancy exists, {d) whether the land has been wrongly excluded or 
included, (e) that the class to which the tenant belongs is wrongly stated, 
and (/) that the date from which the settlement is to take effect is wrong. If 
enhancement of rent is not allowed to be contested under this section, then all 
these provisions, I submit, become perfectly unnecessary. I earnestly appeal 
to your sense of fairness and justice, Sir, to make this all-important concession 
in favour of the raiyat. It will be the only possible remedy open to him 
against mucli unintentional hardship which the extensive and extraordinary 
powers, conferred by this Bill on Settlement Officers, might cause,’’ 

The Hon’ble Babu Subendranath Banekjee said: — “The amendment 
which stands next in the agenda in my name is practically the same as the 
above, though the wording is somewhat different, namely, that after the said 
clause (y) the following bo added: — 

* (h) that the euhaDcemeat of rent is not justifiable under the provisions of this 
Act/ 

“As has just boon observed by my hon’ble friend, tliis amendment raises 
a vital question of principle. Under section 104 II any person aggrieved by 
an entry in the record-of-rights is given the power of instituting a civil suit on 
certain grounds specified in that section. 1 propose and my hon’ble friend 
proposes that an additional ground should be included among those which are not 
covered by the grounds given in the section. The question of enhancement of 
rents is a vital question to the raiyat, and it does seem to me that in a matter of 
this great importance, a raiyat should have the opportunity of contesting the 
decision of the Revenue Officers by filing a suit in the Civil Court. The Hon’ble 
Mr. Finucane in introducing this Bill made certain observations which encourage 
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me to appeal to him with some confidence. He then said ‘ The people of 
Bengal are rightly zealous of any interference with the powers of the Civil 
Courts, and that it is to the reign of law impartially administered that they 
owe the maintenance of their civil rights.’ 

‘‘ And it is because we are anxious about that this reign of law should be 
maintained unimparod that we appeal to the Hon’ble Member with confidence 
to accept an ameiidmeilt which will give the raiyat the right to appeal to 
law when his rent has been enhanced. Having regard to the well-known 
sympathy of the Government with the raiyat and to the expression of opinion 
of the Hon’ble ^Member in charge of the Bill which I have quoted, 1 hope 
your Honour and the Council will see their way to accept this amendment.” 

The Hon’ble Mr. Finucane said: — “I regret it is wholly impossible for me 
to accept these amendments. They are directly contrary to the principle of 
the Bill as regards the settlement of rents in Government estates. The prin- 
ciple is that the Revenue authorities are the best judges of economic facts, that 
is to say, of rents and the rates of rent to be fixed for lands of particular classes. 
But as tlic Revenue authorities may go wrong on questions of law, it has been 
provided that if they do, there is a remedy in the Civil Courts ; and if an error 
in law leads to errors in tlie settlement of rents, then it is also provided that the 
Civil Court shall settle the rent on the same principle as the Revenue Officer 
has settled them in similar casesV Tlio principle is that the Revenue Officers 
are the final authorities to settle what a fair rent should be. To accept Jthe 
principle contained in the amendment would be tantamount to upsetting the 
whole principle of the Bill. It would be tantamount to saying that after the 
Revenue authorities have decided what the fair rent should be, then the raiyat 
may go to the Munsif’s Court and ask the Munsif to fix the rent do novo. 
That, I submit, is preposterous. I adhere to what I said in introducing this 
Bill about the reign of law, but I also enunciated this principle that there are 
matters which involve economic questions as to which the Revenue authorities 
are the best. persons to decide, but they too will decide according to law.” 

The Hon’ble Sm Charles Paul said : — 1 also oppose this amendment, 
which I consider to be in direct contravention of the principle upon which 
this Bill is based. I regret that I have had to observe in this Council, not on 
one occasion, but on many occasions, a desire on the part of certain Hon’ble 
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Members to put the hands of the clock back| and they will persevere although 
the Council has said ^ No,’ and I venture to believe that if this motion is 
negatived, some other proposals will be made exactly in th^ same way against 
the principle of this Bill. I submit that this mode of proceeding is very 
much to Be deprecated, and I think the intelligent gentlemen whom I see 
before me will see that they are simply retarding business by asking the CouXicil 
to go back to a state of things which has long since be^n left behind.” ^ 

^The Hon’ble Babu Surkndranath Banerjee said:— “I must be permitted 
to reply to the personal attack which the Hon’ble Member has just made upon 
me and my colleagues.” / 

The Hon’ble The President said cannot allow personal matters to be 
discussed, and I must, in all fairness, say this, that though the ordinary rule of 
the Council is that the principles of a Bill are settled at the debate when the 
Bill is referred to a Select Committee, in this particular case the Bill which was 
referred to a Select Committee was the Bill as it was introduced. But I then 
made an oral statement that I should propose to the Select Committee to 
modify the Bill in certain particulars. That modification was not actually 
before the Council at the time, and therefore I cannot say that the observations 
which have been laid before us are out of order; because the reference to the 
Select Committee was an open order to adopt the modification of the Bill which 
would be proposed by Governmenty/lt might therefore be said that the Hon’ble 
Members who have moved the am^dments now before the Council had no 
opportunity before of stating their views on the Bill as ultimately shaped by 
Government, and I cannot say that they are out of order, as they would have 
been had they had the opportunity before. Coming to the point in the Bill now 
under discussion, I say that we have maintained the reign of law over a great 
portion of Bengaly^We have retained the provisions of the Tenancy Act with 
regard to permanently-settled estates, but even in that law it is acknowledged 
by the Hon’ble Mr. Finucano, and by every authority on the subject, with 
a few exceptions, that the Revenue Officers are the best authorities to deal with 
fiscal questions, such as the fixing of rents. In the Act an appeal was given 
to a Special Judge, but it was distinctly said that the special officer so appointed 
need not be the Civil Court. It was open to the Government to appoint a 
Commissioner of Division or any high authoriQr not under the (Svil Courts 
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to be the Special Judge./ There was nothing in the law to compel tlie Govem- 
.ment to appoint a Judicial Officer. And the general admission has all along 
been that for the purpose of settling fiscal matters, such as the rates of rent, the 
Revenue Officers are the best authorities. In respect of all permanently-settled 
estates we proposed to bring the whole procedure in connection with rent under 
the Revenue authorities, as it is in every other Province in India, and as it used 
to be in Bengal itself, our proposal did not find acceptance with Judicial Officers 
and zamindars generally. The fact that Revenue Officers are well qualified 
to judge in such matters has, however, been shown by the fact that the British 
Indian Association, who at first opposed the proposal to give jurisdiction to 
Revenue Officers, have actually moved the Council to compel Munsifs to refer 
all questions relating to rents to Revenue Officers, and to bo guided by the 
decisions of such officers. The Select Committee have, however, not seen their 
way to give effect to that proposal, and 1 am not prepared to propose it. I 
think the zamindars on their part have made a mistake, but the Council 
have accepted the principle of keeping the Special Judge in respect of 
pcnnaaeiitly-«ettled estates. But in respect of Government estates we main- 
tain the principle that the Revenue authorities are the parties to settle all 
questions of rent. As I said at starting, had wo strictly adhered to the 
principle of tlu' Bill as it was referred to the Select Committee and not altered 
it to the lines on which it stands now, the Ilon’blo Members who move this 
amendment would have been out of order, but as matters stand ^jow, I cannot 
say that they are out of order.” 

The Motion was j)ut and negatived. 

The llon’bh' Bmuj Surendranatu Banerjee, by leave of the Council, 
withdrew the motion of which he had given notice that after clause; (y) of 
section lOlII in section 7 of the Bill, the following be added, namely:— 

*' (^) that the enhaucomont of rent is not justifiable under the provisions of this Act.'’ 

The Hon’ble Babu Jatra Mohan Sen moved that after clause (y) of 
section 104H in section 7 of the Bill, the following be added, namely — 

(h) that the settlement of rent has been made against the terms of a contract, express 
or implied, or other incidents, binding upon the parties.*' 

Ho said : — Practically a concession has been made to parties injuriously 
affected to bring suits to establish that the incidents of their tenancy or 
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holding have been wrongly recorded or have been omitted altogether. My 
amendment purports to give the right of suit to contest rents settled against the 
terms of a contract or against the incidents of their tenures or holdings. The 
amendment will have the effect of making the section more exhaustive. The 
right d<ft8 not seem to have been taken av/ay, but the object of the amendment 
is to make it more clear. 

The Hon’blc Mr. Finucane said: — The hon^ble mover of the amendment 
does not seem to have examined section 110 (/>), which provides that ‘ if the 
existing rent has been fixed by a contract binding between the parties for an 
unexpirod term of years, the rent settled shall take effect from the expiration of 
that term.’ ” 

The Motion was, by leave of the Council, withdrawn. 

The Ilon’ble Mr. Finucane moved that the following bo inserted at the 
end of sub-section (5) of section 10411 in section 7 of the Bill, namely: — 

“ The Secretary of State for India in Council shall not he made a defendant in any 
such suit unless the Government is landlord or tenant of the land to which the aforesaid 
entry relates or in resj)Oot of which the aforesaid omission was made.” 

He said “ The section here referred to is the section we have been dis- 
cussing regarding the right of any person to sue who is aggrieved at the entry 
of the rent settled in a settlement rent-roll. I should have thought it obvious 
that if the tenant is aggrieved, he should sue the landlord, or if the landlord is 
aggrieved, he should sue the tenant; but the obvious meaning of the section has 
been taken to be not the true meaning, and therefore J want to make it clear. 
It has been suggested that the Government should be sued, as the Government 
is responsible for the acts of the Revenue OflBcors. I move for the insertion 
of these words to make it clear that the Revenue Officer or Government is not to 
be sued in such cases except where Government is directly interested as 
landlord or tenant; it would be just as reasonable to sue a Judge or Gov- 
ernment whenever a Judge gives an erroneous decision in a case in which Gov- 
ernment has no immediate interest.’’ 

Ihe Hon’ble Sir Charles Paul said:— “There is a notion prevailing 
that the Government is liable for the wrongful acts of their servants but Sir 
Richard Garth ruled that the Government is not liable. I quite agree with the 
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Hon’ble Member in charge of the Bill that there is a tendency to bring in the 
Government whenever it can be done, and in order to avoid that I think this is 
a very proper amendment.’* 

The Motion was put and agreed to. 

The Hon’ble Babu Jatra Mohan Sen moved that sub-section (0) of section 
10 in in section 7 of the Bill be omitted. He said : — 

“This section is not at all necessary. It provides that ‘in settling 
a fair rent under sub-section (4), the Court shall be guided by the rents 
of the other tenures or holdings cf the same class comprised in the same 
settlement rent-roll, as settled under sections 104 A to 104F.’ It may so 
happen that in one village there may be many tenants of the same class, but 
very few of them may choose to bring suits in the Civil Courts to maintain 
their position against the settlement authorities. If their rents are to be settled 
on a comparison with the rents of other persons who hold similar lands, but do 
not choose to bring suits, the decree of the Civil Court will be nullified. As 
ample power has been given to the Court to settle fair rents under sub-section 
(4), I do not think this sub-section is at all necessary. [The Ilon’blo the 
President said: — “ You arc aware that it is the existing law under 
section 108 of the Tenancy Act : it is simply reproducing the words of that 
section.’’] No doubt it is so, but in that case the Courts have ample discretion. 
But here the Courts are confined to the particular rate fixed by the Settlement 
Officer, and for aught we know other tenants may not care to bring suits to 
establish their position. Sub-section (j), I submit, is quite enough for the 
purpose and sub-section (^) is not at all necessary, if the Courts are guided by 
just principle and by the provisions of this Act. If, on the other hand, they 
are to be guided simply by the rent-roll of tenants of the same class, many 
of whom may not appear to contest the rent therein fixed, it would rather be 
hard upon those who do bring suits.” 

The Hon’ble Mb. Finucanb said ; — “ I oppose this amendment. As the 
Hon’ble the President has already pointed out, this provision only reproduces 
the present law.” 

The Motion was put and negatived. 
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The Hon’ble Babu Jatea Mohan Sen also moved that for the word 
deemed in section 104 J in section 7 of the Bill, the words presumed until 
the contrary is proved” be substituted. He said 

‘^To settle matters of this kind, section lOHB provides that a certificate 
signed by the Revenue Officer stating that a record-of-rights has been 
finally published shall be conclusive evidence of such publication ; and 
every entry in a record-of-rights so published shall be presumed to be 
correct until the contrary is proved. I submit that section 104J should be 
worded on the same lines as section 10313, and therefore I move this amend- 
ment.” 

The Hon’ble Sir Charles Paul said: — “The Hon’blc Mover of the 
amendment wants, after it is finally settled what is a fair and equitable rent, to 
go back and say it shall ho presumed to be correct until the contrary is proved.” 

The Motion was put and negatived. 

The Hon^blo Babu Jatra Mohan Sen also moved that for the word ‘‘deemed” 
in section 8 of the Bill, the words “presumed until the contrary is proved” be 
substituted. Ho said : — 

“Section 8 refers to a past record. It provides that all records 
published under section 105 of the Bengal Tenancy Act, 1885, before 
the amendment of this Act, whether in draft or in final form, shall bo deemed to 
have been duly published. As we are going to give retrospective effect to past 
proceedings, we must look to the state of the law at the time, and to the impres- 
sion of the people as to the law they are under. As far as the district of Chit- 
tagong is concerned, the people are under the impression that it was cot neces- 
sary for them to contest the proceedings of the reveuue officers. They pre- 
ferred to have their rights settled in the Civil Court, and with that idea they have 
not contested any of the decisions or settlement of rents before the Settlement 
Officers. Therefore, if this section is passed, it will operate great hardship 
upoi ^he people.” 

The Hon’ble Mr. Finucane said: — “Section 8 only reproduces the wording 
of section 105 of the present Act, which provides that the publication of 
records shall be conclusive evidence that the record has been duly made. It is 
no new principle, and therefore I oppose this amendment.” 
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The Hon’ble Babu Jatra Mohan said : — Under section 109 of the same Act, 
all undisputed entries can be disputed in the Civil Coui’ts.^^ 

The Hon’blo the President said : — ‘‘ It would be very convenient if Hon’ble 
Members who have just joined the Council would place themselves in communi- 
cation with the Hoii’blc Member in charge of a Bill sc as to ascertain the 
meaning and intention of the Bill before proposing amendments that are futile 
and worthless.’’ 

The Motion was put and negatived. 

1''ho Ilon’blo Baiut Norendra Nath Sen moved that section 9 of the Bill 
bo omitted. lie said: — - 

“This section seems to me to be obviously inequitable. It proposes 
to give retrospective effect to the present Bill, which has been protested 
against by all Judicial Officers. Under the rulings of the Higli Court, tlie 
Settlement Officers’ decisions were not conclusive, and, therefore, most people 
did not a])poal. To make these decisions final and conclusive now would be to 
take away the existing rights of tlu' parties without any reason whatever.” 

The Hoidble Baijd Surendranath Baniouee said: — “The same Motion 
stands in rny name. It is a question of principle that I desire the Council 
to consider. Before this Bill is passed into law, certain rights will have accrued 
•to the parties concerned, and those rights, it i.s now proposed to take away by 
the Bill givinc: retrospective effect to settlements made before the commencement 
of this Act. That seems to me to bo wrong in principle. This is the one section 
of the Bill which has been condemned by the Englishman newspaper while accord- 
ing a general support to the provisions of the Bill. The reasons are not stated, 
but this is the one blot which the Englishman lays its lingers upon, and I hope 
the Hon’blo Member in charge of the Bill will not mar the charactt;^,of his 
Bill by introducing a principle of this kind.” 

1'he Hoii’ble Mr. Finucane said: — “ I regret I cannot accept this amend- 
ment. All the section does is to declare tliat every settlement of rent in 
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respect of which an appeal has not been preferred shall be held to be final 
and correct. That is the existing law. When there is no dispute there is 
no decision and no decree. But where there has been a dispute^ the Reyenue 
Officer is bound to treat the dispute as a civil suit and to decide it, and 
when he has done so and given his decision ; my hon’ble friend says if that 
decision is accepted by the parties and is not appealed against, it is not to be 
final, but if it has been appealed against, it may be taken as final. In other 
words, decisions that have been accepted by the parties are to have no finality. 
I do not see the slightest danger of any injustice arising from this section. It 
is only decisions that are made final. More undisputed entries have only 
presumptive value of correctness attached to them under this Bill, just as they 
had under Chapter X of the Tenancy Act.” 


The Hon’ble the Peesident said : — ‘‘ There can be no possible doubt to any 
one who has studied the proceedings in connection with the passing of the 
Tenancy Act, that it was the intention of the framers of that Act, that the 
proceedings of the Revenue Officers and of the Special Judge should bo final. 
Possibly the idea got abroad that these proceedings were not res judicata^ but 
the tendency of the more recent decisions is to the effect that they are ; and 
I am certainly of opinion that if they are not, they ought to be declared to have 
that effect, and that we ought not to stimulate a crop of litigation, which might 
be very agreeable to gentlemen of the legal profession but to nobody else. This 
is e.n equitable provision in the Bill, and the Government have no intention to 
withdraw from it.” 

The Motions were put and negatived. 

The Hon’ble Babu Jatba Mohan Sen moved that at the end of sub-section 
(i) of section 9 of the Bill, the following be added, namely 

‘^^pvided also that a suit may, within three years from the commenoement of this Act, 
be instituted in a competent Civil Court to contest the correctness of any settlement of rent 
made in an unoontosted case, or the correctness of any decision of a dispute.” 

He said: — ‘^In considering this amendment let us see what rights have been 
conferred upon the people with regal'd to future settlements. Section 104H, 
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clause (c), gives certain rights to parties to sue in the Civil Court. Under the 
present Act no such suit is necessary, and people wore under the impression 
that they had a right to institute a suit in the Civil Court to contest entries 
whenever a suit is brought against them. It is just that some time should be 
given to the parties, when retrospective effect is going to be given to past records, 
to contest their rents in the Civil Court. I have suggested three years, because 
the people oE my part of the country have suffered lately from the effects of a 
cyclone and also from scarcity. If three years be given to contest an award 
under settlement proceedings, no hardship will accrue. But when retros- 
pective effect is going to be given to past records, the justice of the case 
requires that some such time should be given to parties to have the 
records corrected. The people arc strongly of opinion tliat their rights are 
not affected by the settlement records, and cannot be better expressed than in 
the words of Mr. Pargitor, who says that the people, rightly or wrongly, regulated 
their conduct in the belief that they had a right to bring a civil suit, and they did 
not think it worth while to contest these matters before the Revenue Officers. 
The Rulings of the High Court have been to the effect that Settlement Officers 
have no power to decide disjjutes between landlords and landlords or be- 
tween tenants and tenants ; nor have they power to fix the rent of a tenure or 
holding which the tenant claims to hold rent free. The recent ruling of the 
High Court to which reforonce was made by the Hon’blo Member in charge of 
the Bill, did not declare that the decisions of Revenue Officers operate as res 
judicata. The questions before the Judges in those cases, there were several 
cases— were whether the Special Judge had power to review his own judgment, 
and whether an appeal lay to the High Court on questions of rent. In de- 
ciding those cases, one of the Judges held that the power of review was 
inherent in Judges, and he also held that the review sections of the Civil 
Procedure Code applied to cases tried by Settlement Officers and the Special 
Judge. The main question has not been touched in those cases, and the previ- 
ous judgments were not reversed. That being the impression of the people, 
when retrospective effect is going to be given to past records, I submit that 
some time should be given to the parties interested to contest the entries in 
the records in the Civil Courts.” 

The Hon^ble Mb. Fintjcane said: — ‘^This amendment is opposed to the 
conclusion just come to on the previous amendments, that settlement of rents 
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and decisions by Revenue Officers are final. It is proposed by this amendment 
to give a period of three years to contest them.” 

The Hon’ble the President said:— “Whatever the impression of the people 
might have beon, the fact remains that in Chittagong the rents fixed were so 
moderate that they have not only been accepted, but they have been paid, and 
I think the people will be very unwilling to waste their money, trying to upset 
the decisions now, after they have accepted them and have paid their rents, 
notwithstanding that the lawyers may incite them to the contrary.” 

The Motion was put and negatived. 

The Hon’blo Mr. Finucane moved that the Bill, as settled in Council, 
bo passed, lie said: — 

“ I shall be very brief. I desire to explain that when I spoke of the 
Government of Bengal having been accused of being too much in favour of the 
raiyats, 1 had not in ray mind anything said by Hon’blo Members but what 
Jjaa boon said outside. 1 do not complain of the time which has boon taken 
up by the hon’ble movers of the amendments in the discussion which has 
taken place. The time which has boon occupied in this discussion is only 2 
liours and 10 minutes, and I cannot consider that unreasonable, nor can I 
con)j)lain of the Hon’ble Member from Chittagong trying to effect something 
which he conceived to bo favourable to the people of that district. In pro- 
posing that tiie Bill be now passed, I will only express the lioj )0 that the Bill 
will effect the objects for which it was introduced, namely, that it will afford 
reasonable facilities for the enhancement of rents where rents ought to bo 
enhanced, M’ithout at the same time unjustly affecting the interests of raiyats 
or endangering them. . I hope also that the Bill will clear up doubts and difficul- 
ties which' have arisen in the working of the present Act. And above all I 
hope tliat the Bill as now^ amended will continue to be the law of landlord 
and tenant in Bengal for at least a generation, and that there will be no 
unsettling of tlu^ law or interference with it for many years to come. The 
principles on which settlements of rents are to be made under this Bill are 
eclectic and elastic, and 1 hope one or other of them will suit the varying 
conditions of things in the different parts of this vast Province, and that the 
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Bill will in the course of time be found in its operation to be fair and just alike 
•to landlords and tenants and to Government. ’’ 

The Hon’ble the President said : — I congratulate the Council and the 
Hon’ble Member who has been in Aiarge of this Bill that it has at last reached the 
final stage, and 1 hope that it will prove satisfactory in its working. It 
consists really of three parts, as it were : The first part contains certain amend* 
ments of the substantive law of rent, the second enacts certain amendments of the 
law of the settlement of rents in permanently-settled estates, and the third part 
contains provisions, which I hope will prove effective, for a complete and sound 
settlement law for temporarily- settled estates and Government estates and such 
estates as may, under the provisions of the law, have that part of the Bill extend- 
ed to them throughout Bengal. The amendments in the substantive provisions 
of the. law of rents are, it has been said, favourable to zamindars. I am not 
much concerned to deny that, but I believe that the concessions which have 
been made are reasonable and just, certainly not extravagant, and merely 
such modifications as are required to give effect to the intention of the Legis- 
lature in 1885. I have throughout my official life fought many battles for the 
raiyats, but I have always endeavoured to maintain an open mind as to the 
merits of the rent controversy on both sides, and it is a satisfaction to me 
that I have been able to see my way to support amendments of the substantive 
law in the direction which they have taken in this Bill. It is a matter of 
special satisfaction that we have at last succeeded in giving Bengal a proper 
law of revenue and rent settlement. The old settlement procedure under the 
Regulation of 1822 was undoubtedly good enough, and many good settlements, 
both of revenue and of rent, were carried out under those provisions, and the 
discretion of the Revenue Officers was then unfettered by positive enactment. 
When the Rent Law, X of 1859, was passed, it was declared to apply to the pro- 
ceedings of Settlement Officers. I will not go through the whole history of the 
course of legislation, as I think it was given at very considerable length in the 
Hon’ble Mr. Finucane’s opening speech when introducing the Bill and in the 
papers connected with the Bill, But there can be no doubt whatever, and it has 
been held in this Council repeatedly within the last twenty years, that it is a 
crying want in Bengal that we should have a proper law of settlement. The 
Legislature in 1885 sought to effect it by placing the Government and the 
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zamindars on the same platform and providing for the appointment of Special 
Judges, intending, as I said this morning, that the proceedings of such officers in 
dealing with rent questions should be final. Unfortunately this intention was 
frustrated in some parts of the country by bo^i raiyats and tenure-holders being 
advised to keep away from the Settlement Officers and to take their chance in the 
Civil Courts. As I have already remarked, I see very little prospect of their 
following the very bad advice they are receiving ; for in Chittagong the rents of 
tenure-holders are being paid without the slightest difficulty or objection, and 
the same is the case also in Orissa, I am happy to state, where the settlement 
is proceeding through its stages in a remarkably satisfactory manner, and the 
proposals of the Revenue Officers are being accepted by the people. The Govern- 
ment is always moderate in its settlement of revenue, but in a settlement which 
is being effected after 60 years, it must be expected that something will be 
taken out of the pockets of the zamindars ; but I hope it will be in a large 
measure made up to them by a moderate enhancement of rents, and in a very 
short time by the growth and development of the country and by the opening 
out of new railways. The settlement of Orissa will be for a term of thirty 
years, and it is hoped that circumstances will during that period so considerably 
improve as to take away almost all the sting of bitterness out of the enhance- 
ment of levenue which the Government has had to lay upon the landholders. 
In the third part of the Bill relating to permanently-settled estates, the Govern- 
ment has endeavoured and the Select Committee have endeavoured to make the 
procedure more simple and cheap, and to remove all difficulties of construction 
of sections which have arisen since the passing of the Act of 1885 . I congratu- 
late the Council and myself on the passing of this Bill.’’ 

I'he Motion was put and agreed to. 
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BENGAL FINANCIAL STATEMENT FOR 1898-99. 


The Hon’ble Mb. Risley laid on the table the Financial Statement for 
1898-99, with explanatory notes. 

PART I.— General Review. 

(1) ACCOUNTS OP 1896.97. 

In the Financial Statement which was laid before the Council on the 
27th March 1897, it was assumed that the year 1896-97 had opened with a credit 
balance of Rs. 58,20,000, and had closed with a balance of Rs. 41,07,000, 
that the total amount available for expenditure during the year was 
Rs. 5,22,01,000, and that of this sum Rs. 4,80,94,000 had been spent. The actual 
result proves to have been worse thanthis estimate by Rs. 1,52,581. The amount 
actually available for expenditure was Rs. 5,26,72,062, but the amount actually 
expended during the year amounted to Rs. 4,87,17,567, thus leaving a closing 
])alance of Rs. 39,54,495, against Rs. 41,07,000, anticipated in March 1897. 
This reduction is chiefly due to excess expenditure under Famine Relief and 
to the grant of grain compensation allowance to certain Government servants 
on low pay. 

2. There was an increase of 4J lakhs on the receipt side, of which 
Rs. 2,36,000 were under Irrigation and Navigation,” due to (1) enhanced receipts 
under water-rates owing to the great demand for canal water caused by the 
failure of rainfall, (2) better collections arising from the high prices obtained by 
the cultivators, (3) the realization of arrear demands on the Orissa and Sone 
Canals, and (4) larger receipts from transport of rice. There was also 
an increase of Rs. 1,12,000 under Stamps owing to the execution of a large 
number of mortgages and deeds of sale in consequence of the prevailing scarcity 
and failure of crops ; and of Rs. 82,000 under Jails due to larger sales of 
manufactures to the Military Department. 

3. The increase of expenditure was chiefly under the heads of Land 
Revenue (Rs. 60,000), Law and Justice— Courts of Law (Rs. 64,000), Jails 
{Rs. 1,22,000), Police (Rs. 1,09,000), Education (Rs. 66,000), and Famine Relief 
(Rs. 3,05,000.) The increase under Courts of Law was due partly to pay- 
ments of compensation for dearness of provisions, and partly to increased 
expenditure under Salaries, and that under Jails to larger purchases of grain 
made in the two closing months of the year. The increase under Police 
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was due partly to the opening of new outposts and to an increase in the 
number of Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors and payment of their trayelling 
allowances, but chiefly to compensation for the dearness of food-grains, a con- 
cession which was extended to the constables employed on watch and ward 
duty on railways and as punitive police. 

4. The total expenditure on Famine Belief for 1896-97 as passed by 
the Government of India amounted to Rs. 23,00,000, thus-— 


Imperial 




India. 

Rs. 

Provincial 

... 

t. . 

... 

18,60,000 

Local 

... 


... 

4,60,000 



Total 

... 

23,00,000 


The total expenditure in 1896-97 amounted to Rs. 24,42,082, of which 
Rs. 2,86,816 has been taken against Local, and the balance, Rs. 21,55,266, 
against Provincial. The details of the Provincial expenditure are shown 


below : — 

Expenditure by Civil Department— Re. 

Salaries and establishment ... ... ... 51,228 

Belief works ... ... — ... 11,34,607 

Belief to people employed otherwise than on relief 

works ... ... ... ... 106 

Gratuitous relief... ... ... ... 4,64,676 

Miscellaneous ... ... ... ... 1,94,865 


ExMnditure by Public Works Department — 
Civil Works Branch — 


/ Civil buildings ... ... 

Original Works Communications 

Misoellaneous public improvements 


2,446 

1,19,178 

89,727 


Bs. 


18,36,482 


2,11,350 

Establishment ... ... ... ... 27,842 

Tools and plant ... ... ... 32,739 

Suspense ... ... ... 16,366 


Irrigation Branch- 

Works for which Capital and Revenue Accounts are 
kept— Revenue ... ... ... 4,024 

Works for which neither Capital nor Revenue 
Accounts are kept ... ... ... 10,620 

Agricultural works in the districts of Champaran 
and Nadia ... ... ... 16,844 


2,88,296 


31,488 


Total 


eeo 


21,55,266 
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5. Tbeactnal net result wasa deficit of Rs. 18,65^581, against Rs. 17,13,000 
anticipated when the reyised estimate for the year was passed. 

EEVI8ED ESTIMATE FOE I897.»a 

6. The budget estimate for 1897-98 as passed by the Government of 
India accepted Ks. 41,07,000 as the opening balance, and provided for receipts 
aggregating Rs. 4, 54j83,000 and the expenditure Rs. 4, 8o, 90, 000, so that the 
year should close with a balance of Rs. 10,00,000. The revised estimates now 
passed by the Government of India provide for a total revenue of Rs. 4,81,07,000 
and the expenditure of Rs. 4,9 j, 22, 000. The net result is a deficit of Rs. 34 ,1 5,000, 
against Rs. 31,07,000 anticipated last year. The chief cause of this falling off 
is due to the debit of Rs. 30,78,000 under Famine Relief, against Rs. 22,18,000, 
originally estimated. When the estimates for the year were passed by the 
Government of India in March 1897, it was anticipated that Local Funds 
would be able to contribute Rs. 8,17,000 towards the total outlay on Famine 
Relief measures, and that of the remainder, Rs, 22,18,000 would be borne 
by Provincial Funds, this being the sum which those revenues could bear 
without reducing the Provincial balance below half the minimum of 20 lakhs pro- 
scribed by the Secretary of State as tlio working balance in ordinary years. As 
Local Funds have hitherto contributed Rs. 3,56,000 only against Rs. 8,17,000 
estimated in March 1 897, the Government of India have directed that the Pro- 
vincial Revenues must make good the amount (Rs, 8,17,000 — Rs. 3,58,000= 
Rs, 4,81,000) which the local bodies are unable to pay, and havo accordingly 
reduced the closing balance of the Local Government from Rs. 10,00,000 to 
Rs. 5,39,000. The chief difficulty in realizing the full amount of ctmtribution 
estimated in March 1897 lies in the fact that the Local Funds of the districts in 
which famine was anticipated, but was not actually declared, cannot fairly be 
called upon to contribute to expenditure incurred outside those districts, while in 
others the repairing of damages caused by tbe earthquake and the measures for 
the prevention of bubonic plague are likely to tell heavily on their resources, so 
that there may be some practical difficulty in enforcing the full liability 
originally imposed. The question what contribution can be demanded is 
under the consideration of Government. 

7. On the receipt side the revenue is expected to show an increase, as stated 
above, from Rs. 4,54,83,000 to Rs. 4,61,07,000, or by Rs, 6,24,000. Of this, 
Rs. 4,00,000 are under Provincial Rates, owing to the increase of cess demands 
from revaluations, and Rs. 3,65,000 under Irrigation and I^avigation, from 
larger collections of water-rates on the Sone Canals owing to the dryness of 
41 mi Mfli'ar nart of the vear and the consequent high demand for water. There 
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are also small increases under Stamps (Rs. 1,31,000), Jails (Rs. 1,02,000) 
and Marino (Rs. 1,46,000). Against these increases there are decreases of 
Rs. 3,00,000 under Excise, owing to the prevailing scarcity and high prices of 
food-grains, in consequence of which a large number of licenses have remained 
unsettled in some districts, while in others settlements could only be effected at 
reduced rates ; and Rs. 2,67,000 under Miscellaneous, owing to partition fees 
and fees for Government audit of Incorporated Local Funds being now 
adjusted in reduction of charges instead of being credited to that head. 

8. The net increase of expenditure is Rs. 9,32,000, which is made up 
of an increase of Rs. 8,60,000 under Famine Relief, the reason of which is 
explained in paragraph 6 above, and of Rs. 1,26,000 under Irrigation and 
Navigation, owing chiefly to an adjustment of the value of stock in the 
Dehri workshops, which is being transferred from Imperial to Provincial 
account. There are also increases in the Civil Department due to the grant of 
compensation to the lower paid servants of Government for the dearness of 
provisions, which is estimated by the Accountftnt-Qeneral at nearly five lakhs, 
of which Rs. 1,32,000 appears under Law and Justice — Courts of Law, and 
Rs. 2,70,000 under Police, while the balance is distributed under several other 
heads. Expenditure in the Medical Department has been increased by charges 
in connection with the suppression of plague, and by the cost of the camp at 
Raniganj for pilgrims to the Hedjaz. Against these increases, savings are 
anticipated under Land Revenue (nearly two lakhs), owing to partition fees 
being adjusted in reduction of charges instead of being credited separately 
under the head Miscellaneous. 

BUDGET ESTIMATE, 18S8-S9. 

9. The budget estimate for 1898-99 as passed by the Government of 
India adopts Ks. 5,39,000 as the opening balance, and places both receipts 
and charges at Rs. 4,55,30,000, so that the closing balance will be the same as 
the opening balance. Compared with the budget estimate for 1897-98, the 
total receipts for 1898-99 show a small increase of Rs. 47,000, while, as 
compared with the revised estimate, there is a falling off of Rs. 5,77,000. This 
reduction is due to a special assignment of Rs. 6,23,000 having been made 
from the Imperial Revenues in 1897-98 for survey and settlement charges which 
is not to be repeated in 1898-99. The receipts from the Forest Department are 
expected to bring in less revenue owing to the cessation of the sleeper operations 
in the Singhbhum Division, while the increase of revenue under Irrigation and 
Navigation realised in 1897-98 from water-rates in the Sone Canal is not 
expected to recur. The receipts under Marine also show a decrease. On tbe 
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other hand the Excise revenue is expected to recover with the general improve- 
ment of agricultural prospects, and increased receipts are looked for under 
Provincial Rates from the revaluation of estates. On the expenditure side the 
total grant is Rs. 4,55,30,000 against Rs. 4,85,90,000, the budget estimate for 
1897-98, and Rs. 4,95,22,000, the revised estimate for the year. The reduction 
is chiefly due to no provision being made for Famine Relief, to the elimination 
T)f the grants for the administration of the South Lushai Hills which has been 
transferred to the Assam Administration from the 1st April 1898, and to the 
necessity of bringing the expenditure within the receipts of the year. The 
budget is explained somewhat more fully in the following part of the 
statement. 

PART II.- Detailed Remarks on the Budget for 1898-99. 

Receipts. 

10. Land Revenue , — The total collections under this head in 1896-97 were 
Rs. 3,87,68,379, and the estimate for 1898-99, including Rs. 7,51,000 for recov- 
eries on account of the Bihar survey charges, amounts to Rs. 4,08,73,000, The 
increase is chiefly noticeable under collections from Government estates which 
are estimated at Rs. 48,67,000 against Rs. 33,99,796, the actuals of 1896-97. 
The increase is chiefly due to the increased demands arising from the recent 
settlement operations which a bumper harvest will render it possible to collect. 
The adjustments between Imperial and Provincial will probably result in a 
net transfer of Rs. 17,11,000 to Imperial in 1898-99, as shown below 

Rs. 

Fixed contribution to Imperial Revenues under the terms of 
the Provincial Contract ... ... ... 1419 000 

Add^ 

Contribution to Assam Administration for transfer of the 
South Lushai Hills 3,00,000 

Total ... 17,19,000 

Deduct-^ ~ " 

Special assignment for additional junior scholarships to 
pupils in Assam in reo ignition of the Jubilee 3,000 

Chant for transfer of Imperial buildings to the oharge of 
local agency ... ... ... 5^000 

Total ... 8,000 

17,11,000 


• Net sum to be transferred to Imperial Funds 
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11. The estimated Provincial share of Land Revenue is arrived at as 
follows : — 



Reviled 

Efitimate, 

1897-98. 

Eftiroate 

1898-99. 


Ba. 

Bs. 

Gross Land Revenue 

3,99,00,000 

4,08,73,000 

Deduot 12 per cent, on estimated oollections 
from Government ebtates (Provincial) 
Deduot on aooount of roooverios of Bihar 
Survey end Settlement charges (Imperial) 

5.40.000 

6.88.000 

5.84.000 

7.51.000 

Total deduction 

12,28,000 

13,35,000 

Net amount divisible between Imperial and 
Piovincial 

3,86,72,000 

3,95,38,000 

Provincial share of above 

Deduot on aooount of adjustments 

06,68,000 

7,69,000 

08.84.000 

17.11.000 

Net 

Add 12 per cent, on collections from Govern- 
ment estates 

88,99,000 

5,40,000 

81,73,000 

5,84,000 

Total Provincial shore 

94,39,000 

87,57,000 


12. Stamps , — The budget estimate of the total revenue from Stamps for 
1897-98 was passed by the Government of India at Ks. 1,74,25,000. The 
actuals in 189^1-97 amounted to Rs. 1,75,74,296, and the latest returns from 
the Comptroller-General show that the receipts during the first eleven months 
of 1897-98 exceeded those of the corresponding period of the proceeding year by 
Rs. 64,000. As, however, a part of this increase must have been due to the 
execution of a large number of bonds and documents on account of scarcity, 
the revised estimate for 1897-98 has been placed at Rs. 1,76,00,000 and the 
estimate for 1898-99 at Rs. 1,76,56,000. The Provincial share is throe-fourths 
of this sum, and amounts to Rs. 1,^12,42,000. 

13. Excise , — The budget estimate of the total revenue under this bead for 
1897*98 was Rs. 1,34,50,000 against Rs. 1,33,99,312, the actuals of 1896 97; but 
as the settlements of excise shops up to 31st May 1897 showed, owing to the 
scarcity then prevailing, a decrease of Rs. 4,01,124 as compared with the results 
of the corresponding period of 1896-97, the estimate was reduced to 
Rs. 1,28,00,000 in December 1897. The Comptroller-GenoraPs latest statement 
shows that the revenue has gradually begun to revive, and the revised 
estimate for 1897-98 has been passed for Rs. 1,28,50,000. The estimate for 
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1898-99 has been placed at Rs. 1,32,50,000^ and the Provincial share of one- 
half amounts to Rs. 66,25,000. 

14. Provincial Rates , — The actual collections of the Public Works Cess in 

1896- 97 amounted to Rs. 43,07,112, and the receipts in the first 10 months of 

1897- 98 showed an increase of Rs. 1,18,679 over those of the corresponding 
period of tiic preceding year. The revised estimate for 1897-98 has accordingly 
been raised to Rs. 44,30,000. The receipts from the general rate for the manage- 
ment of private estates aggregated Rs. 1,50,199 in 1896 97 and showed an in- 
crease of Rs. 19,148 in the first 10 mouths of 1897-98 over those of the 
receipts of the preceding year. The total estimate of collections for 1897-98 has 
accordingly been placed at Rs. 46,00,000. 

15. Forests, — The receipts under this head have been entered at 
Rs. 2,67,000 loss than the rcviecd estimate for 1897-98, as the demand 
for sleepers for the RaiSareilly-Benaros Railway has now ceased, and no further 
departmental timber operations ar(‘ contemplated. It is expected that 
Rs. 8,60,000 will be reabsed from timber, &c., received by purchasers, 

16. Registration, — The budget estimate under this liead for 1897-98 was 

Rs. 14,20,000 against Rs. 15,44,095, the actuals of 1896-97. The receipts 
both in the latter part of 1896-97 and in the first six months of 1897-98 
wore comparatively large on account of the large number of bonds, 
mortgages and deeds of sale registered owing to the prevailing scarcity ; and 
the revised estimate for th(‘ year has been placed at Rs. 15,50,000. 

The increase in registration is not expected to continue during the current year, 
and the estimate has accordingly been j)laccd at Rs. 15,10,000. 

17. Law and JustLe — Courts of Law, — The receipts from magisterial fines 
still continue to decline. 'J'he revihcd estimate for 1897-98 has been placed 
at Rs. 7,90,000 and the estimate for 1898-99 at Rs. 7,96,000 against 
Rs. 8,22,122, the actuals of 1896 97. 

18. Jails. — The estimate under this head is Rs. 10,06,000 against 

Rs. 9,70,703, the actuals of 1896-97. The increase is mainly due to larger 
supplies of manufactures to the Military Department and the Police. 

19. Police,— estimate under this head is Rs. 2,22,000 against 

Rs. 2,42,000, the revised estimate for 1897-98, and Rs. 1,88,460, the 

actuals of 1896-97. The increase is due to larger recoveries on account of 

police supplied to railway companies and for punitive police. 

20. Marine. — The budget estimate for 1897-98 was Rs. 9,54,000 
which has been raised to Rs. 11,00,000 in the^ revised estimate with reference 
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to the actuals of the first ten months of the year. The increase is 

mainly under pilotage receipts in Calcutta, which fluctuate with the tonnage 

of yessols visiting and leaving the port. The estimate for 1898-99 is 

Rs. 10 , 00 , 000 . . 

21. Education. — The estimate under this head amounts to Rs. 6,62,000 
against Rs. 5,99,000, the revised estimate for 1897-98, and Rs. ^,64,666, the 
actuals of 1896-97. The improvement is due to the inclusion of receipts from 
the Eden Hindu Hostel, and to larger receipts anticipated from the Kursoong 
Boys’ and Girls’ Boarding Schools. 

22. Scientific and other Minor Departments. — The total receipts for 1898-99 

are estimated at Rs. 2,31,000 against Rs. 2,19,000, the revised estimate 
for 1897*98, and Rs. 2,03,980, the actuals of 1896-97. The increase 

is expected partly from larger sales of quinine and partly from receipts on 
account of the hostel attached to the Veterinary Institution at Belgachia. 

23. Miscellaneous. — The receipts under this head amount to Rs. 6,94,000 
against Rs. 9,35,000, the budget estimate for 1897-98, and Rs. 9,13,956, 
the actuals of 1890-97. The decrease is due chiefly to partition fees being 
now adjusted in reduction of charges in the Land Revenue budget instead of 
being credited to Miscellaneous, and partly to the fees for Government audit 
of Incorporated Local Funds being now adjusted by deduction from the 
Provincial expenditure of Civil oflSces of Account and Control in the General 
Administration Budget. 

24. Irrigation. — Direct receipts from Major Works. — The budget estimate 
of direct receipts for 1897-98 was Ils. 16,50,000, and the revised estimate 
has been taken at Rs. 20,00,000 ; the reason of the increase of Rs. 3,50,000 is 
that on all the canals the collection of water-rates and the navigation receipts 
and on the Midnapore Canal the miscellaneous receipts are expected to exceed 
the budget. The actual receipts during 1896-97 were Rs, 19,09,613, of which 
the sum of Rs. 13,05,121 was from water rates only. The budget estimate for 
1898-99 is Rs. 17,02,000. 

25. Civil Works. — The estimate of receipts in charge of the Public Works 
Department is Rs. 1,93,000, which is the same as the budget estimate for 
1897-98. The actuals in 1896-97 wore Rs. 2,71,369, but they included 
Rs, 36,507, being profits of the Calcutta Workshops, and Rs. 63,649, being the 
Government share of the surplus profits of Darjeeling-Himalayan Railway for 
the year ending 30th June 1896. The estimate of receipts from works in 
charge of the Civil Department is Rs. 2,58,000, and Rs. 11,000 for rent of 
staging bungalows, which are credited under this head from 1897-98 instead 
of under the head Miscellaneous ks heretofore. 
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Expenditure. 

26. Refundc and The total Provincial expenditure in 1898-99 

is estimated at Rs. 1,78,000, against Rs. 1,73,000, the revised estimate for 

1897- 98, and Rs. 1,86,744, the actuals of 1896-97. The actuals for 1896-97 
included some special payments in the district of Faridpur to claimants of 
mesne profits which had been credited to Government under Land Revenue. 

* Larger provision has been made under Stamps owing to the anticipated increase 
in revenue. 

27. Land Revenue.-^TYiQ total Provincial expenditure for 1897-98 was 
originally estimated at Rs. 45,71,000, but in the revised estimate this has 
been reduced to Rs. 43,85,000, owing to partition fees having been adjusted^ 
under the orders of the Comptroller-General, in reduction of charges, instead of 
being credited to I^Iiscellaneous, heretofore. The excess expenditure under 
the head of grain compensation allowance has been counterbalanced by savings 
due to lower rate of* exchange compensation allowance. The estimate for 

1898- 99 is Rs. 40,48,000, which includes a provision of Rs. 4,65,000 for Survey 
and Settlement charges, against Rs. 8,06,000 provided for in the budget for 

1897- 98. The following are the details of the charges under these heads for 

1898- 99:— 



Surveys. 

Settlements. 

Total. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Orissa, including Kburda 

Chittagong 

Backergunge 

Gaya 

Noakhali ... 

Ghatwali lands, Bankuia 

Petty eettlements 

Total 

Rs. 

3,300 

Rs. 

3,40,792 

43,359 

14,390 

1,000 

12,000 

10,161 

40,000 

Rs. 

3,40,792 

43,359 

14,390 

1,000 

16,300 

10,161 

40,000 

3,300 

4,61^02 

4,65,002 
or 4,65,000 
in round 
numbers. 


Against this reduction larger grants have been made for agricultural and sani- 
tary improvements in Government estates. 

28* Exeice . — The total expenditure for 1898-99 is estimated at Rs. 6,92,000, 
against Rs. 6,69,000, the revised estimate for J897-98, and Rs. 6,96,420, the 
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actuals of 1896-97. The estimate for 1898-99 includes a provision of Rs. 15,000 
for the supply of uniforms to the Excise Detective staff and for the strengthen- 
ing of that staff in Bihar in case it is decided to introduce the system of tree-tax 
on toddy trees. The actuals of 1896-97 included charges for the construction 
and repairs of distillery buildings which have now been transferred to the 
Public Works Department. 

29. Provincial Rates , — The Provincial expenditure for 1897-98 was 
originally estimated at Rs. 1,19,000, against Rs. 74,204, the actuals of 1 896*97* 
It was intended to revise the arrangement sanctioned in 1879, under which 
the Government cost of collecting the cess was fixed once for all at Ks. 48,000, 
which was equivalent to one-third of the cost as it then stood, and the balance 
was made payable by the District Funds. In settling the terms of the new 
contract, the Government of India wore asked to make an assignment so that 
the Government share might be fixed at a sum equal to onc-third of the cost 
actually incurred in 1896-97. But that Government was unable to make any 
assignment on this account ; and in view of the diminished resources of this 
Government, it has boon decided to defer sanction to Ihe contemplated change 
for the present. The revised estimate under this head has now been reduced 
from Rs. 1,19,000 to Rs. 60,000, and the estimate for 1898-99 has been placed 
at Rs. 59,000. 

30. /brc5/5.--The budget grant for 1898-99 is Rs. 5,55,000, against 
Rs. 7,07,000 and Rs. 6,25,000, the budget and revised estimates for 1897-98 
respectively. Rupees 82,000 have been provided for in 1898-99 for Roads and 
Building (including Rs. 6,000 for a portable tramway in the Darjeeling Division, 
and Rs. 14,000 for the construction of two head-quarters bungalows, works 
which had to be deferred in 1897-98}. The increased provision in the budget 
for 1898-99 is also due to the fact that the reorganization scheme will now be 
fully worked up to, and that the vacancies in the class of Extra Assistant 
Conservators will be filled up. 

31. Registration ,— estimate for 1898-99 is Rs. 8,87,000, against 
Rs. 8,73,000, the budget estimate for 1897-98, and Rs. 8,52,358, the actuals 
of 1896-97. Thn increase is chiefly due to larger provision for commission to 
Rural Sub-Registrars and remuneration to copyists and section- writers. 

32. General Admimstration. — The total Provincial expenditure in 1897-98 
was originally estimated at Rs. 17,28,000, but in the revised estimate this has been 
reduced to Rs. 17,02,000. The reduction is nominal and is due to the audit 
fees recovered from Incorporated Local Funds having been adjusted in 
reduction of charges under the sub-head “Civil Offices of Accounts and Audit” 
instead of being credited to *the head “ Miacellanfimi« ” 
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1898-99 has been placed at Rs. 17,24,000, and includes a provision of Rs. 40,000 
for the construction of a new steamer for the Commissioner of Chittagong, as 
the old one has become unserviceable. 

33. Lau> and JueHce-^Criminal Courts ^ — The original estimate of expen- 
diture for 1897-98 was Rs. 89,42,000, against Rs. 89,53,640, the actuals of 

1896- 97. The compensation for dearness of provisions, debited to this head in 

1897- 98, will probably amount toRs. 1,32,000, and the estimate of total expendit 
ture has been raised to Rs. 90,60,000 in the revised estimate of the year. The 
estimate for 1898-99 is Rs. 89,73,000, and includes larger provision for fees to 
pleaders in criminal cases and for process-serving charges. 

34. Jails » — The estimate for 1898-99 amounts to Rs. 23,50,000, agaius. 
Rs. 25,00,000, the revised estimate for 1897-98, and Rs. 25,91,572, the actuals of 
1896-97, Both the revised estimate for 1897-98 and the actuals of 1890-97 
included larger grants for dieting charges consequent on the rise of the price of 
food-grains. In the estimates for 1898-99 a provision of Rs. 7,00,000 has 
been made for the purchase of raw materials, against Rs. 0,50,000 provided 
for in the estimates for 1897-98 and Rs. 7,75,620, the actuals of 1896-97. 

35. Police . — The following table compares the estimates of expenditure 
under this head : — 



Actuals, 

1890-97. 

Estimates, 

1897-98. 

Revised 

estimates, 

1897-98. 

Estimate, 

1898-99. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Presidency Police ... 

Municipal Police ... 
Superiutendence ... 

District Executive Force 

Village Police 

Special Police ... 

Railway Police 

Cattle-pounds 

Upper Burma Police charges ... 
Refunds 

Lump addition for increase to 
the pay of peons 

Rb. 

7,08,301 

45,082 

1,65,903 

46,36,909 

20,208 

4,55,282 

1,20,440 

4,237 

2,737 

Ks. 

7.53.000 

45.000 

1.52.000 
44,92,000 

20.000 
6,00,000 

1.29.000 
6,000 

14,000 

6,000 

2,000 

Rs. 

7.66.000 

48.000 

1.59.000 
48,11,000 

20.000 

4.05.000 

1.32.000 

4.000 
14,000 

3.000 

••••*• 

Bs. 

7.65.000 
46,500 

1.59.000 
45,91,000 

65.000 

1.16.500 

1.32.500 
6,000 

14.000 
3,000 

Deduct for rounding 




68,97,600 

600 

Total 

62,19,099 

61,18,000 

1 

63,62,000 

68,07,000 
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The original estimate of expenditure for 1897-98 amounted to Rs. 61,18,000, 
against Rs. 62,19,099, the actuals of 1896-97. The revised estimate has 
been raised to Rs. 63,62,000 in order to provide for Rs. 2,70,000 on account 
of grain compensation allowance for dearness of provision. The decrease in 
the bndget for 1898-99 as compared with the revised estimate for 1897-98 is 
duo chiefly to no expenditure being anticipated that year on account of 
grain compensation allowance, and to the transfer of the South Lushai 
Hills Police to the Assam Administration from the 1st April 1898. Under 
Village Police provision has been made for the introduction of the Village 
Police system into Orissa under Act VI (B.C.) of 1870. Under District 
Executive Force provision has been made for the substitution of Sub- 
Inspectors for head-constables, in accordance with the recommendation of the 
Police Commission, for temporary police force required in connection with 
the various Plague Camps, and for additional police sanctioned in the 
Sorampore subdivision of the Ilooghly district and in the district of Backer- 
gunge. Provision has also been made for the revision of boat establishment 
and allowances in Backergunge sanctioned as a tentative measure. 

36. Marine.-^T\\o estimates for 1808-99 is Ks. 8,91,000 against Rs. 9,1 1,000, 
the sanctioned estimate for 1 89 r-98. The decrease is under Pilotage and 
Pilot Establishment,” the expenditure under wliich varies according to the 
number and tonnage of vessels visiting the ports. A j)ro vision of Rs. 12,000 
has been made for a light for the Kutubdia light -house at Chittagong to be 
indented for from England. 

37. Education , — The total expenditure for 1898-99 has been estimated 
at Rs. 28,97,000 against Rs. 27,46,000, the sanctioned grant, and Rs. 27,80,000, 
the revised estimate for 1897-98. The increase is due to (1) the reorgani- 
zation of the Educational Service; (2) the appointment of two additional 
Inspectors and of two Sub-Inspectors; (3) the large provision made for boarding 
charges in thoKursoong Bo} s’ Boarding School; (4) the opening of a new board- 
ing school for girls at Kurseong; (5) the provision for boarding charges of 
the Eden Hindu Hostel, a corresponding entry being made on the receipt 
side; (6) the examination charges of schools under the control of the Inspector 
of European Schools; and ^^7) larger expenditure on grants for the encourage- 
ment of literature and other purposes. The provision for the Agricultural class 
of the Civil Engineering (College, Sibpur, and for apparatus for the mining 
course has been repeated. 

38. Medical — The estimate for 1898-99 shows an increase of Rs. 52,000 
over the charges originally s^petioned for 1897-98, of which Ks. 50,000 are 
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due to the provision for the prevention of plague. On the other hand the 
. revised estimate for 1897-98 has been raised to Rs. 19,58,000 so as to provide 
a Ifthh and-a-half on account of the above expenditure, while savings are 
anticipated under the head of salaries of medical men owing to the deputation 
of several medical officers to military and famine duty. 

39. Scientific and other Minor Departments. — There is an increase of 
Rs. 10,000 as compared with the budget for 1897-98 which is explained by 
the increase under ^‘Veterinary Charges” owing to the increase in the pay 
of lecturers, employment of additional establishment and provision for boarding 
charges of the students in the hostel attached to the school. The small differ- 
ences under other subheads do not call for special remarks. 

40. Misccllancoiis.^ThB estimate for 1898-09 is Rs. 19,000 less than 
the budget for 1897-98. The decrease is due to no provision having been made 
for special Commissions of enquiry and also to the transfer of the charges for 
staging bungalows to head “45— Civil Works.” 

41. lrrii]atlo}i Majn7' Works , — Under the category of Major Works are 
included the Oiissa Canals, the Midnaporo Canal, tlie Hidjili Tidal Canal, 
and the Sone Canals, the outlay for the construction and extension of ali 
which has for the most j)art been advanced from the Imperial t reasury, while 
the Provincial Grovornnnmt,* which gets all the receipts from these works, is 
responsible for the inainlenance of them and for the payment of inten*st on the 
capital inv(!sted on tln'in. riie total grunt for working ey])< uses for J898-99 
is Rs. 13,07,000 against Rs. I4,t0,000, the budget grant for 1897-98, and 
Ks. 13,60,000, the revised estimate fur the year, as show'ii below: — 



Budget esti- 

Revised esti- | 

Estimate, 


mate, 1897-98. • 

male, 1897-98. 

1898-99. 

1 

2 

a 1 

1 4 


Rs. 

Hr. 

Rs. 

Orissa Canals ... ... 

o 

o 

o" 

4,90,000 

4,63,000 

Midnapore Canal ... ... ' 

2,59,001* 

2,3<s0()0 

2,59,000 

Hidjili Tidal Canal ... ... ' 

55.0U0 

46,000 

61,000 

Sone Canals 

5,65,000 

5,88,000 

5,84,000 

Total 

14,40,000 

13,60,000 

13,67,000 


The decrease in the revised estimate for 1897*98 is due to the reduction of 
the grants for the Orissa, Midnapore and Hidjili Canals against a small addi- 
tion of Rs. 23,000 to the grant for Sone Canals. The amount of Interest on 
debt varies with the amount outstanding from time to time. 

. 42. Irrigation Minor Works in chaige of the Public Works Department,---- 
The revised estimate for 1897-98 is Rs. 1 1 ,44,000 against the budget estimate 
of Rs. 15,25,000, The increase is mainly due to the additional grants (1) of 
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Rs. 1,06,000 sanctioned to meet the transfer of the stock of the Dehri Work- 
shops from 49— Imperial” to this head; (2j of Rs. 30,000 for the repairs to ^ 
the Kutubdia embankments in Chittagong damaged by the cyclone; (3) of 
Rs, 30,000 sanctioned for repairs to embankments in the South-Western 
Circle and other works ; and (4) of Rs. 54,000 transferred from 42 — Major 
Works to meet increased charges for capital expenditure on Orissa and Calcutta 
and Eastern Canals. The budget estimate of total expenditure for 1898-99 
is Rs. 14,83,000 against Rs. 15,25,000 for 1897-98. The estimate for 1898-99 
includes an assignment of Rs. 1,36,800 under Calcutta and Eastern Canals * 
for the Bhangore khal improvement project against Rs. 3,78,000 in 1897-98. 
The variations under other heads are shoum in detail in Appendix B. 

43. Civil Works . — The expenditure in charge of the Public Works 
Department has been greatly reduced owing to the reduction of the Provincial 
balance. The allotment includes the following grants for original works : — 

Rs. 

lloconstruotmg the Collector’s cutchery with subsidiary buildings 

at Bogra ••• ... ... 25,000 

Reconstruction of the Collectorate buildioga at Rangpur damaged 

by the earthquake . , , ... ... 65,7 50 

RecouHtruction of the outcheries at Dacca and Myniensingh 

dam aged by the earthquake ... ... ... 1,80,000 

Reconstruction of the Judge’s Court buildings at Rangpur 

damaged by the earthquake ... ... ... 25,000 

Ooustniction of new double Munsifi at Jalpaiguri ... ... ] 8,000 

Ditto a subdi visional Court-house at Gaibanda ... 15,000 

Ditto a subdivisional residence nt Sorumporo ... 20,000 

Ditto a central ganja golah at Nowgoiig .. ... 20,000 

Ditto a parsonage for 8t. John’s Church at Calcutta ... 20,000 

Ditto a residence for the District Superintendent of 
Police, Noakhali ... .. ... ... 19,000 

Providing cubicles and oonstruotii^ a third double-storied barrack 

with cubicles in Bhagalpur Central Jail ... ... 41,657 

Constructing new Cliemical block, Medical College ... ... 23,000 

Ditto Pathological and Physiological buildings, 

Medical College ... ... ... ... 20,000 

Compensation for land required for the new quarters for Military 

students, Metlical College .. ... ... 20,000 

Fittings for Chemical Department, Medical College ... ... 25,000 

Improvements to Campbell Hospital ... ... 60,000 

Bridge on 44th mile of the road from Ranchi to Purulia ... 18,000 

Constructing roads in the Duars ... ... ... 60,000 

Improving first section of the road from Tista Bridge to Rungpoo 60,312 

No funds have been provided in the budget for the construction of the 
European General Hospital, Calcutta, as there is no balance available from the 
Provincial grant for Public Works. The Government of India have, however, 
promised to provide a sum of 3 lakhs on account of this work in the Imperial 
Civil Works Budget for 1898-99. 

H. H. RISLEY. 

Calcutta ; \ 

The find md. ) 
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(In Bopees omitting OOO's excepting in the Actnala.) 


HlAIMe 

Actuals, 

l»9d.97. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1897-98. 

Revised 

Estimate, 

1897-98. 

Estimate, 

1898.99. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

Opening balance 


68,20,076 

41,07 

89,54 

5,89 

Principal Heads of Revenue 

I._Land Eereaue - { ^SStmcnte 
m.— Salt ... 

IV. — Stamps 

V.— Excise ... 

VI. — Provincial Sates ... 

VII. — Customs 
^IIL— Assessed lazes 

IX.— Forests 

X.'-Begistration 

;;; 

1,00,01,412 

—13,46,088 

1,34,239 

1,81,80.722 

83,49,828 

44,67,311 

94.U4 

24,69.220 

6,85,426 

7,72.347 

1,01.42 

-7,96 

*1,30,69 

67,26 

42,00 

91 

24,60 

6,60 

7,10 

1,02,08 

—7,69 

1.82.00 

64,26 

46.0t» 

91 

24,50 

6,08 

7,76 

1,04,68 

—17,11 

1,82,42 

66,26 

47,80 

93 

24,60 

4,64 

7,66 

lotal 

••• 

8,37,88,630 

8,72,41 

8,76,78 

8,71,16 

XII.— Interest 


2,31,839 

8,09 

2,96 

4.27 

*OBt-Oflice, Telograpb and Mint- 
Oil -Post-Office 

... 

263 




Receipts by Civil Department— 

XVI.— Law and Justice- 
Courts of Law 

Jails 

XVTI. — Police 

XVIII— Marine 

XIX.— Education 

XX,— Medical 

XXI —Scientific and other Minor Departments 

8,22,123 
9.70,703 
1,88,** 60 
9, .37,0^7 
6,64,666 
1,98,848 
2,03,980 

8,30 

U.08 

1,80 

9,64 

6,27 

3,11 

2,23 

7,90 

10,10 

2.42 

11,0j 

6,99 

2,01 

2.19 

7.96 

J0,06 

2,22 

10,00 

6,62 

2.00 

2,31 

Total 

... 

38.86,8' »7 

39,33 

41,61 

41,17 

iliscellanoons- 

XXII. — Receipts in aid of Superannuation 
KXIJI.- Stationery and Printing 

XXV. — Miscellaneous ... 

... 

64,170 

1 1,28,246 

9,13,966 

60 

1,34 

9,36 

60 

1,24 

6,78 

56 

1.24 

6,94 

Total 

... 

10,96,372 

, 11,29 

6>68 

8,74 

Elail way- 

state Railways 


44,82,690 




Imwtion— 

XXIX— Major works (direct receipts) 
XXX.— Minor Works and Kfavigation- 
by Public Works Department 
^y Civil Department 

... 

19,09,613 

6,74,241 

1,82,995 

16,60 

6,60 

1,16 

20,00 

6,60 

1,31 

17,02 

7,18 

1,27 

Total 

••a 

27,16,649 

24,26 

27,91 

25,46 

Buildings and Roads— 

KXXIL— Civil Works— 

By Public Works Department 
By Civil Department 

s«s 

2,71,369 

2,46,069 

1,98 

2,52 

1,98 

2,80 

1,93 

2.68 

Total 

Ml 

6,17,488 

4,46 

4,23 

4,61 

Contributions 

M. 

1,82,298 

— 





Total 


4,68,61,986 

4MH8 

4.61,07 

4,66,80 

Gbavd Toth. 

— 

6.26,72,062 

. 4,96,90 

6,00,61 

4,60,69 





imyjtmi, 


BENGAL PBOVINOIAL EXPENDITUEE. 

(In Ilnpees, omitting OUO’g, excepting in the Aotnals.) 


Heads. 

Actuals, 

1896.97. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1897-98. 

Revised 

Estimate, 

1897-98. 

Estimate, 

1898-99. 

J 

2 

8 

• 

6 

Direct demand on the rovenuo— 

1. lltifnnds and Drawbacks 

2. Assiunmeuts and Componsations 

8. Land liovonue ... ... 

6. Salt 

6. Stamps 

7. Excise 

8. Provincial Kates 

9. Customs 

10, Assessed Taxes ... 

11, Forests 

12, Bcgistmtion 

1,86,744 
l.ti4,687 
87,20.691 
60,799 
5,06,620 
1,74.106 
74,204 
7.60,253 
91,221 
8,45,0 n 
4,26,179 

1,71 

1,64 

46,71 

6,27 

3.67 

1,19 

8,00 

P6 

3,63 

4,37 

1,73 

1.66 

43,86 

6,14 

8,85 

60 

7,80 

95 

3,18 

4,88 

1,78 

1,65 

40,48 

5,36 

8,46 

69 

7,97 

96 

2,77 

4,44 

Total 

Interest— 

65,00,324 

76,96 

72,58 

69,46 

13. Interest on ordinary debt ... 

PoBt*ofnce, Telegraph, aud Mint— 

J6. I’ost-ollice 

2,14,676 

2,16 

2,25 

2,48 

4,919 

10 

6 

8 

Salaries aud Exfjonses of Civil Dcpartmout — 

18. (joucrai Administration 

1». Law aud Juatioo [ J"!;'*’* - 

20. I’olice 

21. Marine 

22. Education 

24. MedioaJ 

26. Politioiil 

2b. Sciontilic and other Minor Departments. 

17,66,921 

89,63,640 

25.91,672 

62,19,090 

8,78,032 

27,41,026 

19,40,398 

21,617 

4.42,638 

17,28 

89.42 

22,3-2 

61,18 

9.n 

27,46 

19,18 

25 

4,56 

17,02 

90,60 

26,00 

68,62 

9,21 

27,80 

19,68 

19 

4.54 

17.24 

89,78 

23,60 

68.97 
8,91 

28.97 
19,70 

18 

4,65 

Total 

Miscellaneous— 

2,65.39,843 

2,60,76 

2,67.66 

2,61,85 

29. Superannuation, Ac ... i 

80. Statioucry and I'riniing 

38, Miscolluiieous ... ... j 

19,18,363 

30,98.907 

2,42,150 

20,32 

11,34 

2,57 

20,83 

11,12 

^,85 

21,20 

11,16 

2.38 

Total 

Famino lielief and Insurance— 

82,69,415 

34,23 

34..30 

34,80 

83. Famino Kciief ... 

21,66,266 

22,18 

80,78 


Bailwaj (Revenue Account) — 

^ 40. Subsidised Companies — Jiand, Ac. ,.. 

Irrigation — 
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42. Atajor Works — 

Working expenses 

Interest on debt ... 

43. Minor Works and Navigation — 

By Publie Works llepartmout 

Hy Civil Department ... 

12,81,881 

24.64,143 

17,78,208 

4,911 

1M6 

24,04 

16,26 

8 

13.60 

24.61 

17,41. 

4 

18,67 

24,69 

14,83 

13 

. Total 

Buildings and IS ends — 

66,29,143 

61,18 

66,69 

63,22 

45. Civil Works — 

By Tublie Works Dopartmout 
l>y Civil Deportment 

86,24,675 

3,04,376 

32,60 

1,36 

29,75 

1,26 

32,06 

90 

Total 

38,28,960 

33,86 

31,01 

82,96 

Contributions 

16,85,149 

12,25 

11,00 

10,60 

Total 

4,87,17,667 

4,85,90 

4,95,22 

4,66.30 

Closing balance ^ 

89,54,495 

10,00 

6,89 

6,89 

Obind Total ... i 

5.26,72,062 

4.96,90 

6,00,61 

4,60,69 

PrOTinoud surplBi ( +) or deficit (— J . 

-18,86,681 

-aw.- 

-84,U 

*««««« - 

A 
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APPENDIX A. 

, Btnyal Provimial Beeeiptt in detail of minor keads, 

friie figures in oolnmns 4 and S are those accepted by the GoTemment of India,} . 

/. — Land Revenue-^ 


OroM Land Rev«nu« 


Deduct 18 per ront. on rolloctions Jrom Government 1 
wtatea (Proviiielal) ... I 


rliarges (Itu penal) 


Total deduction 


Provincial ahare of above (one-fourth) 
lleduct on account of oiijuatmcntti 


Add 12 per cent, collections ... 

Total Provincial slisro 


Aetna U, 

I Budget 
■ Estuimte, 

I 1897-08. 

1 Revised 
. Estimate. 
1897-98. 1 

' 1 

Estimate, 

nws-w. 

Rbhareb. 

2 

i 

4 

5 

e 

3,87,88,879 

1 3,92,60.000 

i 

1 3,W!),00,000 

4,08,7S.IHK) 

Imupease due to rt'vlsioii of 





iotllements. 

4.63,6(17 

6,40,000 ; 

1 6.40,000 

6.81,000 


1,.WI.532 

3,00.0(8) 

6.88,000 

7,61,000 


6,17,159 

8,40,000 1 

12,28.000 

l.H.8\ti(M) 



3,K|,10,(HM> 

3,80,72.000 

3.95,38,00(1 


95.37, Kor. 
-"l3.P.,tih8 1 

96.02, 00() ! 
— 7,0(5,<M)0 i 

96.6.8,0(10 ■ 
— 7.»i0.«.)0 , 

9N,H1,0(SI ; 
—17,11,000 1 

1 As i«!r details lielow. 

8I.1»I,7!7 1 
4.«;j,(l07 ; 

88,06,000 ' 
6.40,000 1 

8K,l'9,O(>0 ' 
6. HI.IMMI j 

81.7.H,(HW» j 
6,81,018) j 


«0.B5,3.*4 1 

93,4i5,00U ! 

»t.3l).0(H) 1 

87,67.«8'0 j 



Adjustments — 


Fixed contribution to Imiional Rcvenue.s under tin 

terras ot the contmet 

Add ppyablc to liuponiil Firads-- 


(lOiicral Post OHicc 

Grunt for tempciary eatablishuient fort lie ollice 
Ilf tin* Mcti'Oiologicul Keporlor, JienKul, lor 
recalculiiiinri of Metedr.^loirical ninin vuhir 
publuh***! in the Provinciul Meiiflici Ueporl 

Half of tin* di‘f'*ired uitcrcsl payiilile by flie 
Poll C’()iiiimhhioiit*i.s, lalcultu, on the Kidder- 
pore Uiwk loans 

C-ontrlbiition on account of transfer of South 
Liisliai llilU to Absam 


IK’duet to lx* r(*rovered from Imperial Funds— 

Special usswnment on uccount of survey and 
seitlon enl charfrea 
Advance for tin Jlijili Tidul Canal 
Gninf for transfer of liupenal buildings to the 

chaise of bodies 

AHSigninent foi (Irialonu Police 
Giant to nieet the cost of additional rustnins 
establishments for <,'aleiitta and JhittusniiK ... 
tSalarv, passuge-inniiey and oiitlit allowanee of 
probatioui'r gardeners fur tlie Royal liotanie 

Gard-n 

Assam Jubilee' scliolursbnifl 


Towing charges of the Tthnfat 

Grant for tlu? ti-ansfer of Cbservutorv biiihl- 
mgs to charge of the Prormcial Public Works 

Department . ... 

Aasigfnmenf for loss of rewniio on account of the 
discontinuance of the system of pn-paynieiit 
of duty in Hengal on ganja ei^irted to the 

North-W esteru Provinees and Oudh 

Expenditure incurred upon the completion of 
suitaiuH road from Luchen and Luchung, 
Stkkim 

Total 

Net tmn to bo transferred 


14,39,000 

14.19,000 14,19,000 14.1!).0()0 

89,610 

..... 

6,000 



7.50 

... 

“ 0.1,000 




3,(K',0()0 ' 

1 

16.74 26.1 1 

I It.lD.lOO 14. 19, one 17,19,0lK) 


riie adrmnistiation of thu 
Boiitb Lnshiii Jldls has lux'll 
transfened to AhSUiii flora 
the lit April ISPS. 


<!.U3,0ii(l I (5,23,0(10 

{ 13,000 


I 8,000 


3,000 gperial HcliolHrshi|is for 
.tssano'se Hludents aaneljoiiKl 
by the Assain Admirilslralioii 
m pT'ngal m eoiumurnoi aliori 
of Her Majesty's Dintiiond 
Jubilee. 


8,28,17^ 6,2:i,(H)0 0,60,000 8,000 i 

13,40,088 7,f>G,000 7,69,000 17,11,000 


m 


Bengal JPmaneiai SfaUmeni fer 189S»99t 


£ 2 si> kmL^ 


IXL^SaU^ 


HlADS. 

Actuals, 

im^. 

Budget 

Bstimate, 

1887-98. 

Beviaed 

Estimate, 

1897-98. 

Estimate, 

189S-89. 

ftBMAUB. 

1 

2 

8 

Bi 

6 

8 

lento! warehouaea 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

92,089 

42,IBU 

|H[ 

■ 

::::: 

The receipts have been made 
Imperial from 1807-88 under 
the terms of the new pro- 
vincial contract. 

1,84,239 

B 




IV, — Stamps-— 


Mulu of general atampa 

61.02.767 

49,70.000 

60,00,000 

49.16.000 

Hale of court-fee stamps 

1,21.68,196 

1,21.60,000 

1,23,00,000 

1.24,60.000 

Bale of plain paper to he used with court-fee stamps 

Duty on iin pressing docuiiientH . 

Fines and rx'ualiius ... 

Miscollauenus 

2,62.481 

n,0l>4 

24,7.S« 

IB.0H9 

2,46.000 

211,000 

2 r,.(M )0 

6,U00 

2,62,000 

1 1,IK)0 

25.000 

12.000 

2,60,000 

11,000 

25,0tK) 

6,000 

Total 

1.76,74,290 

1,74,25.000 

1,76.00,(101) 

1.7(5,66,1100 

Provincial share (three- fourths) 

1,31,80,722 

l,3O,e‘J,(J00 

1,32,00,000 

1,82,42,000 


Theae receipts were escap. 
tiunally )n(^h m 1896-87 
owing to the exHcution of a 
large number of bonda and 
dcM'umimta on account of 
scarcity. 

This hood shows a progreasiTe 
increase. 

I Kaaad on actuals. 

There were special receipta on 
account of compoHition duty 
in the lost SIX inontha of 
lWl6.ii7, and in the first six 
months of lMi7-!»8, which 
are not expected to recur. 


F. — Excise— 


License and Distillery fe(*a and duties fur the sale of 

luiuors and drugs . . . 

Gain on SHle-proceeds nf excise opium 

Duty on gaiiiu ... 

Flues, cuiillHcatians and udseellaneous 

1,01,00,081 
17,26.000 
14,56,378 
! 17,869 

1,02,80,000 

17,65,000 

14,110.000 

15,000 

«8,85,0!)0 
16,80,000 
13,20,0' 0 
16,000 

09, 60, Ot III 
17,80,000 

1 5,00,000 
20,000 

^ The decri-asp in 18H7-98 was 
f due to the scarcity and con- 
i’ Boqtiont unfavourable 

J Bottleuients. 

Total 

1,33,09,312 

1,81.50.000 

l,2H,6O,(M)0 

1.82,60,000 


Provincial share 

33,40,828 

i 

67,26,000 

64.26,000 

00,25, (KIO 

Provincial share In 1896-97 was 
one-fenrth and under the new 
contract is one-half. 


VI,— Provin 'ial Bates — 


Fublle Works Cess 

General rates for management of private estates ... 

43,07,112 

1,60,199 

40,60,000 

1,40,000 

44,30,000 

1,70,000 

46,50,000 

i.sojnod 

Increase expected from re- 
valuations. 

Total 

44,67,311 

42,00,000 

40,00,000 

47, 80.00(1 


VI L — Customs — 

Bea Oustoma- Miscellaneous 

Warehouse and Wharf-rent 

65,386 

7.429 

84,000 

7,000 

82.000 
8,000 ^ 

86,000 


MiscftllanoouB— 

Fees for registration of cargo boats 

Other Items 

847 
968 1 



j 7,000 

■Bassd on ooknala. 

Total Misoellaneous 

1.800 


1.000 1 

1,000 


Total 

94,114 

91.000 

81,000 1 

93,000 1 
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VIII. — Atiemd Taxtt — 


Hxins. 

Actuals, 

18tfC-»7. 

Budget 

Estimate. 

1897-98. 

Revuod 

Eilimate, 

1807.08. 

1 

Estimate, 

1898-99. 

RnuaKs. 

1 1 2 

S 

4 

6 

6 

)CK]uctionit by Oovemment from aalanoa and pen- 






•iona, Ac 

>Miurtioiu by Government from interest on Govern- 

4,b3,16d 

4,95,000 

6.00,000 

6,00,000 


ment secorities 

leduotions from MtlaritMi, Ac., by k»eal authority or 

18,70«] 

16,000 

14,000 

14.000 


oumpany 

noom^tax on aecaritiee of local anthoiit 3 ' or roni- 


65,000 

65,000 

66,000 


pany 

flr...3.V) 

fl0.0(K» 

85.48)0 

05.000 


^eductions from profits of Railway Com pnn\ .. j 

2,wm: 


.3,OtiO 

8.000 

Baaed un actuals. 

mlinary ooUections 1 

42.74.1«k' 

42,32,000 

42,2.5,0(8) 

48.2.5.(8)(l 

’enaltim ..... i 

2o.s;y> 

26,000 

26 .(Min 

26.(100 


liKellaneoufi 


16,iiO(> 

13,000 

13,(88) 


Total 

-lO.iff.-Mo 

i9,(Kt,O0*» ' 

40,0(1,188) 

40.00,000 


Provincial aharo (ono-halfi ... 


2i,00,OUO j 

at..5().0(K) 

24,60,000 


IX, — Foi ii4s — 






finiber and other produce removed from lh(' forewte 






bv Government afrenc) 

e.l9.W2 

4,&0.( 00 

3,80,000 

31,300 

T)ic budget for 18fl7-W was pre- 






pared hn th(< asMiniiptidii that 
thealcom'rN supiilied te the 






Rai Hareili Kailwa.^ in that 






ycui would he paid fur in full 
III tliai year, but » jiart waa 






tmid PI advance bcfoie the 


. 


t 


cleac of IhcprccwlmK year, 
and this accounts fur the 





1 

decrease m the revised esti- 
mute. The deeri'iise lii 



1 



189.S-99 is due tu rvHatuui of 
sl<H>|a<r opi^ratlons in the 
•SiiiKhhhutii IhviHion. 

riralKT and other proiltice rcmovid fnmi the foroBta 






by eoiiauniei » or ’purfh««w<rs 

P.OH.lOl 

1 8,17,000 j 

7,72,000 

8,69,800 

The decrease m the revised 
eHllmab* is due to the fulling 
or 111 the Sundarliaiis I)ivi- 
siuu owing to [amiBO. 

! 


Confiscated dnft and waif wood 

7.«16 

O.OOO 

0,000 

8.500 

MiKcellaneuUH 

34,7S1 

VSii, «io 

28,(H>0 

28,4(8) 


Total 

13,70, ^4l* 

l8.oO,(Sio 1 

11,96,000 

9,2h,()00 


Provincial share (one-half) 


0,60,000 j 

6,98,000 

4,(M,00U 


X — Megisiraifon — 

Fees for registerinK doenmentfl 


13,06,000 

” 

14,88,000 


The increaaps in IHWWr and 




j 14, 60, 000 

J8l)7-nh HD' due partly to the 
famine and partly to in- 






1 

(TL«Hi*d faciIitKw atfonlod by 
the opening of new oSlcta. 

Fees for oopiea of registered doenmonts .. 

21,735 

20,000 

22.000 

1 20,000 


IfiaoellaDeous 

St, fits 

85,000 

40,(’00 

' 40,000 


Total SH 

16,44,(105 

14,20.0(K) 

16,60,0(8) 

j 16,10,000 


Provmoial share (one>half) 

7,72,347 

7,10,000 

7.76,000 

7,66,000 
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[2nd Aphil, 


XIIeT^ Inter est- 


I i.— liitPTDHl nn a(lvBn(>«« to rnlfWalorH— 

Cm arlvanrt'R to cultiviitoiH under Land 
Initirovemonl Louiih Art ... ... \ 

On odvaneeii to oiiltivalor*< under «ki i- [■ 
oulUinitH’ Loann Act. \X1I ol m*i4 ) 
/7.— Intert'Hl on iulvaiK-OM under bl)edBl 
LounH — 

On DminoKc and Ludionkuient Ad- 

vancoH 


, ///.— Interefil on loniiK to laijdholderK, Ac ., i 

,, iK.— IriliTest on lonnh to Munieiywl and olherl 
I’liiilip (excliiditiir I’nsi- 

(U'TIt’V (Jorpoitttif'Uht I 

InUn'Ml (III (iovernniunl SticurllicH 

lljwiollunc’oiH- 

interi'Rt oi. arwort) of I‘ulilic V.irkh Cesh 1 
lnt(*reht on the CaiMtul e<i»! ol IIir 
H onour the Lteiitontinl-(Jo\ern(u ’h 1 

llOUNO, Ao. J 

Otlier ilt-nw . . ... 

Inieiuht on '/.unuuduri cndiaiiknumt n*- I 


Total Mis<*ellHnenut. 
(iUATtli ToIAI. 


AetnalH, 

l8iKUli7. 

Budget 

E*titimte, 

18»7-;»8. 

Reviled 

KRtimafe, 

1H«7.»8. 

ERtiniDte. 

INKh-OO, 

2 

3 


6 

10,100 

02, (100 

OO.OIHI 

l,2fl,«IM) 

26,037 

62.11011 

41 .OW' 

S3, 000 

3^61 

l.StM) 

1.00(1 

1,000 

1,24,.'{«7 

1.40, (WiO 

l.OS.OOO 

1,02,000 


11.000 

13.000 j 

12,000 


r 38,000 

1 

.3)1,000 i 

3'i 00:) 

«t.6l4 

1 

{ 1,300 

1,300 1 

],.300 


1 1.71MI 

' 700 ^ 

700 


1 1,700 1 

2.000 

2,000 

4tt,:<tt 

42.700 ; 

43,000 1 

Vi.ooo 

2.31,S.3!I 

:t,oo,ooo 1 

2,0lt,Oii0 ' 

1,27,000 


uutRUinding moan ljulanee. 


oil Ulan ding mi an balance, 
iiieliidiiit-' the li .laoee on ae* 
eiiiiTit of the liiiinMU drainage 
selii'ine, on wlijeli interest 
iR htiiiK rcalrzcd from lei>7-!)K, 


Xlll.—Pod Ojfwc-^ 


Rev lovenoR on account ol eHtalillHhntcnt employed ui 
foatoiuRlei.OenururH olUeo 


The recoveries an' nowadjofited 
in llie tiooks of llie C'ouip. 
trollor of Post Olliees. 


XVI A. — Lair and Justice — Courts of Law- 


Bale-proceedii of Uneiiiiinod and Efclieated Property 

Cdiirt-lneH n>uH“evl In rnRh . 

Genernl Keen, FincR and Forfeituroi 

Pleaderihip Exuniluation Ehcm 

lllflOtflloneoH* .. ... 

20 , 01.3 

61,401 

O.HB.It.'iS 

. 30,814 

11.802 

j--- 

' .Vi.ooo j 211,000 

] 8 ( 1,000 60 , 001 ) 

1 7 , 22,000 ( 1 , 40,000 

1 20,000 1 46,000 

1 fi.OOO 1 17,000 

20,000 

WI.OOO 

r),ti. 6 .iioo 

40 . 001 ) 

12 . 001 ) 

T otal 

1 8 , 22,122 

K,!M), 0 (K> 1 7 , 0 ) 1,000 

7 . 0 ( 1,000 





Jail* 

Jail Manufacture* 

11,458 

8 . 60,245 

8,000 18,000 
0 , 00,000 0 , 02 , 0)10 

12,000 
0 , 04 .tKM) 1 

Total 

8.70.7(* 

0 , 08.000 10 , 10,000 

10 , 06,000 


the Military and the Polkw 
Department*. 
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XVIL-Polke— 


Actaala, v®}**^**V^ 
18.HW)7. 1H074J8. 


> ! 

1 


8 ! 

4 

6 

Police supplied to Municipal. Cuntonment and Toivn 1 


1 



Funds ! 

9.647 

8,00() 1 

8.000 

9,000 

Police Hiipplii'd to Public DepartmentH, private ' 


1 



companies and persons ... ... j 

Ss,OM 

.35,00t> 1 

94.'K)0 

73,000 T 

Presidency Police 

97.678 

j 

tWI.IHMl • 

00,000 

0;t.(8M) 

Biccoveries o ' account of Village Police . 


.1,000 

a.iHHi 

l.'HHi j 

FeeB, Fines mid Fiuffitures 

,84, 80S 

S.'i.lMMl 

.Hr ., 000 

86.000 1 

Soncrannuiition R’lceipts ... ■ 


1.0011 


l.tMHI 

MUcellaneous . ... { 

0.281' 

8,000 

1‘J.OtMt 

O.OOU 

Total ... 1 

1,88.460 

1,80,000 

2, t2,OiK* 

2,22.000 j 

XVIIL--Marinc-- 



• 


. - 


“ -- , 


1 

Sale-proci'cds of t cRsids and Stores ... . 

2.80H 

1 

2 0(M* 1 

2,000 ! 

1 2,0110 

Jit'^Biialiou uud other Fees 

1 

1 +J,000 1 

48.000 

tl.nOO 

r Calcutta 


8, .'.7 ,000 j 

) 

/ b.77.0(H) \ 

Pilotage Hecoipth^ 

C Oh It til gong 

1 1 i,55r) 

1 1 

1 17.00(1 ' 

>■ 9,90,000 

] Ki.-'tOO ( 

Lead-money of Volunteers 


(i.lKIO ' 

3 

V J 

M mcellancom. 




1 

Tied tict ions for Mcss-nionc,\ ... . 

1(1,088 

10.200 

) 1 

12,000 

ContnbnUOTi tn Life-boat F.slablishmoiit, GouUmdo 
Marine Survey 

1 240 

1 30.116 

HoO 

3.'.o00 

y 60,000 

) C 

aT.TOO 

Othci Items 

4,3.'i6 

V"' 


4,600 

Total Miscellaneous 

1 61.129 

— 1 
50,000 

6o,(KlO 

fvl,.VHl 1 

Total 

j 9.37 .«>27 

!l,&4i,00() 

j 11,00,000 

10,00, 0(K» ! 

1 1 


[ tfrux »*ni>s on anvMinl of |K>lj«r 
I BOppliod to Knilway Com- 
PiinioB ami (or riinitiva 

I rolii^j. 


Tho riK’flptN iindor lhi» hrfid 
I) net nil to and di’vx’nd oa 
tlio lonniiKonf vokh^-Is mkii* 
iiiK lilt' |u»rt. Ttioy wtTo 

iiiinHuuHy hJffh in IhuT-wn. 


XIX. — Education — 


1 General 

Fees, Goveruiueut CoUeges t,.-< 

CFrufessiui 

,, Schools, General 


„ Schools, Special ... 

Contributions from Nattre States, private persons 
and mnnicipalitieH ... ... » 

Income uum endowments 

Misoellaaeoua 


1,(57,774 

1,69,0(10 

1,80,000 

1,70,000 

87.024 

8,12,472 

3f»,000 

a.tjf.ooo 

38,000 

S,2<1,UOO 

38,000 

3,97,0dO 

17,131 1 

18,000 

15,000 

17,000 

9,146 

6,160 

15,070 

8,000 

8,000 

19,000 

12,000 

6,000 

26,000 

9,000 

e.lKlO 

26,OOU 

6,64,666 

6,27,000 

6,99,000 

6,62,000 


IroTii foes from boarders of the 
KiiriMMiDg Buys’ and Girls 
Boarding BoIicmiIs. The pro- 
IiObul to include the receipts 
end expenditure of the Kdcn 
Hindu Uostcl iii Calcutta in 
the Provincial account w.is 
not carried out, in IKH7-W>. 
1 hey will be uii-orporated ia 
the accounts of l8h8*W. 
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XX — Medical— 


Exam. 

1 

AotuaU, 

1696^7. 

Badget 

Estimate, 

IBW-W. 

Bovised 

Estimate, 

1807*96. 

Estimate, 

1898.99. 

Bxxaxkb. 

1 

& 

8 

4 1 

ft 

€ 

M«irlir'al Acliofil and College Foos 

lIonpitHl 

liUrmtK Asylum RarMpts 

HhiIkmiiiih sold In Oivil Hurgeons 

Contrihutioni (from UnnicipahtioH and private 

personN) 

UiscidlNaHeui 

Total 

WI.857 

7H,H08 

Z4.2K4 

12B 

30,130 

4,866 

BA, non 

84.000 
2»,000 

30.000 
4,000 

68,000 

76,IM)0 

24.000 

30.000 
ft, 000 

IW.OOO 

76.000 

24.000 

30.000 
4,0(10 

i Based on actuals. 

'1 

J 


2,11,000 

2.01 ,(KX) 

2,00,000 


XXL — Scientific, and other Minor DepartnienU — 


Kotanio and oflier gardens 

Votei'iiiaiy and Htalliun receipts 

! 3,702 

6,000 

3,000 

4,400 


4.78 B 

6,000 

6,000 

9,800 

Inr’rpase is due to recoveries 





of boarding rhargt's from 
studi^nts of the Veterinary 







Institution. 

Oaichona pisutation ... 

1,61,314 

1,7 1, 00 ft 

1,77.000 

1,83,600 

Larger reeeipts are expected 
from the sale of qumine. 

Ueeeipts en acemmt of exporimotital cultivuf inn ... 

2,164 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

Ditto ditto of puiilic (*xliibitiunN and (airs... 

1 





Bniigratioii fees 

26,313 

82,000 


26, ( MM ) 


Exauilimtioii feiai ... . 

6,641 

6,000 

6.000 

6.600 


Add for roundiiiK ... 




300 


Total 

2,03,96(1 

2,23, IKK ) 

2.19.000 i 

1 

2,31, ( MM ) 


XXIL^-^Supcrannuatiom — 






Disluctioim tor PetiNlon Fund (Marine) 


6,000 

8,000 

8,000 

Tb(‘ ifninpt.s have boon provin- 

J*’annly HubNcnptioiiN of Naiive uunaberH of the 
Uovonaiiliul thill Berv lee 





LKui^ed m the new ountracl. 

1,566 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 


thmti'lhntionN ol i.fHeerN lent to Muiuoi puli ties or 

i 




ljor|HirutioiiN 

16.332 

9.000 1 

8,000 

8,() IM ) 


tlontrlbuiiouH of ollleerN lent (o Foreign Servico 
Uontributions of persona oiuployed by the Court ol 

27,728 

80,000 

30,000 

30,000 

\ Based on Miual demaads. 

Wards 

9,177 

11 , OVD 

8,000 

B .000 

1 

Kefuuds of Gratuities 

347 



J 

Total 

54,170 

60,000 

60,000 

66,000 



XXIII. — Stationery and Printing — 


Stationary iwcipta 

Sale of Gasettes and other publioations 

Other press receipts 

1.172 

94.697 

32,477 

1,000 

98,0lH) 

85.000 

1,000 

93.000 

30.000 

1,000 

93.000 

30.000 

Total 

1,28,846 

1.84.000 1 

1.24.000 

1,24,000 
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He ADR. 

Actuals, 

1806-97. 

KudKet 

Bsttmste, 

1897.08. 

Rnrised 

1 Ksiimate, 

1 1897-98. 

1 £f<timate. 
1898-09. 

Rsmabks. 

1 

1 * 

1 ’ 

' 4 


6 

UneUimed deposits 

3.41.60.*) 

) 8,90,000 

3,32,000 

3,70,000 

This is a fluetnating item. 

Ttt-asure-trove 

142 


Bale-proceieds of Durbar prp«f>nt8 

S,41K 

iy.opo 

6,(V)0 

m.ooo 


(Me of old stores and matorials 

47,261 

42,000 

90,000 

45.000 

The reoeinl# In 1897 -98 were 




j 


Inirh on Hcrcuint of sale-pro- 
CPt'flB of nrlu'h's ptirrhHsed 
nnd tenipornr.v shetle erected 
In ciniiicclioii with famine 

Sale of lands and honMs, &c 

Fees for Goremment aodite (of 3Iunii<'ioal and In- 

0,480 

7,000 1 

7,000 

8,000 

, relief njHTHtKins. 

Hsseil on ilic lutiial demand. 

corporated Local Funds) 

RO.EOO 

70.000 

44,000 

48,000 

N(' provision hns l«*en raiide 






for the recoveries from In- 
c<irnoi-nfed l.oeiil FundH 






winch wilt he ndiiistiHl by 
dediiciiim from (hi* Provincial 

Oontribntioos 



80.000 

79.000 

expenditure in n lump sura. 
Based on ucluiil dcnuuid. 

Rents 

211.001 

27.000 

16.000 

1 lO.IMM) 

Misoollaneons fees, fines and fnrf»>iturov 

2,31,302 

2,30,000 

24,000 

39,000 

Th<* fiillimroff is due chiefly 






to part il ion fees tieinjc now 
adjusted by reduction of 






rlmrKi's insli*ttd of Iraing; 

Miscellaneous .. 

i.(7>,nnH 

1,61,000 

80.000 

81,000 

rrodued to this head. 

Total 

0,13.950 

O.S.'i.OOO 

0,7S,00(> 

0,94,000 



XX VL — State Raihenys (Extern Bengal State Railway SystemY'^ 


Gross receipts ., 
Working expenses 


i 

l,60.0.*).8r.0 
! «0, .91,680 

. 




Tbeso have beon made Im- 
perial from 1897-98, under tha 


Net reci'iptH 

89,6.^,180 




(wntrunt. 


Provincial share (one-half) 

44,82,590 







XXIX. — Irrigation. — Major Works — (District Receipts.) 


4.49.000 6,00,000 6,00,000 The increaie, in 1897-9B b for 

2.83.000 2,66, (MM) 2,68,000 t Uu-Ker culiootioni of WAtor 

74,000 60,000 80,000 t rat«i dae to defleient nia. 

8.94.000 11,66,000 8,64,000 ) (all. 


I 


Orian Canals 4,74,217 

Mldnapore Canal 2.70,787 

HijiU Tidal Canal y (),046 

flone Canals 10,04,093 


Total 


10,09,61! 


16,60,000 


20,00,000 


17,02,000 
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XXX.'-^Minor Works and Namgation in charge of the Puhlic Works Department-^ 


llKADB. 

Actual!, 

IRWVW. 

BuilKct 

catitimfe, 

lHtf7-'.»K. 

Revotcd 
cKtlinate, 
1897 08. 

Estimale. 

,1898-99. 

REMARK!. 

i 

S 

S 

4 i 


6 

Irrieattnn and Namiiation Worka. 






Workd foi wiiii'h Cu|tiiiil and firdvoiiuo acrountH orai 
kept— 

Harim Cnnal 

Oulrut IH un<l Ktintdrii CaimlM 

Orititta CouHt Ctttiul ... 

1,804 1 m.tioo 

4,40,004 ' 

8G.25M 78.0110 

to.onii 

4,01,000 

7h,iM>n 

2,000 

4,0)0,0110 

86,000 


Total 

6,27,027 

6.1S.O00 

5,18,000 

5,48,000 


W(trks lor whirh only Eovoniu- accomjtB are lept— 

>a<lia rivi-rti 

QulKliutta and Uuxi Klitil ... 

113 474 
8,H2(i 

1,00.000 

4,000 

1,00,000 

4.011(1 

1,20,000 

l.llOU 


Tula! 

07,201 

1,01,000 

1,04,000 

1,24,000 


VVorlcH for which neilhor Capital nor lt«'vcmni 
accouiita arc kept— 

ICdcn Canal 

'I'bui Canal .. .. •• .. | 

n7,(«n 

100 

83,000 

•• 

3:1,000 

.37,000 


Total .. 

87,101 

3 i.noo 

83.000 

.(7,000 


Total Jirinalioii and ^a^l|^atl(llI Morkh 

fi,02.112 

(5.65, 000 

0,55,000 

7,t)0,0tlO 


Afirtctdlui'itl n (irks. 






V>ork.s for which ni'ithoi’ Capitnl noi Itevenuc 
nci'ouiilii arc kept - 

Oovcrnincni cnihapltnu-i.ts 

Taktivl cnihaiikiiii-nlh iindcr contiuct 

0,165 

5.071 

4,000 

1,1)00 

' 4,000 

1 000 

5.000 1 

2.000 


Total Auncultiiral M'’oi Kh 

1 12,I21> 

.5,01 M) 

^ 5,000 

7,000 


fJiuwTi TorAt 

1 <;,74,2tl 

fl.lUl.OOO 

1 t;,6i).o(Hi 

7,10,000 



XXX. — Minor H'or/c^ and Navigation in ohurgi' of the Civil Dipartniont — 


Uccovoiloh on uci'omit of /Kiniinlari cinbankitictiiH 
iindci the contuM't K.VHlcin (on accoimt ot lundh 




1,03,000 Tlie increase in the actual of 
lHi)<>-97 win) due to the reeo- 
■ viT.T of iimsirs in the district 
o( .Midnuporu. 

beurlltiod liy emhunkincnih) 

UecnvfricHou Hccouiit of the Uiiiatttii draiuiiKc on 

1,28,720 

i,o3,rot> 

1.03,(KH) 

ai'couiil of capilaliy.) d niiunlcniiMro cIiiukcn 
H ecovciicB on iicconnl of cnpiiulixcd maintenance 



5,000 

23,«)00 

19,000 E,tiniat.ed h.v the Diainatti 
, ijotiiinissionerk. 

ohai'Ki'a of the Unnkoni <lraiiia|;(' 

Mwc'elliuii'ouB receipts, liuni*uni I'niml 

.529 

3,740 



1 

Ditto ditto, 1 i o\v mil lira iiiuae 

Dlllo ditto, Uajupoi«< druiiiiiKo ... 

6 

Y 8,000 

) 

(),tM)tl 

5,l‘09 ' 

Total 

1,32,995 

1,16,000 

1,31,000 

1,27,000 j 


XXXll. — Civil Works in cliargv of the Public Works Dipartment — 


■ " " ■" TT 

r 

: 

— 

— 

- - 

Total groHO roouiptv 

2,71,369 

1,93,000 

1,03,000 

i 

1 

j 

1,93,000 

The oetnalH of 1896-07 ineludi* 
Bs. .86,607 beniii profitH of 
the Calcutta Workahcipis and 
Rh. 63,649, t»enig the Govern* 
nient aharo of the aurpIuB pro- 
fits of Dar]eeIing-Hiniala.Tnn 
Railway for the year ending 
SOth J uue 1896. 


XXXII. — Civil Works in charge of the Civil Department — 


Tolls on ferries 

tk'nu'tery rendpts 

Rent of staKtug bungalow 

7. 

.!! ”! 

2,43,968 

2,101 

2,50,000 

2,000 

2,17,000 

2,000 

11,(00 

2.46,000 1 
2,000 
11,000 

These receipts are now credit- 
ed under this head under 
orders of tho Comptrollsr* 
OenenL 



Total ... 

2.46,009 

2,52,000 

1,80.000 

2,68,000 
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Bengal Frovincial Expenditure in detail of minor heads* 

[The figures in columns 4 and 6 are those accepted by the Government of India ] 
jT . — JRsfands and Drawbacks — , 
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Heads. 

Aetuals, 

Hndgot 
Estimute, 
1»97 IW. 

Ri'Vised 

KHiiinate, 

lSli7.1)s. 

EsHinate, 

1 

! “ 

i 3 

1 

4 

1 ‘ 

ind Revenue (one-fourth) 
amp (throe-fourths) 

•2;i,320 

1.1«,37S 

li.two 

1 4,fH)e 
; 1,13,000 

10,000 

1.17.»e0 

lOiHO (one-half) 

iMOSsnd taxes (one-half) ... 

irt-at (oue-lialf) 

igiNlration (one-half) 
nviiiciul Kates 

istouis (other than Export and Import duty) 

Ul,157 

24 

1.476 

2o.w';{ 

1,U1 

0.00(1 

IS.UOO 

1,000 

2,(HNI 

14.01.0 

2,000 

6,0(H1 

12,000 

2,0iMi 
2.'..0i'0 
2, (Mill 

.0,000 

le.iKio 

’ ’?jwo 

2'*,(Ml0 

2,IM|0 

Total 

j 

1.H0,741 

1,71, (WO 

l,73,(Hlo 

l.TSdilti 

S ?. — Assignments and Couiponsatlons — 




alikunii 

1,04,687 

1 l,d4.0(W 

1.0..,00(l 

000 

2.-^ Land llerenue — 





rvey and Settlement 


'1,00,000 

! 8,3li,tHMi 

! i 

I 4,65,0(W 

i 

largos of District Adininiatriitioii 

21,06,714 

12,2^,000 

i 

! 

, 30,36,000 

1 

;io.t)6,ooo 

magemont of Qovoriinient estates 

4.21t,002 

4.C'1,000 1 

4.37,000 

1,04,000 

nd Records and Agriculture 

0S,H15 

77,000 [ 

77,000 

Kt.noo 

Total 

37,2tl,6ill 

46,71,000 1 

43,85,000 

40,44,000 1 

5. — Salt — 






Lnixer provUimi Im. ht-i-ii 
tiiiulf on inf; to tiiitic iptiietl 
' moit'ttso lu roveiiiu* 


Tho iiKTouw in tho roilvd 
OMtIiimloH i« dui' to larger oul- 
liiyou t}ie Nolllomoni Oporn 
tiona in ChittaKuiiK. 

Tho Niivinif niidnr tlii'i hrml ii 
nominal, boinK *luo tf» parti 
tioii fons having laa'ii uilpiap’d 
in roduction of ohaigcM 
iualoud of being ornditoii lu 
tliH head AliHcoUunouuii ui. 
horpfoforo. 

Frovwion has boon made ff>r 
Imor outluv on ligrioultural 
ibef aanitary improveinonts 
111 (lovornuiont ohtalok 


lories, Eitabllahoient and ContingencieB ... 



The charpoH have boon mad* 
Imperial from under 

the terms of the new Pro- 
Tincial rontraot. 
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6, -^Stamps . — 


IIKATI. 

.Actuals, 

Bndjtct 

Sstimsto, 

1897-98. 

Revised 

Ksttniate, 

1897-98. 

Estimate, 

1898*90. 

Rbmarkb. 

1 

£ 

3 

4 

6 

6 

aiij>orint<'nileiii’<* 

ChawB for <h(i Hfilij of (fuTiorftl Ninnipf, ... 

MiatKOH uii Huiu of uourl-Ive atainpH 

liittrount on plnm iwwr 

aiAiii)) pajMT Hupjjliod from Oentral Storea 

83,987 

1,13,227 

1,26,6A» 

1S,740 

8,3«,hKt 

83.000 

l,10,flfKI 

1,26,00(1 

16.000 
8,67,000 

82,<K)0 

l.lO.Ofifl 

1,26,600 

16,000 

3,51,000 

80.000 

1,10,000 

1,28,000 

16,000 

8,74,000 

Lnrp:er expenditure on contm- 
goucius. 

Larger estimate based on the 
anticipated racreaiw in re* 
CCiptB. 

Estimate of ibo Ruporinten- 
deut, Btampa and Stationery. 

Total 

6,75,;tri(i 

7, 02, two 

6,8,7,000 

7,14,000 

Provincial Hbaro>*(thr(io-lourth8) 

C.90,520 

5,27,000 

.5,14,000 

6,36,000 


7, — Excise . — 






Sup(Tii\tr‘Tulonno 

rn>sid<'iic,v csial)li«hnu>iii .. . . 1. 

iMHtnrt l-Ixocutivc I'HtubliHinuunt... 

lJiklill(iru« ... 

r.f).32fi 

3,t!ll,lf>7 

l,f>H,l$3.'» 

77,000 

sm.inHt 

3,h1,(’00 

i,57,o«a 

05.000 
'.t.S,(i00 

78.000 
1,25,000 

74,000 

i.no.ooii 

3,80,000 

1,3H,000 

Full sanctioned scale of nillcers 
and establisiiinenl has becji 
provided for under all the 
heads. 

Total 

U,!h;,42<) 

7,13,000 

6,60,000 

6,!»2,(M»0 


ProTincial Hharti ... 

1,74,105 

3,67,0(M> 

3, ."5,000 

3,46,000 i 


— Promncinl Hates. — 

Collcrflon of mfo« and owtRON 

Valuation and lovuluation work 


ii 

36.500 

28.500 

.36,500 

22,500 

The decrPBso is due to the 
cliarsf tor the cost of cflllec* 
lion IxMiig calculated on the 
Nculo fixed in 1879. 

Total 

71,204 

1,19,000 

<>0.000 

69,001} 









— Ciistoim,' 


Calcutta 

Balason' 

OhlitnKong * 

Out lack M 

Dana 

Puri ;;; ;;; 

Total 

7,17,083 

6.449 

26,817 

7,808 

ewt 

1,400 

7,66,700 

7,000 

2C.StM» 

7,8tMl 

760 

1,600 


7,62,200 

7,000 

27,700 

7,800 

800 

1,500 

Full sanctioned scale of officers 
and estublishmeuts has been 
provided for. 

7,00,253 

8,00,000 

7,80,000 

7,97,001) 

— Assessed Taxes , — 

OolloclioK of tucoino tax 

Provincial share (one-half) 

1,82,442 

1,98,000 

1,90,000 

1.93,000 

The decrease in 1896-97 was 
due to the permanent Col- 
lector of Calcutta being on 
deputation, and the Officia- 
ting Officer drawing lower 
pay. 

01,221 

86,000 

95,000 

96,000 
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11. — Fbrest.— 


UXAO. j 

Actuals, 1 

Budget 

Rstimate, 

lc»7-«8. 

Revised 
Estimate. | 
1897.08. 

EstiuiRte, 

18084)9. 

1 Rbmakks. 

1 

1 ^ 

1 ^ 

4 

6 

6 


A.--Cou90rTatiey and Worki, 


Timber and nfher produce removed from the foreata 
by Gtovemment ageiicy 


2,37,030 


i.Bl.OOO 


Timber and other produce removed from the foreata 
by oonHumer* or puirliHticrH 

ConliacRted, drift and wait wood 

Idve-atock, storea, tonlH and plant 

Comniunicatioua and buildings 


66.717 

1,«72 

U>,.H(>7 

5U,tii3 


6fi,.3O0 
2.81MI 
11, MO 
82.400 


Demarcation, improvement and extension of forests 
Misi'ellaneouu ... 

Total A— ConwTvancy and Works 
Salaries 


3r..7.'Ml 

1,«2H 


4,08,418 


4.t.«00 

2.700 


8,89,WI0 


2,33,200 


2,68,000 


Travellinit Mllowanvps 

Cuntingenoies 

Total B— E.stulili'.liiucnts 

GnANP Total or EvPKNPiri RE 

Provincial share (mie-holfl 


37,017 36.000 

ir>,70s n,7oo 


3,17.200 


0,l'0.f>12 I 7,07, OIK) 

3,-k*<,021 I 3,53,(KMI 


19,000 


62.000 

2,««) 

lO.SWHI 

82,200 


{ 41.800 

2.300 


2 , 21.000 


The decrease is mainly due to 
the ('essation of sleeper opcr- 
Rt ions In the Sinichbhuni 
Division. 


Inelnde Re. 6,000 tor a i»ria\iln 
tramway lu the DarpnOnnr 
Dimkioii and R^t. 14,(KHl for 
tile coiiNlrnct ion of two hcndr 
quarters bungiilows. works 
which had to be deferred in 
1807.98. 


2,85.800 


35,400 

12,800 


.3,31,(100 


c.an.tMifl 6,55,000 

3,13,000 2.77,000 


Ineream* due to (1) to the re- 
oritani-ation scheiiie which 
will now be tuily worked up 
to, (:*» to mon- oflicers beiriK 
on dnt.v thniuRh' iit the vear. 
and (3) to the filling up of 
viieaiieies in tho class ot 
Kilra AshUuut Conservatow. 


12 . — llvgi 8 t}'aiion — 


huperintcudence 

District cliaTKcs ... .„ ... 

Total 

Proi incial share (oiie-nalf) ... 

51,743 

8,00,615 

67,000 

8,16,000 

.'>4,000 

8,21,000 

' 

65.000 

8,32,000 

The savings in iHoT-OK are due 
te smallci niitia on travel - 
lingnihiwnnces. 

Increiiw due le liirger expciidi- 
tun> on (smimisniuii to Rural 
hiite Registrars. 

S..52,3.'iS 

8,7.3,(100 

8.7.>,<Mlil 

8.H7,(HK) 

4,20,170 

4,37,0(10 

4.38,000 

4,44,000 

IJ. — Interest on Ordinary Debt — 



laterosl on Provincial advance and loan account ... 

2.14,676 

2,15,000 

2,25,000 

2,48,000 

Both the rcvisflil estimate tor 
18 !» 7 .v 8 and tho estimate for 
1898.99 ure bawid on the esti* 
mated na^an DUtstniiding 
iiulancn of loans larrying 
interest at 3t per cent. 

15. — Post Office — 

Conveyance of Mails, South Lushai Hills 

Dak establishment 

Lump deductions 

. Total 

2,81)6 

2,113 

8,300 

2,100 
(-) 100 

3.000 

2,000 

3,000 

No estimate is neceswiry owing 
to the transfer of the Bouth 
Liiihai Administration to 
Assam from the Ist April 1888. 

4,919 

10,000 

^ 6,000 

3,000 
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18,—>Qenf^ral Administration — 


[2nd Aj>ml, 


Hsads. 

Actuals, 

1890-97. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1897-98. 

BiCviKsl 

Estimate, 

1897-98. 

Estimate, 

1898-99. 

1 

S 

S 

‘ 

6 1 

Salary of Linuteimiil-filovurnor 

D9.S04 

99,000 

1,07,000 

96,000 

Stair and hnaaehold of Lleutenant-Oovornor 

Tour expenaes 

Lsgislal ive Oouncil ... 

Civil BiKsretariats .« 

.'11.95S 

32.201) 

27.9(17 

5.82.412 

34,000 

34,0IHI 

20.IIIIII 

6,77.0(M) 

37.000 
34.(KNi 

25.000 
5,90,000 

34,00(1 

34,000 

20,00(1 

5,00,000 

Board of Bevonue 

OoiumiMsiuners 

2,90,938 

0,17.472 

2,88,00(1 

5,94,0(M) 

2.79.000 

5.77.000 

2,85,000 

0.33,000 

Civil Oilicos of Account and Audit 

74,076 

70,000 

53,000 

60,000 

Total 

I7,5(i,l)21 

17,28,000 

17,»2,ll(Kt 

1 

17,24,(Ht|t 


Th« fxrflii* in 1897-W is due 
lo arting arrangement dnring 
the abst*nct' on leave of the per- 
manent Lieutenant-Uovenior. 


The inrrease in 1897-08 is due 
to privilege leave arrange- 
ments and to larger expendi- 
ture on allowanees and con- 
tingenrieti owing to meroase 
of work m connection with 
famine. 

The inereaw* in 1B98-9U is due 
to pnniHion having h^u 
mode for un additional Com- 
misMonei for the full year; 
foi the const met ion of a new 
NtcaTin i for the Coniiuissmner 
of ('hittogong at a cost of Be. 

Hiid for larger outlay 
on cotif iDgeiieies. 

1 he deereiiHo from 1897-98 la 
noiniutil and is due to audit 
fees reeeiveil fiom Incor- 
poruted liocal Funds beiug 
HfljiiNied by reduction of 
ehiirgos. 


19 A. — Law md Jantice — Courts of Law — 


HikIi Oourt 

hawOlileers ... 

Cornner’s Court ... ... ... 

Pivsiden(‘.v Msgistnites, Ac 

civil and Beasuma Courts ... 

11,54,907 
3,84.(!07 
(!.»3-» 
or., 29(1 
47,31.289 

11,(14 (MM) 
8,1(5,000 

7.000 

05,000 

40.03,0(8) 

11 , 00.000 
3,14, UOO 
7,000 
(tt,(Mm 
47,0(t,ouo 

n,58,(M(0 

3,37,0110 

8,000 

(51,(100 

47,13.000 

Courts of Small Causes 

Criiiiitiiil Com Is ... 

Fleadersliip Examinution Oliargoa 

Beluuds 

1.71,71(1 

23,81.0(52 

15,(12(5 

89,9(13 

1,77.000 

2t.2l,0n(l 

14,(100 

1,10,009 

1.(57,000 

24.f.7,(HiO 

1(5,(M)() 

85.000 

l,72,r,(M» 

21,15,000 

10,000 

90,900 

Luiiifi addition for inoreaso to the ])ay of jieous ... i 


5.(H)0 



Total ... 

89.53,0 U> 

89,42,900 

90,00,000 

89,73,(H)9 




iails— 

Siipermtiindenflo ... 

Katiihliiihiiients 

llletary (Jhargos 

5S,189 

4 . 97 , 49:1 

7,29,000 

57.000 

5,01,0(1(1 

6,09,09(1 


54,000 

5,02,009 

5,31,000 

Tiosnital Charges 

Clothing and Bedding of I’riaoncra 

Sanitation Clinrges 

Charges for moving rrisoners 

M isiHillannous Bervicos and Bupplies 

AlluwatuH's 

Contingent Charges 

Extraordinary Chargea for Live-Btook and Tools 
and Plant 

74,272 
87,092 
28.877 
02, .370 
1.92.235) 
16,578 
34.201 

23,427 

78,0(Ml 

95.0(»0 

18,000 

47.000 
1,27.0(MI 

8,(HM) 

42.000 

12.000 


7(1,000 

89,1100 

.H.lMMl 

(5l,(K»0 

1,13,(MI(I 

1(I,(M)0 

43,U0(> 

18,000 

Total Jails ... 

17,13,800 

14J)4.0(M) 


15,28,(100 

Jail Maoufactures 

8,77,185 

7,38,000 


8,22,000 

Refunds «« 

581 



...M. 

Gbaitd Total 

25,01,672 

22,32,000 

25,00,000 

23,60,000 


ly fo) gtnin eonipeiisHi .on ul' 
loMitiice und purll.\ for larger 
cxfiendifiire on reinunemtiou 
to eo)).vistB, Iraveiliiig expen- 
ses of witnesses* uiid prot'esa- 
serving charges. 


rile increases in 180G.97 and 
JSttV-lis wnrt' due to the high 
puces ul fuod-graius. 


proviaion has been 
for the purchase of 
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tiO. — Police — 


Hbad. 

Actuals. 

Budget 

Estimate. 

189;.»8. 

Revised 

Eatiinate, 

1897-98. 

Eatiniato, 

1898-99. 

EltMABKB. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

PrMidency Police ^ 

7,68.301 

7,53.000 

7.66,000 

7 ,Gr.,(in 0 


Municipal 

Supenntondence 

4.t,(iK2 

45,««MI 

4h,000 

46,r>(Hi 


1.65,903 

1,52,000 

1.59,(K81 

l,5»,(M>n 


Diatnot Eaecutive Force . . 

46,36,909 

44,92,0011 

48,11,000 

45,91,000 

The pxc(>m< in 1897-C8 Is chiefly 






due to the grant et gram ctun- 
peiisatioii Hllowanct' and 
partly te temnniary police 
lieiiig emiiloyed in connection 
with the plague and luulutf. 

Village Police 

20,208 

20,000 

20,000 

66,00(1 

The increase m 1808410 is due 





to provisien beiug niude lor 






thelntrodiiellon ot the villa^ 
poln e system under Art VI 






(B.C.) or 1870 into Orissa. 

Special „ 

4,55,282 

5.00,000 

4,05,000 

1 1,10,500 

Decri'ase in 1897-98 was due 
toreoigiinixation of the South 
Lusliai lllllH Police forct> and 
BUialleroiitluyon trunsiiortaud 
ronimls'^irist cliargi*8. The 
deercase in 1898-99 is due lo the 
trsnsfer of the 8oulh Lusliai 
Ilills to the Assam Adnunis- 
tratiun from the Ist April 1898. 



Railway „ 

1.20, -t-Ri 

1 ,29,000 

1,32,000 

1,82,500 

Cat tie -pounds 

4,237 

.5.0(8) 

4,(ilMI 

5.900 


I’pivr Burma Police Charges 


14.0INI 

14 OOO 

]4.0(M) 


Kelunda 

l»,737 

U,0IM) 

8,000 

3,000 


Lumii addition for increase to the pa}' of peons .. 

-» 

2,000 








58,97, .*9 K> 


Deduct for rounding 




(-)600 


Total 

62,10.099 

61.18,000 

6 (,02,000 

48,»7,(»(> j 



21 — Marine — 


Halanes and ullownnceN of ofllrers and men afloat 

7-1. .398 

79,000 

68.000 

ffit.OOO 


Vietualling of ofIieer>> and men afloat 

purchase of marine .stores and coal for thi' Imild- 

18,685 

25,000 

2u,OU0 

23,000 


ing, repairs, and on( fit of shins and vessels 

76,476 

wo.noo 

71,000 

90,000 


Purehaseand lure ol shijis and vessels 

12,.S21 

20, (MM) 

12,000 

2 o.(i 0 o 


Pilotage, pilot ostabliabniunts, and i easels 

5,26, PHI 

5.67, (8X1 

6,00,000 

5,37,000 

The exeesB exponditiipe in 
1897-98 Was due to larger ex- 
lieiiditiire ou pilot age allow- 
ance to free list pilots, which 
VBiius aeeording to the num- 
ber and tonnage of veasels 
visiting the {HirtB. 

Marine establiahmimts 

88,176 

H.3,0(8) 

86, OOO 

84 000 

Subsidies to steam-boat coni pun les 

20,(81(1 

20.0(H» 

20,000 

2O,00{) 


Misctillaueons 

60,9.17 

4O.(’O0 

39,000 

sdInoo 

A grant of Bs. 24,000 was 
made to the Balasore Port 
Fund in 1890-97, whilo 
Bs. 12,600 was granted in 
1897-98. In 1898.99 no grant 

State Yacht establishment 

4,996 

5.700 

6,000 

5,700 

is neoestgLry. 

LigfatJiouse and Light-sliips 


.... 

12,000 

Provish n lor a light for tho 
Kutubdia Lighbiiouse at 
Chittagong, to be indented for 
from England. 

fiefonds ». 

543 

300 


600 

Total 

6.73,032 

9,11,000 

9,21,000 

8,91,000 
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[2nd A^PRii., 


29. — Education — 


Beau. 


1 


Blm'tion 

InHtMction 

UMVfnininnt General 

Ditto J*rofQ8fcinnal 


OoviTnmenl HchoolM, General 


Ditto Special 


OrantH'In-uid . 
ficlio'.arHhi|iii 
MiHceliiiuouua 
R4ifuridfi ... 


Lump adiUlinn (for the introduction of there* 
orgunieatinn HcliHiiie of the edueiitioiml norviceN 
and fur ineieaHU in the piiy of peoiiM) 


Total 


Actnala, 

1896-97. 

Budget 

1 Batimate, 
1897-98. 

Bievuied 

Batimate, 

1H97-98. 

Estimate, i 
1898-99. : 

i 

2 

3 

4 1 

6 

86,Wfl 

8,31,741 

6.24,192 

60,000 

3.38.000 

6.12.000 

67,000 

8,64.0(K) 

6,32,000 

ill 

1,74,676 

1,76,000 

1,64,000 

1.86.000 1 

1 

6,77,340 

6,79.000 

6,82,000 

6,69,000 1 

1 

l,A4,94r> ^ 

1,98.000 

I 

1,87,000 

1 

1,06,000 

1 

6,2G.m 

1,I»1.2(M' 

04.H28 

436 

6,00,000 

1,88,000 

69,000 

1,0011 

6,28,000 
1,06.(KM) 1 
6d,00U 
1,000 

6,00,000 

1,90.0(8) 

1,10,000 

1,000 


20,000 


.... 

27.41,02(1 

27,46,000 

27,80,000 

28,07, OtH) 


Rsmabkb. 


6 


( InereaseBareforthc reoriran- 
izarfon of the Education 
Depart lueot. 

The pro\ iBion for the Agncul- 
tunil elaai and for apparatiii 
for the miniug courae had been 
repent wl. 

Provihion haa hoen made for 
(he Kiirseona Girls’ Boarding 
School, and for lamer outlay 
on iHiardiiig eParg'^ In the 
KnrMoong Beys’ School. 
Provision huH beon made in 
lRttS-9h for 11 workHhop for 
the Dacca Survey School. 


Incrpiise due to proviinon 
having heen made for board- 
ing chargeH of the Eden 
Hindu JloHlel and for exam- 
Illation I'hiirges of aeliooN 
under the control of the Ina- 
pcctnr of European Schoiilg. 


2k.—mduttl— 


Medical KatabliNliniout 


7,00,819 

6,06,000 

((,74,000 

7,01,000 

1 Saving ;n 1H97-98 in due to 



1 deinitution of otIlcorN on 
rmliliiry ami faininc duties. 





llnaiiltala and DlRpniiKunch 

... 

4,82,173 

6.14,0011 

4,76,000 

' 6,16,0110 

' TIutc i.s less outlay on clothing 






2,01,01)0 1 

ol pal iciits, coutingencieN, Ac , 
in 1S97-1)S, 

Sanitation and Vu'cinatlen 


2,01,220 

2,23,000 

1,84,000 


Sniing in 1807-98 is o'n'ing to 




absence of oliieers on deputa- 
tion. 



1 

Grants fur medical purpoaiiK 


50,296 

7,000 

1,60,000 

62,000 

Inen'iise in ]8i)7.08 is due to 
iieiivy cxpi'iiditiire for the pre- 
vention of plngiio. A pro- 
vision of Ks. (>0,000 has been 
nnirie I 'rHuch (‘XiKmditurc in 










^ 3.11,000 



ik:»8.o». 

Medical ScIiouIh and CnllugcH 

... 

3,13,729 


8.00,000 

3,11,000 

There is a derrease in 1897-98, 




chicll.N under Salanos. 

Lunatic Any luma 

.. 

1.S.’>.903 

1,21,(MK3 

1,21,000 

1,29,000 

Liiigi'i provision has been 

Special Hnspltalu 
t'licinlcal Exaiiiiner 






made .for raw inaleriala for 
muiiufacturoN. 



1. '1,094 

17,000 

14,000 

3 r..ooo 


... 

30.970 

29,<N)0 

27.000 

31,01(0 


BuAmda 

... 

7.t)9H 

1,(NI0 

2.(HKi 

2,000 



Total 

19,40,3!)8 

19,18,000 

19,68,000 

19,70,0110 

i 


25,— Political — 


Entertainment of Envoys and Otnora 


Dnrbar preieuts and allowaureu to vakils, &o. 


UiioollaneouB 



2,000 


2,000 

I’nn ision made to meet 
cliiirgcs that may be incurred 

III 189S.99, 

17,177 

14.()00 

14,000 

14,000 

Th(' actuiila of 18’)0-97 include 
clmig.vs on account of 
presents bought in 1896-06. 

4.410 1 0,000 

! 

6,000 

2,000 

The estimate for 1898-09 ex- 
eluilcH charges for the South 
Luahai Hills. 

21,617 

26,000 

19,000 

18,000 



Total 
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26, •-^Scientific and other Minor Departments^ 


Hbapb. 

1 

Actuals, 
16U6-07. 1 

Budget 

estimate, 

l8U7d»8, 

1 Revised 
' estimate, 
18»7-Ite. 

1 

1 

a 

4 

Vorincial Htueanis 

mperial Institute ... 

lomitions to Scientific Societies ... m 

20,184 

303 

14,000 

17.000 
600 

10.000 

18,000 

1,000 

14.000 

Experimental cultivation ... «. 

Ilncbona plantation 

•ublic Exhibitions and Pairs 

Veterinary and Stallion Charges 

11.648 

1,62,215 

2,044 

80,200 

16,000 
! l,72.(M)fl 

1 2,000 
22,000 

12,000 

1,72,(KH» 

1 1,000 
' 26.000 

lotamc and other Public dardens 

1,22,110 

1.84,100 

1,26,000 

Emigration ... ... ... 

nspector of Fuctorios 

lensus 

Leglitration of Railway and Boad-home Traffic ... 

le^tratlon of River-bomo TmlHc 

Provincial Statistics 

nspector of Explosives 

Examinations 

Iiefands 

Iisoellaneous 

23,824 

24.710 

1,467 

7,8‘Pt 

17.753 

1 2.464 

1 1,602 

6,1*27 
1,142 
2.747 

24,400 

22.i(Mi 

2.tHH) 

(1.7(H) 

17,(KMi 

2,600 

2.100 

4,600 

1,000 

4,(HH) 

22.000 

28,000 

2,(H)0 

U.IHIO 

17,(KI0 

2,<MNi 

2,(HK) 

6.(HN» 

1,000 

4,000 

Total 

4,42,638 

4,66,000 

4,64.000 


EBtinoftte, 

189MD. 


Aimaucb. 


1 », 00 » 

AOO 

16,000 TJM'eitimatei for 1 S> 7 'W* and 
1 SO». 01 » include R«. 2,000 for 
thu Buddhist Text Society. 


14.000 
1 , 72 , WH» 
2,5110 
S 4 , 8 (H) 


1 , 21,800 


Incroase of p»y of leoturerti and 
emplovniont of aildilinuut 
I establishniont aud priivisioo 
for iMMirdinK charKOH of 
I students 

I i>ecr 6 as(« duo to the lower rate 
of salary to the new Superm- 
dout of the Botaoie tiuideii. 


24,100 

£ 2,400 

1.600 

0,400 

17,800 

2 . 5 (N) 

2,100 

6.600 

600 

2,000 


4 . 66.000 


$9, — Superanmatiom-- 


nporaniiuation and Retired Allowances 

Ilitfo of Efltaljlishnient for manH«einonf 
of private Estates ... m. 


dmpassionate Allowances 

Iratuitifls 

larine Dopartmont Pensions ... 


Total 


18,04,031 

j- 19 , 46,000 



Tho increase is duo to sane- 

20 , 06,000 

20 , 48,000 

237 



tionol new pensions in ox- 
cess of lapses which wore not 
fully provided for in ibo 
budget for 1897-98. 



: 16.832 1 

22,000 

22 , (MR) 

1 22,000 


, t),.352 

7,000 

7,000 

7,000 


i 67,000 

48.000 

40 . 00(1 


j 19 , 18,352 

j 20 , 82,000 ' 

20 , 83,000 

21 , 20,000 



30. — Stationery and Printing^ 


tatlonery Office at the Presidency 

Ditto purchased In the country 

lovemment Presses 

’Tinting at private Presses 

tationery supplied from Oentral Stores j 

ietands ! 

1 ,. 53.178 1 
HI .402 
S. 0 i, 2.')4 ' 
1,278 
5 , 31,048 
680 1 

1 . 64.000 
70 , 0 fl(' 

3 ,« 6 .(XH> 

1,000 

5 . 42.000 
1,000 

1 . 64.000 
He.INlO 

3 . 64.000 
1.000 

6 . 42.000 
1.000 

1 , 66,000 

62,000 

3 . 64.000 
1,000 

8 . 42.000 
1,000 


Tetal 

10 , 98,907 i 

11 , 34,000 

11 , 12,000 

11 , 16,000 
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[2ia> Aim, 


SS, — MiicellaneouB- 


Head. 

Actual!, 

1896417. 

Budget 

Eatimate, 

1897-96. 

Beviaed 

Eatimate, 

18974)8. 

Estimate, 

1898-99. 

Bbxabxb. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

. 1 

6 

Travelling allowance! to offloon attending ezatnin- 






atlonN 

BewnrdH for pronoiency in Oriental language!, and 
allownnre to Language Examination Committee 

1,677 

8.000 

8,000 

3.000 


S.100 

7,000 

4,000 

0,000 


Coat of Ixiotc! and publication! ... 

617 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


UnnationH for charitable purpoee! 

1,0.3,801 

97,000 

99.000 

99,700 


Charge! on account of European vagrant! 

Reward! for deaf ruction of wild animal! 


6,000 

7,000 

0,300 


14,138 

18,(KN) 

18,000 

18,000 


Petty Eatablishment! 

47.006 

47.000 

36,000 

87,000 

Decrease due to the transfer of 

Bpecial Comniimion! of Enquiry 

8,17« 

10,000 

6,000 


the charges for Bti^ng Ban- 
^lows to the beaa 46— Civil 

Irrecoverable toniporury Iohijm written off 

Charge! for Hearch of hidden treasure 

3.213 

4,000 

, 2,000 

4,000 


53 






Benia, RAtcN. and Taxui . 

26.496 

’ 31,000 

27,000 

29,0()0 


Coni rihut Ions 

15.807 

16.000 

16,000 

16,000 


Hlscollaneou! and unfureacon Ohargo! 

1.736 

8,000 

10,000 

8,000 

Provision made to meet any 

MlRCollaneouB Bofand! 

7.479 

10,000 

8,000 

10,000 

imfureseen charges that may 
be Incnrred during the year. 
Pmviaiou made to meet 

Extraordinary item ... ... 

331 





charges that may occur 
durmg the year. 

Total 

2,42,166 

2, 67, (KM) 

2,36,000 

2,38,000 



S3, — Famine Relief — 


imperial 

Provincial 

Loftal 

::: ::: ::: ::: 


i 70,18,000 
21.65,266 . 22,18,000 i 
2,86,816 1 «>,17,000 1 

64.60.000 j 

80.78.000 
8,56,000 

..... 


Total 

... 

24,42,082 1,00,48,000 

88,94,000 



- 4 ^. — Irrigation’^Majox Worke — {Working Expemes ) — 


Orissa Canals 

Midnapore Canal 

Rijill Tidal Oaual 

Bone Canals 



4,65.746 

2,23,927 

.38,490 

6.63,710 

6.67.000 
2,59,(MK» 

66.000 

6.66.000 

4.90.000 
2,.3G,ono 

46.(I(U) 

6.88.000 

4.6.3.000 

2.69.000 
61,0(M) 

6.84.000 1 



Total 

12,81,881 

14,46,000 

13,00,000 

1 

18.67,000 



^2. — Irrigation^Major Worke — {Interest on Debt ) — 


Or ill* Project 
Mi dtiaiinre Oanal 
Uijiti Tidal Canal ... 
Bone Project 


Total 


10,23,372 

S.SO.BHS 

71,830 

10.SO.S58 


10.21.000 

3.20.000 

72,000 

10.39.000 


10.24.000 

3,29,000 

72.000 

10 . 36.000 


10.24.000 

3,29,000 

72,000 

10.31.000 


24 , 64,148 


34^64,000 


24,61,000 


2-1,69,000 
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tiS^^Mino/r Works and Faaiffcdion in charge of the Public Works Department 


Hsao. 

Actnata, 

11196^. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1897418. 

Reviled 

Estimate, 

1807-08. 

Estimate, 

180H4I0. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

IKWOATIOK Aim Navioatios Wobm. 





Work* for which Capital and Revenue 
aocountt are kepi. 





Capital. 





ITorkfta progrees. 

Calcutta and Eastern Canals 

4,64,328; 

2,78,000 

3.05.000 

1,36.800 

Midnapore Canal 

Hijili Tidal Canal .. 

OriBsa Coaiit Canal 

Orissa Canals 

Sooe Froject ... 

6,060 
S0.S62 
20,373 
3,, OB 
10.078 

19,000 

l,SnO 

18.700 

4.604 

300 

18,076 

40,189 

1,31,400 

‘ ’U,200 
1,14.600 
18,700 

Damodar Project 

(-)1,2(K) 




Total Capital 

6,2it.7C7 

4,17,000 

5.98.468 

2,84,300 

Bbvbvub. 





Onua Coast Canal 

Calcutta and Eastom Canals 

Satan project ,m ... 

84,185 

2,28,178 

11,008 

m.noo 

1,80.000 

1,300 

60,202 

1,98,648 

4.RIHI 

ill 

Total Revenue 

3,24,301 

2,51,300 

2.62,650 

2,53,000 

Total Works for which Capital and Bevenue 
accounts aro kept 

8,64,128 

6,08,800 

8,61.018 

6.,S7,300 

Workt for which onl^JBevenue acoounU are 





WOBKB IN PBOaKESB. 





Nadia rivers 

Qaighat u and Buxi kbala .,f 

1,22,280 

650 

1,10,00,0 

l.»K> 

1,18,600 ' 
1,20(1 

1.20,000 

1,300 

Total Works tor which only Bevenue accounts 
are kept 

l,22,i48 

1,20,200 

1,19,890 

1,30,300 

Workt for which wither Capitm P.evenuc 

aceountt are kupt. 



i 


WOBEB IN FBOOBBSB. 





Eden Canal 

Uadhubsm Canal 

Champaran Canal 

1,00,013 

6,701 

0,158 

1 72,000 

73,217 

49,600 

Total Works for which neither Capital nor 
Bevenue accounts are kept 

1,23,002 

72,000 

73.217 

49,500 

Total Irrigation and Navigation Works 

11,01,088 

8.60,600 

10,64,126 

7,17,100 

Agbicultubal and Drainaob Wobks. 




' 

Workt for which neither Capital nor Rwenue 
accounts are kept. 





WOBKB IN PBOGBBBS. 





Sovemnient embankments and works for the 
improvement of Government and escheated 

estates 

[akavi embankments 

4,73,266 

2,03,010 

] 6,64,500 

6,89.730 

7,06,900 

Total Agiicultural 

6.77,170 

6.64,600 

6,^, 730 

7,66,000 

Total dS.—Minor Works and Navigation 

17,78,208 

16,25,000 

17.43,855 

or 

17,44.000 
in round 
numbers. 

14,83,000 


Sbx^bkb. 

0 


Thii » for the Bhanfcon* Khal 
improvement project. 


Th(i mviefid wtunate for IBP?. 
W8, ineludea n pmvliion nf 
Rs. 1.00.000 for the tranefrr 
of the itock of the Uehn 
Work'ihopa from 40, Im> 
periel to this head. 


The reviled eitimete inrladei n 
grant of Ri, 00,000 for the 
repair of the Kntubdia em- 
bankmente in the Oh)ttafOBg 
Division. 
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1^.— ‘Minor Worki and Navigation in charge of the Civil Department, 


Hxap. 

Actuali, 

lSd<UI7. 

Bndget 

Bitimate, 

18B7-08. 

Revised 

Estimate, 

1897-98. 

Bitimate, 

1898.99. 

Rbkabkb. 

1 

% 

S 

•J 

6 

t 

PmtmakDinntH under the contract ijilotn— 

Kitabliibinenti ^ 

(kmtmgmicicH 

Muntunonco churgei of the Rajapore and Howrah 

dramaKci 

Maintenanoe oliarRci of the Donkuni and Howrah 

drainage .« 

Trarnl ling allowance 

Uoniiietitiatlon for deameai of proviiioni 

1.466 

47 

1,452 

148 

4,000 

2.400 

} 1,600 

r 1A52 

1 48 


2,472 

917 

9 

1 2,400 

i 



11,844 

In(*Teaio dne to the eitabliah- 
meni chargea of the Rajapore 
Drainage Bo heme rooenily 
oapitallzed. 

Deduct for rounding 




13,844 

344 


Total 

4,911 

8.000 

4,000 

13,000 


J^b.^Civil Works in charge of the Public Works Department. 


Original Worka < 

KoiHiirH 

Batabllshment 

TodIh and Plant 

BoMpeiiiHi 

'<,#,162 

67,}Oo 

15,44,081 
9,95, 0<l0 
0,86,906 
26,000 

11.15.000 

11.6.5.000 
6, 8(1, 0(H) 

17,000 

12.27.000 

11.09.000 
8,40,776 

29,226 

Incroaae duo to repairing of 
damages caused by earth- 
quake. 

Total 

36.24.576 

82,W.000 

20,76,000 

32,06,000 



^5 — Works in charge of the Civil Department. 


Perry charges 

Refunds of ferry tolls 

OoutributlouN to Excluded Local Funds and Mum- 

Pub^ Works, Boutii Luihai ^lls 

Ditto. Angul 

Other Public Works 

Blaglng bungalows and eneamping grounds 

17,448 

25.061 

(0) 

61.427 

6.695 

(a)1.94,l60 

10,000 

25,800 

50,000 

50,428 


1 34,200 

43,000 

12,800 

Transferred to Assam from 1st 
April 1803. 

Deduct for ronnding 


1,86,228 

228 




Total ... 

3,04,375 

' 1,36,000 

1,26,000 

90,000 



(a) luoladod nndw Other Public Worki. 
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CALCUTTA MUNICIPAL BILL. 

The Hon’ble Mb. Risley moved that the Bill to amend the law relating to 
the Municipal affairs of the Town and Suburbs of Calcutta, and to authorize 
the extension of the same to the town of Howrah, be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee consisting of the Hon’ble Hai Durga 6ati Banerjea, Bahadur, the 
Hon’ble Mr, Oldham, the Hon’ble Mr. Buckley, the Hon’ble Sahibzada 
Mahomed Bakhtyar Shah, the Hon’ble Mr. Turner, the Hon’ble Babu Norendra 
Nath Sen, the Hon’ble Babu Surendranath Banerjee, the Uon’ble Mr. Spink and 
the Mover. 

The Hon’ble BiBU Norendea Nath Sen said: — “ When asking for leave to 
introduce the present Bill in Council, the Hon’ble Member in charge of the 
Bill, with a view to explain the necessity for an amendment of Act II of 
1888, pointed out how during the nine years the Act has been in force ‘it has 
given rise to more doubt and difficulty as to its construction and operation 
than any Act that has been passed by this Council. It has been condemned 
on material points by the Courts, by the many learned Counsel who have 
advised on its interpretation, and by most of the officers who have had to do 
with its working.’ So far, there is hardly any difference of opinion, and 
I am prepared to give my cordial support to a Bill which seeks to remove 
the uncertainties and supply the deficiencies of the Act, and to give th(; 
Corporation and the Calcutta public, in its place, a well-considered and effective 
Code with clear and unambiguous provisions. 

“I regret, however, that the present Bill goes much further, and seeks to 
introduce radical changes in the constitution of the Municipality which are of a 
distinctly retrograde character, and entirely subversive of the principles of Local 
Self-Government in the Municipal Administration of Calcutta. 

“ In fact. Sir, I do not think that a measure of a more reactionary and revolu- 
tionary character has ever been introduced in this Council, and not only the Indian 
rate-payers of this City, but also all Indian inhabitants outside the limits of Cal- 
cutta, have been struck with dismay and consternation, and there is quite a panic 
among them. I am not in the least exaggerating the popular feeling on the 
subject. With all the pains that the Executive Government has taken to find a 
plea for the justification of its action in moving the Legislature in this matter, I 
submit, Sir, that not a shadow of a case has been made out against the Calcutta 
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Municipal Corporation for striking a blow at its constitutional independence. So 
far as the principle of the Bill is concerned, 1 may be pardoned for characterising 
the measure as a great mistake. It is unnecessary, unjust and uncalled-far. 
Nearly fifteen months have been spent in rummaging the old records, of the 
Corporation to justify the present legislation. The plague, which is answerable 
for many of the ills from which India has been suffering for nearly two years^ 
came in, in time, to strengthen the hands of the Government. And here we 
are now in the midst of a crisis, sodi as has not visited Calcutta during the 
whole period of its municipal history. There would have been some intelli- 
gent reason for the proposed measure if it had been preceded by a visible 
deterioration of health or an exceptional kind of unhealt hiness in the City, or 
by a well-grounded agitation against the administration of our municipal affairs. 
But we see no such thing. The present Bill is introduced on the mere 
assumption that ^Calcutta is in a terribly insanitary condition.’ 

“At the present stage of the Bill, I have no intention to make any reference 
to the details of the measure, some of which are open to grave objection, and 
will prove greatly oppressive to the rate-payers. These are matters which can 
more fitly, and with greater advantage, be discussed at a later stage. 

“Originally the town was divided into a small number of wards. Each 
ward elected its own Commissioner, who received a monthly salary of Rs. 250. 
The elected Commissioners, generally one European and three Indians, took their 
morning rounds daily to satisfy themselves of the condition of the roads and 
drains. This system was replaced by a Government triumvirate, consisting of 
the Commissioner of Police as Chairman, the Surveyor-General of Calcutta, 
and a whole-time Vice-Chairman who conducted the Mmiicipal Administration 
of the City up to the year 1863, when the Corporation was constituted under a 
body of Justices, appointed by Government. In 1876, the Corporation was 
re-constituted on an elective basis, two-thirds of its members being elected by the 
rate-payers, and the remaining third being nominated direct by Government. 
In the legislation of 1888, the proportion of Commissioners, elected by the rate- 
payers, remained the same, but the Government conceded to the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce, the Calcutta Trades’ Association and the Port Commis- 
sioners the privilege of electing two-fifths of the one-third to be nominated by 
Government. 

“ The success of the elective system, introduced in 1876, was made the basis 
for demanding an extension of the elective element in the Corporation, when 
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the p^bsent Act was before the Council, for giving the Commiaaioners a of the 
in tl|e appointment and removal of their Chairman, and for larger powers aQuote 
gr^lo]^ independence in other matters, and although all the privileges asked for'^1 
were not gi^anted, some substantial concessions were made, and, among other 
things, the privilege of fixing the pay of the Chairman within certain limits, as 
also of demanding his removal from office, was granted to the Commissioners. 
On the whole, the policy of the Legislature in this matter has been liberal and 
progressive. 

During the last twenty-one years or so that the present system of Muni- 
cipal Government has been in force, immense improvements in various directions 
have been carried out ; the old complaint of chronic financial embarrassment 
has entirely disappeared under the wise and judicious administration of the 
Commissioners, and in spite of the enormous outlay on works of improvement 
and the extension of the drainage system and of water-supply, both filtered and 
unfiltered, the finances of the Corporation during the last few years have never 
been in a more prosperous state, nor did its credit ever stand any higher than in 
the last few years. 

It is very much to be regretted that just at the very time, when the system 
of Municipal Self-Government in Calcutta has been working smoothly 
and efficiently, and when the successful result of its working has shown itself 
in various directions, that this most objectionable legislative measure should 
be introduced in this Council. Authoritative testimony has been concurrent 
as to the good work done by the Corporation under the present elective sys- 
tem. It is useless for me to refer to the decided testimony borne by the 
Sanitary Commission, appointed under Section 28 of Act IV (B. 0.) of 1876 to 
enquire into certain matters connected with the sanitation of Calcutta, that 
‘ real and solid progress has been made ’ by the Corporation in the path of 
sanitary improvement; or to what was said by Dr. Kenneth Macleod some 
years ago, that ^ to sight and sense Calcutta has, within living memory, under- 
gone a revolution,’ and that the policy of the Corporation has been attended 
with ^gradual and progressive reform.’ I am afraid that the initiation of the 
present measure is due more to a misapprehension of the actual state of things 
than to anything else, for it is well known to those who can speak from 
personal knowledge and experience that the truth is, that if the Municipal 
Government has in this City suffered now and then, it is because of the apathy 
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|^'*^^^egligence of the Executive. Many of the shortcomings of the Coirpoia- 
a, as set forth in the letter of the Government of Bengal, dated the 7th 
“"Ifarch, 1898, to the Government of India, rightly belong to the Municipal Eiiecu- 
tive, but they are sought to be laid on wrong shoulders. I think, Sir, that 
it is not right to make the Corporation responsible for any imperfections, unless 
it is empowered to appoint and remove its Executive Officers. At present 
it is impotent, in many instances, to enforce its orders. The Commissioners 
are now unjustly held responsible for what is the result of the insouciance 
or negligence of their Executive Officers. In many instances, the Executive 
officers require watching and control, so that they may be kept up to the work. 
Already the Municipal Executive possess large powers, and it is not at all 
desirable that those powers should be increased still further. And yet the 
Bill seeks to throw larger powers into the hands of the Executive. This is the 
most objectionable feature in the Bill, and I strongly protest against it. 
The powers, possessed 'by the Executive, are so large indeed, that some of the 
former Chairmen of the Corporation were looked upon as nothing short of 
autocrats. Vvhen the existing Act was passing through the Council, there was 
great opposition to the proposed enlargement of the powers of the Executive. 
For the proper working of the Corporation, it is desirable that its Executive 
officers should be made as little independent of it as possible, except in the 
matter of details. 


‘‘ The irregular proceedings of the Municipal Executive in many matters 
have become a bye-word among the inhabitants of this City. The Executive 
have failed repeatedly in the discharge of their most important duties, and 
to place larger powers in their hands would be most [dangerous, indeed. 
I contend that the Executive have not shown that they are fit to be entrusted 
with still more extensive powers. It is a vicious system which obtains in Calcutta 
to combine administrative, executive, and deliberative functions in one and the 
same person, who happens to be the head of the Municipal Executive, when such 
person is answerable to the Commissioners for many things done by him 
in his executive capacity. Such a system does not exist at least in Bombay. 
It is a strange anomaly that the Calcutta Municipal Chairman should be allow- 
ed to preside over meetings, called to judge of the shortcomings of the Exe- 
•utivo officers, of which he is the head. The Municipal Commissioners in 
consequence not unoften feel powerless to cope with many evils. No City 
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probably suffered more from giving extensive jxiwers to the head of the 
Municipal Executive than Bombay before 1872. ‘Before that time,’ to quote 
the words of Maclean! i Guide to Bombay for the current year, ‘ the municipal 
administration had been conducted by a Commissioner and the Bench of Justices; 
but the powers of the Commissioner were so extensive that he became practi- 
cally irresponsible, and though he did excellent service to Bombay, he expended 
the rate-payers" money so lavishly that in 1871 something like a popular 
revolution was accomplished, and the Government felt itself compelled to 
create a new municipality in which the rate-payers themselves should by their 
representatives have an authoritative voice.’ The instance of Bombay, 1 think, 
ought to bo a sufficient warning to Calcutta, and to put us upon our guard 
against the abuses which afwaya result from absolutism. For, practically, the 
Bill gives absolute powers to the Municipal Chairman, subject to the control 
of what I should call a packed General Committee of twelve members. If the 
Bill be passed into law, we shall simply revert to the ‘ good old rule, the simple 
plan of absolutism, ’ which prevailed in Bombay at one time, and proved the 
ruin of that City. I cannot too much dwell on the magnitude of the injustice 
of extending the large powers, already possessed by the Executive, when such 
powers have shown a frequent liability to be abused. 

“ The Coiuraissioners, as a body, and also individually here and there, have 
probably many shortcomings to answer for, but their worst enemies cannot 
deny that theirs is a record of work which any body of administrators may 
very well look back upon vdth pride and satisfaction. On the whole, I maintain 
that the Commissioners have deserved well of Government and the Calcutta 
public for the success of their administration, which is in no small measure 
due to the time and energy devoted by individual Commissioners, unstintingly 
and ungrudgingly, and in many cases at considerable personal sacrifice, towards 
the work of the town. One might naturally have expected that when this 
Council next undertook the revision of the existing Act, it would show its 
appreciation of the work done by the Corporation, by an extension of the 
principles of Self-Government both in the constitution of the Corporation and 
in the powers conferred upon it. It is sad and disheartening to find that 
the Government has come forward with condemnation of the Commissioners, 
instead of thanks, and with proposals to practically destroy self-government 
instead of extending it. 
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The Bill treats, I am sorry to find, with scant courtesy that element in the 
Corporation which has hitherto been the most predominant and most useful 
element in it, and which has contributed so greatly to the success of Municipal 
Self-Government in Calcutta, and made it more a reality than a name. What 
has it done, that it should be practically kept out of the proposed General Com- 
mittee of 12, and why should that particular element, which has hitherto done 
the least for tie Corporation or for the rate-payors, be allowed to liavc a poten- 
tial vdice in the deliberations of the General Committee V One of the most 
magnificent boons that England has conferred upon India is Local Self-Govern- 
ment, and since its introduction into this City the Indians have shown them- 
selves to be in earnest in exercising fully and freely all rights of citizenship^ 
accorded to them by law, and in making municipal institutions a reality in 
Calcutta. Whether in Bombay or in Calcutta, the Europeans have not cared 
to trouble themselves much about municipal affairs, or to take ordinary pains 
even to bo represented on the Corporation. Not only luive tho European wards 
failed to return to tho Corporation European Commissioners to represent their 
interests in Calcutta, but some of those wards have even sometimes failed to 
oloct any Commissioners at all ; and in such cases the Government has stepped 
in, and by reason of did'ault oji tli(‘ part of those wards, nominated, under the 
law, fit persons to represent tlioui, at tho expiration of the time, allowed by the 
Act, I distinctly remember one such instance in which about 17 years ago, 
Dr. Cayley and my friend, Maulvi Muhammad Yusuf, Khan Bahadur, were 
nominated by Govornuioiii to seats on tlie Municipal Board by reason of default 
on the part of wards Nos, 15 and 10. 1 do not know, Sir, on what principle of 
justice such treatment, as is contemplated by the Bill, should be meted out 
to the Indians who have done so much to further the cause of Municipal Self- 
Government in Calcutta. If the Europeans have not been such a strong 
element in tho Corporation, it is their own fault. If tlicy have been in a 
minority, there is no help for it. And what tho Bill in effect seeks is to 
enable a minority to control a majority. If tho voters of Calcutta have elected 
so many Hindu Commissioners, it is because they have preferred them to others, 
and it is because the Hindus form numerically the largest ratio of tho popula- 
tion, that is over two-thirds of it. It is better by far that the semblance of 
free institutions we have got in Calcutta should be altogether swept away than 
that there should be such legislative interference as to restrain and hamper 
the elective system so much. People look upon the present measure as a sort 
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of class legislation, trying to introdnoe the domination of a minority over a 
vast majority, though the minority may have no abiding interest in the City. 
No one would deny the importance of the commercial and trading interests, 
so far as the municipal administration of Calcutta is concerned. The Indian 
Municipal Commissioners of Calcutta have been always too glad of the help 
and co-operation of their European colleagues. The energy and^eal of some 
of the European Commissioners have contributed much to sanitary improve- 
ment of the City, and to the merciless exposure of many irregularities of the 
Executive. The obligations of the Indian inhabitants of Calcutta to the local 
non-official European community are as gi*eat as tliey are numerous. What- 
ever of political life the Indian inhabitants of this City have acquired, they 
owe chiefly to their non-official European fellow-subjects. Tiiey know, too, 
that they can cari’y out many municipal reforms effectually and prom[)tly with 
the assistance of their European friends. But it is their misfortune that they 
have fallen upon evil times, that they do not often get such assistance ns 
they did in the past. The fact is that the present generation of noii-official 
Europeans are too much engaged in their own business to bo able to give any 
portion of their time and attention to public affairs. These ar(‘ days of keim 
competition in the commercial and trading world. The Bill ])roposcs to tempt 
them from their work by offering a fee of Rs. 33 for attendance at each nu*.eting 
of the General Committee. But this will hardly bo a sufficient inducement to the 
higher class of Europeans. And so the proposed measure will fail iii its objec^t 
in this respect, wliile it will have the appearance of importing a race question, 
for the obvious object of the measure is to break the preponderance of the 
Hindu element in the Corporation. I know that the groat sin of tho Corpo- 
ration is its Hindu majority, and, however useful work tho elected Hindu 
Commissioners may have done since the year lti7G, they are at present the 
best abused men in the City, for whom no sneer or ridicule is too bitter or 
scathing. 

‘‘The present Bill seeks to reduce the Corporation to a nullity by depriving 
it of all powers of control which it has exercised during all these years, to the 
eminent advantage of the administration, while it concentrates all powers in the 
Executive and a Committee of twelve, on which tho representatives of the 
rate-payers would be in a standing and hopeless minority, and makes them to a 
certain extent independent of each other, and answerable to none. Nothing 
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can be surer than this, that if the Bill be passed into law in its present shape, 
the popular element in the administration of the town, with all its safeguards 
^igainst Executive high-handedness and extravagance, would entirely disappear^ 
and give place to a system of administration which would be a curious admixture 
of despotism and oligarchy with all the attendant dangers of both. 

^‘The explanation of the attitude taken up by Government in this matter 
was shadowed forth in your speech, Sir, at the opening of the current session^ 
and has since been gp^en in an amplified form in the speech of the Hon’ble 
Member in charge of the Bill, when asking for leave to introduce it in Council , 
and in the published correspondence between the Governments of India and 
Bengal on the subject of the present Bill. 

‘‘From these speeches and the correspondence, it appears that, in the 
opinion of the Government of Bengal, the Municipality has no constitution, 
that ‘ everything is fluid and indoflnite that it is ^ impossible to say in what 
part of the system the Executive resides, or indeed whether there is any 
Executive at all that there was ‘a complete breakdown of the conservancy of 
the town at a critical period ’ (referring obviously to the autumn of 1896, when 
the plague first appeared in Bombay), ^ and serious confusion in many other 
departments of the municipal administration without the possibility of 
determining with any approach to certainty where the responsibility for such a 
state of things lies. ’ 

The proposed remedy for all these evils is to define the powers of the 
Executive, which means to vest in the Chairman almost all powers which under 
the express provisions of the present Act, the Chairman can exercise on behalf of 
the Commissioners, subject to the possibility of their revision and control, and thus 
make him accountable to no one ; and others, including almost all those which, 
under the present Act, are reserved to the Commissioners-in-meeting, in a Com- 
mittee of 12, of which two-thirds would be nominated by Government, and by 
the European mercantile and trading community and the Port Commissioners, 
while only the remaining third will represent the rate-payers. Leaving out the 
general body of the Corporation which, if the present Bill be passed into law, 
would be of no account, this Committee of 12 would, for all practical purposes, 
be the governing body, and supply the place occupied by the general body of the 
Corporation under the present Act ; and by this Bill it is now sought to reduce the 
proportion of elected members from two-thirds to one-third, and increase the 
proportion of the nominated Commissioners from one-third to two-thirds* 
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‘‘ Now, let us examine the position a little carefully. Under the present Act, 
the Chairman has certain powers reserved to him. Certain powers are vested in 
the Commissioners, and certain powers are reserved to the CommissionerS'‘in* 
meeting. Under the express provisions of law, all powers, vested in the Com- 
missioners, can be exercised by the Chairman. But he cannot act in opposition 
to, or in contravention of, any orders passed by the Commissionep-in -meeting, 
and if any order, already passed by him, is brought before a Meeting, and 
modified or disapproved, he has to modify or cancel his action accordingly. 

‘‘The Hon^ble Member in charge of the Bill sums up these provisions in the 
following words : — ‘ The Chairman, as such, has virtually no powers under the 
Act. Whatever he does, he does on sufferance with the knowledge that the 
power he has ventured to use may be withdrawn from him by a Resolution, or that 
the action which he has presumed to take may be upset with retrospective effect,’ 
and suggests by implication that if in these cmcumstances the Chairman is 
apathetic or inactive, he has good reasons on his side. Now, I maintain that this 
is not a fair summary of the situation at all. This would practically amount to 
saying that a person cannot exercise any powers, unless ho is to be made abso- 
lutely unaccountable to any one, Such a proposition would bo preposterous. 
Where are the grounds for assuming that the Commissioners arc a sot of perverse 
men, who cannot be trusted with powers of control with judicious discretion? 
Where are the instances of reckless and irresponsible exercise of the powers of 
control, and in tbe face of the protests of the Chairman ? 

“Far better it would be for the rate-payers and residents of the town that 
the Municipality should be administered as a department of Government as 
it was before 1863, rather than its government should be made over to a handful 
of men, accountable to no one for their actions. 

“ The present Act has been in force for nine years. There have been three 
Chairmen during the first seven years of this period — ^the late Sir Henry Harrison, 
the late Mr. Harry Lee and Mr. Ritchie. Not one of them ever complained of 
the reckless|interfcrence of the Commissioners, so as to seriously hamper Fxecu- 
tive action. They worked with the Commissioners generally in a spirit of har- 
mony, and there was no complaint. During the next two years there have 
been two Chairmen- Mr. Williams and Mr. Bright. Neither of them was 
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sufficiently long at the head of affairs to make themselves thoroughly acquainted 
with the work. Moreover, they were both in indifferent health, and have been 
obliged to go on furlough within a short time of their appointments to the 
office on the score of failing health, and if these gentlemen or any of them have 
thought fit to complain of the undue interference of the Commissioners, such 
complaints ought to be rated at their proper value, and not allowed to override 
the opinion of equally able, if not abler, men, who have been longer ccjnnected 
with the administration of the Municipality. 

‘*Tlie next point winch requires consideration, is what has been said about 
the breakdown of the (jonscrvancy of the town at a critical moment, and the 
existence of serious confusion in many other departments of the municipal 
administration without the possibility of determining where the responsibility 
lies. With the utmost doforence to your opinion, Sir, I would submit that it 
would be quite possible to fix the responsibility on proper investigation, 
and I am strongly of opinion that in justice to the Commissioners, as well as 
in the best interests of the town, such an investigation ought to have preceded 
any legislation for j)rovidmg a remedy for the state of things referred to by 
Government in this Council. It is my duty to tell you. Sir, with the utmost 
emphasis at my command, that there is a very strong feeling among the 
Commissioners that they have been condemned unheard. 

“Without alluding in detail to the different departments in which 
confusion is said to have prevailed, I need only say that, in the absence 
of any proof to tbo contrary, it is obviously the Executive alone which 
must bo held responsible for such confusion. To the credit of the Com- 
missioners, it should bo said, and borne in mind, that it was mainly through 
their efforts, and sometimes, in spite of the obstructiveness of the Executive, 
that attention has from time to time been drawn to irregularities and mal- 
practices in different departments of the Corporation. It was the Commissioners 
who unearthed the irregularities in the Collectors Department and in the 
License Department many years ago, and re-organised those depai’tments. In 
recent years, the irregularities and malpractices in the Workshops, and in the 
Warrant Department, have been brought to light, through the exertion of the 
Commissioners, and even at the present moment, a strong Committee is 
engaged in making enquiries with reference to certain allegations which, if 
substantiated, would prove that serious irregularities, if nothing worse, have pre- 
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vailed in one of the spending departments of the Municipality. The Executive 
heads naturally dislike enquiries by Committees, as when irregularities and 
malpractices are eventually established, they indirectly reflect on the want of 
proper supervision by the Executive heads. As 1 have already said, instances 
are not rare in which the Executive have supplied the brake-power, and 
the Commissioners had to supply the motive-power, in bringing departmental 
irregularities and malpractices to light. 

With reference to the neglected state of the conservancy, 1 would merely 
draw attention to some of Dr. Banks’ reports. Ho removed 14 tons of refuse 
from one privy in Harrison Road, and he reported that another privy in Burtola 
Street was full of night-soil, and choked by 50 old shoes. This proves 
that the Commissioners were perfectly justified in their reiterated complaint 
that the Health Officer and his supervising staff were not doing their duties, 
and that the Executive required a rude awakening and stricter interference from 
the Commissioners. 

Dr. Banks reported that some of the night-soil depots were in bad repair, 
and that in one of them, the floor was completely broken up. This proves 
that the Executive failed in attending to what was urgently required for tht; 
purposes of sanitation. 

^*If, as Dr. Banks reported, the refuse-carts are so badly constructed that 
the bullocks and ponios are needlessly knocked about, the Executive alone 
can be considered at fault. If the surface di-ains are badly aligned, and if 
the Conservancy Department throw urine from cowsheds into drains, instead 
of emptying it into the sewers, the inevitable conclusion ought to bo that the 
Executive are inefficient, unless it can be shown that the Commissioners pre- 
vented them from doing their duties. 

As regards the construction of insanitary buildings, it is an open secret 
that the Executive, instead of taking vigorous steps as soon as the ^ construc- 
tion of such a building is commenced, defer taking any action till it is too 
late. It is a fact that the Commissioners on several occasions ordered the 
demolition of houses, constructed in contravention of the existing building 
regulations. Is it not worth enquiring why the Resolutions of the Commis- 
sioners were not carried into effect ? Only two explanations are possible. 
Either the building regulations are bad and unworkable, or the Executive are 
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inefficient. If the Building Committee, in a few cases, permitted slight deTia- 
tions from the bye-laws, and sanctioned plans, they dwindle into insigni&cance 
before the deviations taken no notice of, or permitted hy the Executive. 

‘^On the first alarm of the plague in Bombay reaching Calcutta, the Com- 
missioners at once placed the sum of Ks. 3,000 at the disposal of their Health 
Officer for the adoption of precautionary measures against the plague — vide Pro- 
ceedings of the 26th Meeting of the General Committee hold on 25fch September, 
1896. At the same time, the Commissioners requested the Health Officer to pay 
daily visits to different parts of the town instead of three visits in the week, and to 
issue strict orders to his subordinates to pay particular attention to the cleansing 
of the town. The Commissioners did more. In addition to this, they indivi- 
dually visited different parts of the town with the Acting Chairman to see how 
the work was going on. At their next meeting, held on the 28th September, 3 896, 
the Health Officer asked for an allotment of Rs. 36,000 for six months and 
Rs. 6,000 for the cleansing of certain filthy parts of the town, and for the adoption 
of precautionary measures against the plague. The Commissioners immediately 
consented to vote a grant for the extra carts and coolies required, but declined 
to appoint any Medical Inspector or Chief Superintendent on Rs. 1,000 a 
month, since they contended that the Health Officer with his existing super- 
vising staff ought to be able to do the work. Eventually, at a special 
meeting of the General Committee, hold on the 5th October, 1890, the pro. 
posal of the Health Officer to entertain a certain number of additional 
Medical Inspectors was sanctioned, and it was decided to apply to Govern- 
ment for the services of an officer on a pay, not exceeding Rs. 1,000 a 
month, for throe months, to superintend the cleansing of the town, and 
introduce a system of organisation, under which the town would get the fullest 
benefit of the amount spent on its conservancy, it being the general opinion that 
through the incompotency of the Executive in the Health Department, the Com- 
missioners did not get sufficient work out of the men employed. 

“ Besides this, the Commissioners granted Rs. 1,000 for sewer flushing, 
Rs. 31,449 for the construction of flushing chambers in wai’d No. 2, and Rs. 1,221 
for connecting the bathing platforms with the filtered water-supply, with a view 
to relieve the unfiltered water-supply for sewer flushing. 

The following passage is an extract from the letter of the Government of 
Bengal, dated 7th March, 1898:— ‘Although on the 30th November, the Medical 
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Board addressed to the Corporation a number of specific recommendations for 
the cleansing of the City, it was not till the 22nd of January, and then under 
the strongest pressure from Government and the Medical Board, that they 
sanctioned a grant of Rs. 30,000 towards a further temporary establishment 
for cleaning up tlie town.’ Nothing could be more unfair to the Commissioners 
than this. The Commissioners had long before this resolved on spending any 
reasonable amount of money for thoroughly cleaning up the town, and it 
was entirely due to the Executive that a definite scheme was not laid before 
the Commissioners until January, 1897. 

The Bengal Chamber of Commerce have a potent voice in the Corpora- 
tion, if they only choose to exercise it. They have in their individual capacity 
a large property vote, and besides have the privilege of sending four repre- 
sentatives directly to the Municipal lloard. The representations of the Chamber, 
whether made directly by them or through their representatives, have always 
received the respeciful and prompt attention of the Commissioners. 

1 would boro take the bberty of quoting the opinion of a European 
gentleman who has sat on the Municipal Board ever since the present Act came 
into operation, as a representative of the Calcutta Trades Association : — ‘ It is 
taken for granted that because w e, European Commissioners, are in the minority 
that W8 can do nothing, and that in any attempt at reform, we are outvoted and 
sat upon by an overwhelming majority. Tliis is not my experience ; and I 
have been a Comuilssioner for seven years, and I can honestly say, and I feel it 
my duty to say, that in all my attempts at improvement in the special subject 
1 have taken in hand, I have received the readiest assistance, and no opposition 
from the natives, hut the difficulties I have been confronted with have always 
been from the Executive. Improvements have been initiated, passed without 
opposition, funds found and voted, and yet owing to the ineptitude of the 
Executive, nothing has been done,’ 

The weakest part of the Bill is that it makes an indirect attempt to 
undermine the independence of the Corporation, and to reduce it to a non-entity. 
It deals almost a death-blow at Local Self-Government. If Self-Government 
in Calcutta has failed, lot it be abolished by all means. But while it lasts, its 
integrity and independence must be respected. 

Municipal Self-Government is an important political experiment in this 
conntiy. Not many years ago, Her Majesty the Queen-Empress attached 
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particular significance to the successful development of this moyement, on which 
depends the chance of any further extension of the representative system 
of government in this country* The success of the experiment is now 
an admitted fact. To use some of the words and arguments of a Bombay petition 
from the municipal body of that City, submitted to Government some years ago, 
^such general success is compatible with occasional blunders and miscarri- 
ages. ’ Municipal Corporations in India have been established in pursuance of a 
policy which aims at fostering habits of self-government among the people of 
this country. Habits of self-goveniment cannot be acquired or usefully ex- 
ercised without freedom of action. The danger of a Municipality lies in its 
liability to too much interference of Government with its duties and responsibili- 
ties, however wholesome Government interference sometimes may be. Too 
much of such interference will deprive a Municipality of that independence, so 
essentially necessary to its successful working. Government should not be 
allowed to usurp the functions of Municipal bodies, except when they arc 
proved to bo wrong. This Bill is essentially opposed to the principle on 
which the Corporation is constituted. It is calculated to destroy the sense 
of trust and responsibility, reposed in the Commissioners. It will make the 
Corporation self-governing only in name. This Bill goes against some of the 
fundamental principles, enunciated in the Resolution of the Government of 
India on Local Self-government, dated the JOth October, 1881. Some of these 
principles are : — 

‘ The Governor General in Council has no hesitation in stating his con- 
viction that the only reasonable plan open to the Government, is to induce the 
people themselves to undertake as far as may be the management of their 
own affairs, and to dcvelope and create, if need bo, a capacity for self-help 
in respect of all matters that have for imperial reasons to be retained in 
the hands of the representatives of Government. 

* The non-official members must be led to feel that real power is placed 
in their hands, and that they have real responsibilities to discharge. It is 
doubtful whether they have, under present arrangeraents, any sufficient in- 
ducement to give up their time and attention to the transaction of public 
business.’ 

In giving his qualified assent to tlie existing Act, Lord Ripon, as Viceroy 
of India, said 
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* Having regard to the great importance, attaching to the development of 
municipal and other similar institutions in India, it appears to the Governor 
General most desirable to avoid as far as possible taking any step which 
may have the appearance of arresting the growth of such institutions or of 
unduly restricting their liberty of action.’ 

“ In another place, he remarked : — 

‘ It must be remembered that tlie introduction of municipal institutions 
into India is only of comparatively recent date, and that even in England, 
where such institutions are of long growth, and are consonant with the habits 
of the people, many instances might bo adduced from the records of Town 
Councils and other local bodies not only in the past, but also in the present 
day, of proceedings little, if at all less, open to criticism than the most notice- 
able of the cases which have given ground for complaint in this country.’ 

The fate not only of the Calcutta Corporation, but the development also 
of Local Self-Government in this country, will depend very much upon what 
ultimately aw^aits this Bill. I have no hesitation in saying that the Bill is a 
direct menace to the existence and extension of Local Self-Government in this 
country. 

the Statement of Objects and Reasons, appended to the Bill, wo are told 
that it is sought to attain the ends of the Bill by re-constructing the existing 
Act more or less on the lines of the Bombay Municipal Act with certain 
material clianges, &c. But it is most curious that while the Bill copies some 
of the sections of the liombay Act, more or less important, it eschews altogether 
some of the redeeming features in the Bombay Municipal system. It would 
have been a decided gain to our City if the constitution of the Calcutta Corpora- 
tion had been assimilated somewhat to that of the Bombay Corporation. The 
Standing Committee of the Bombay Corporation, corresponding to tlic General 
Committee of the Calcutta Corporation, has its own separate Cimirman. It 
consists of 12 members, of whom 8 arc appointed by the Corporation and 
4 by Government, the Chairman holding bis office iox a year only, and is 
elected by the members of the Committee. The Corporation has also its 
own separate Chairman, who also holds bis office for a year, and is elected 
by the members of that body. The entire Executive power and responsibility 
are vested, for a renewable term of three years, in the head of the Municipal 
Executive, who is known as the ‘Municipal Commissioner of the City of 
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Bombay/ He is entitled to be present at all the meetings of the Stand* 
ing Committee and the Corporation, to take part in the discussions at those 
meetings, but he is not allowed to vote upon, or to move any Resolutions. Th6 
head of the Bombay Municipal Executive docs not possess such uncontrolled 
authority as the Calcutta Municipal Chairman does. While the head of the 
Executive of the Bombay Municipality is not allowed to vote at any of its 
mootings, the Chairman of the Calcutta Municipality is allowed a casting vote, 
and also to move any Resolution he likes. The system is wrong in principle, and 
loads to much abuse. The Bill gives no power to the Calcutta Commissioners 
to elect their own Chairman, either of the General Committee or of the Cor- 
])oration itself, while the Chairman is allowed to be the Chairman of the 
Corporation as well as of the General Committee, and to be at the same time the 
lioad of the Executive. If the Calcutta Chairman, therefore, is not an autocrat, 
1 do not know who is. And yet the Bill seeks to make him a greater autocrat 
still! A more dangerous state of things can hardly be conceived, and 
the worst of it is that while the 72 Commissioners, of whom 50 are elected, are 
allowed to remain untouched, they will be all dummies excepting the fortunate 
twelve Muthin the charmed circle of the General Committee. The elective sys- 
tem will remain only in name, while everything will be done by the Municipal 
Chairman or rather the Municipal autocrat, in the sacred name of that system I 
The General Committee will be a packed body altogether, for out of the 12 
members, constituting the Committee, not 8, as in Bombay, but only 4 will be 
returned by the Corporation ; and with the help of this packed body, the 
Chairman may at any time execute his sweet will and pleasure.” 

The lion’ble Mfi. Turner said:— ‘‘On behalf of the body which I have the 
honour to represent, the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, I beg to express my 
entire satisfaction at the introduction of the Bill now under discussion which 
aims at the improvement and partial ro-construction of the municipal body as it 
now exists in Calcutta, and I congratulate the Hon’blo Member in charge of the 
Bill on the very able, clear and exhaustive statement which he made on the 
occasion of introducing the measure into this Council. The Chamber of 
Commerce has addressed the Government of Bengal on the shortcomings of the 
Calcutta Municipality at various times, notably in July, 1895, September, 1896, 
and January, 1897. In July, 1895, the Secretary of the Chamber had occasion 
to call the attention of the Secretary to the Goyemment of Bengal to the 
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increase of fever of a typhoidal character throughout the City and the insanitary 
construction of the City generally. The letter also referred to the possible 
danger of, and the very serious consequences which would follow from, the intro- 
duction of plague into Calcutta which at the time had appeared slightly at 
Singapore. Mr. Clarke, the then Secretary, went on to say : ‘ The Committee 
have reason to believe that there is a very strong feeling on the part of a section 
of the community that efforts should be put forth by those responsible for 
the health of the City to grapple with its insanitary evil, and I am to say that 
as the Municipal Commissioners have failed to do so, the Committee consider the 
time has arrived when the Government of Bengal should lend its influence and 
help to rectify the state of affairs I have alluded to.’ The attention of Govern- 
ment was also drawn to the terrible state of the trenching ground to the south of 
the city at Goragacha in the midst of the populous suburbs of Aliporo, and the 
Committee appealed to Government to take action under the controlling section 
of Act II of 1888, 

*Mn 1890, the Committee of the Chamber had again occasion to call the 
attention of the Local Government to the necessity for taking special precau- 
tions to j)revont the importation of plague into Calcutta, a misfortune which 
the Committee considered was beyond the power or capacity of the Municipal 
Corporation to deal with. 

“In January, 1897, the Secretary to the Chamber addressed a long com- 
munication to the Secretary to the Government of Bengal, Municipal Depait- 
ment, dwelling earnestly on the very serious state of the city of Calcutta which 
was a source of danger and apprehension in the face of the plague existing in 
Bombay, The Committee referred to the report of the Medical Board, dated 
28th October, 189G, on the sanitary condition of Calcutta, especially to the com- 
plaints of the bad working of the sewerage system of the City, the want of 
sufficient water for flushing drains, and the consequent tendency for the sowers 
to ‘ become elongated cess-pools.’ The letter referred to the disgraceful condi- 
tion in which, certain portions of private houses were kept and the terrible 
state of insanitation which constituted a permanent and standing threat against 
the health of the inhabitants and the prosperity of the City. The Committee 
considered that the report called for more than the attention of the Municipal 
CommissionerSjias the matter concerned not only the Government of Bengal, 
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but the Supremo Oovernment They called upon the Government to con- 
eider the question of legislation for the improvement of the Municipal Act 
BO as to make it more readily effective^ 

“ As regards the question of the sanitation of Calcutta, I think it must 
he admitted by all parties that it is a matter which not merely concerns 
our* Local or Imperial Government, but it is a matter of International 
importance. For some years past the attention of Foreigrn Powers has been 
directed towards the health of India. I remember some few years ago, when 
an outbreak of cholera occurred in Bombay, how certain Continental Powers 
at once took fright and issued stringent orders in regard to the quarantine 
of all vessels sailing from Bombay. The rules wore strictly and rigidly 
enforced. After a time the former stringent restrictions against an ordinary 
epidemic, such as wo look u[>on cholera in this country, were generally 
modified, but with the advent of plague to India, Foreign Powers have become 
more alive than ever to the necessity for watching carefully the sanitary con- 
dition of India as a whole. But as the lion'blo Mr. Kisley observed, Diplo- 
macy and Science joined hands, and the famous Venice Convention of 1897 was 
an all-important result. Clear and absolute rules were drawn up in regard to 
the treatment of cargo and passengers arriving from infected ports. Disinfec- 
tion and observation wore substituted for quarantine, and the regulations agreed 
to were fair and reasonable. But a stricter watch than ever is kept on the 
sanitary condition of India, and it is therefore not only necessary, but the duty 
of Government to take such steps as will provide for an efficient and complete 
working of the municipal bodies in all Presidency towns. It is difficult, it is 
almost impossible, for us to realise what would bo meant if plague appeared in 
Calcutta, and Foreign Powers blocked the imporiation of merchandise from 
Calcutta, Bombay and Kurrachee. It would moan that the foreign export 
trade of India would cease ; disaster to the commercial classes would follow, and 
a financial crisis might have to bo faced by the Government itself. Now I 
think it cannot be denied that in view of all this the commercial interest in 
Calcutta is not one to bo disregarded. Further, I would remark that total value 
of imports into Calcutta amounts to no less than 38 crores per annum and our ex- 
ports to 51 crores, so that the commercial class has surely a great and reasonable 
claim upon Government to have its representations considered, and also to have 
a reasonable share in the management of municipal matters in this great City. 
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“It has been urged in some of the Anglo-Vernncular papers that tbe 
present constitution of the Municipality is a complete popular representation, 
that enormously good work has been done in the past, multifaidous improve- 
ments have taken place in the City by the construction of new roads, the 
opening of congested areas and bustee reclamations ; and one particular journal 
goes on to say : ^ the Commissioners are elected representatives of the people, 
who do their work from a sense of pure public spirit. But the head of the 
Government is not on their side, nor are the members of the Anglo- 1 ndian 
community. And do you know what are the Commissioners for ? It is to keep 
the Europeans in comfort and luxury at the cost of the general body of rate- 
payers. They, the Europeans, must have more water, more gas, wider and 
•cleaner streets and better conservancy, all at the cost of the Indian tax-payer. 
In short, the Commissioners exist not to do duty to their constituents, but to 
pander to the convenience of the European community.’ Now, Sir, if an 
educated journalist can write in this unfair and absurd manner of matters 
which vitally affect the city and the country at largo, is it possible for us to 
convince him or his friends of the necessity for absolutely perfect sanitation 
and for improvements which no human being of ordinary intelligence can deny 
are sadly and urgently needed ? It must be known that the supply of pure 
and filtered w'ater is an enormous benefit to the people at large. It must be 
admitted that wider and cleaner streets and better conservancy must improve 
the health of the very humblest of the citizens of Calcutta. Europeans as a 
rule can get away from the dangers of insanitary Calcutta, but the poor 
people are obliged to remain and to suffer in silence from I will not say the 
incapacity but the indifference of their fellow-citizens, who comprise the 
majority of the Municipal Commissioners, 

“ Now I quite admit that some good work has been done in the past few 
years, although on some occasions it has taken years instead of months to work 
out matters of vital importance. I understand the drainage works which 
were commenced some two years ago were for seven years under consideration. 
Now I will undertake to say that had this matter been in the hands of a compact 
body of picked men, such asl hope and expect the new Standing Committee will 
be, this matter of drainage, a matter of supreme importance, would have been 
decided upon and completed in as many months as it took years under the present 
system. As regards the shortcomings of the Municipality, I am bound to say that 
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I do not think they fully appreciate the intense necessity for sanitary improve- 
ment. I do not blame the Municipal Commissioners entirely for the result, rightly 
described as the appalling disclosures of the Medical Board enquiries in 1896- 
The Executive seem to have been partially responsible, but it must be remembered 
that the Executive were trained to consider each Commissioner as his master, and 
how can any man serve 75 masters ? Then, too, it has been most unfortunate that 
in the past three years we have had as many Chairmen of the Municipality. 
Constant changes of heads of a department are disastrous, and I am strongly in 
favour of liaving the appointment of Chairman made a permanent one. This 
will mean either that the salary of the post must bo made sufficiently high to 
retain the services of a Civilian with brilliant prospects before him, or Govern- 
ment must go outside the Civil Service for their selection. This is a matter 
which 1 would ask Government to seriously consider. But apart from this 
consideration, it must be allowed that at times the Municipal Commissioners 
have proved seriously obstructive and have opposed various improvements for 
reasons which are inexplicable. I would refer, for instance, to the Harrison Road 
scheme, which has opened up one of the most congested localities in Calcutta. 
It was in 1888 vigorously opposed by all the Hindu Commissioners with 
the excei)tion of six. Eventually, the scheme was carried through by the 
European and Muliamiiiadan Commissioners plus six Hindu representatives 
supporting the Chairman, and in connection with this Harrison Road im- 
provement, I would read the following extract from the closing remarks on 
the debate by the Chairman, the late Sir Henry Harrison : — 

‘ The quoation lay between Calcutta as a whole and the land-holders. Who should 
reap tlie profits (’arnod from an important and costly iihprovomont like this — private owners 
or the rate-payers in general f Those were the two conflicting bodies. On the one side was 
the whole of Calcutta which would bo taxed to pay for this road: on the other side wore 
the land-holders. What was the value of land before Calcutta became a City ? Probably 
from Ks. 60 to Ks. 200 a bigba, and what now was the value of that land? From lls. 10,000 
to Rs. 40,000 per higha was not at all an exaggerated estimate. The value of land was 
increased two hundredfold by the trade and commerce of Calcutta. And now, when the 
municipality was unable to make a road, except on a principle of this kiud, and they would 
give the whole increased value of the land, and also 15 per 6ont. in addition, the land-holders 
tiumed round and said that i)rivate rights must for over be respected, notwithstanding that 
the most important streets of the town remained hopelessly clogged. That showed their 
absolute failure to realize what were the rights of the City, as compared with the rights of 
individuals. And it was because that was the very view taken by every capitalist that 
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they were the very persona who failed to appreciate what was the meaning of the life of a 
City, that what Mr. Cotton said acquired such immense importance. Was it possible to 
entrust the lives and health of *the people to a body of Commissioners, whoever they might be, 
who so little appreciated the enormous and transoendant importance of making improvements 
of this kind 

“ Again in 1896, when the Health Officer’s proposal for increased expendi- 
ture to provide for precautions against the plague was under discussion, Maulvi 
Abdul Jubbar declared that ‘pestilence and famine were a divine chastise- 
ment for our sins and like the Excise Revenue in Bengal are yearly on the 
increase and keep pace with the advancement of what you call civilization. 
No human agency can fight against a decree of heaven.’ On the same occasion 
anotlicr gentleman, who, I believe, has been educated at Oxford, also opposed 
the proposal and said ‘though there might be overcrowding among natives, and 
though they might live in insanitary conditions, their fathers and grandfathers 
had lived in the same way and under very much more insanitary conditions 
and had attained great age.’ These quotations go to show that some at 
any rate of our present Municipal Commissioners entirely fail to appreciate the 
absolute necessity of keeping pace with modern requirements in matters 
sanitary or the gravity of questions brought up for their consideration. 

“ Now as regards the Bill itself, it has been objected that too much independ- 
ent power will be given to the Executive, and that the Municipality will be 
too much in the hands of Government. Section 22 which empowers Govern- 
ment to step in and act on certain occasions, expressly stipulates that such action 
will be taken only if the Municipal Commissioners neglect their duties, and if 
the Corporation fail to comply with the orders which may be given after due 
enquiry has been made by a Commissioner or by a special officer deputed for 
the occasion. As to the question of Government interference, generally we 
overlook the fact that in cases of breakdowns at important crisis, the Govern- 
ment of India look to the Local Government and not to the Corporation, The 
eyes of the world in fact are fastened on the Government and not on a muni- 
cipal body in case of shortcomings. 

“ Now in England where municipal bodies exist, I suppose in almost every 
town it is not an uncommon occurrence for the Local Government Board to 
interfere in questions where Municipal Board are unable or unwilling to 
carry out urgent necessary improvements. I may quote the Thames Valley 
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drainage workB. At one time the sewage from most of the riverine towns on 
the hanks of the Thames was discharged into the river, this was always an 
objectionable feature, and at length they, the Conservators of the river Thames 
took action and obtained an injunction against the practice. After considerable 
delay the Local Government Board stepped in and insisted on the river drainage 
works being effected, failing which the town to which I refer was to be heavily 
penalised. Action was ultimately taken, and the sewage disposed of by a 
chemical process. The Local Government Board also, 1 believe, goes to the 
length of insisting upon loans being raised to carry out necessary works, so 
that in taking action to put the Calcutta Municipality in order the Government of 
Bengal merely follow the practice adopted in England. 

‘‘Th(;n again it has been said that this is a serious interference with Local 
Self-Government and the declaration of Lord Eipon in 1882. In this connec- 
tion I would like to read an extract from a speech made by His Excellency 
the Marquis of Ripon on th^ 8th November, 1882, when he addressed the 
Municipality of Lahore. While deprecating any attempt to drive those who iire 
to manage local institutions too hard and fast, he wont on to say that: — 

‘Though I desire to see great pationoe exorcised, and though I deprecate haste or undue 
and overoager expectations of immediate results, I, on the other hand, am firmly determined 
that this experiment shall not fail through the pertinacious neglect, through the sloth or 
through the continued iucompetenoe of the local bodies that are about to spring up. Not to 
do so would be to betray the policy which we are advocating and to abandon those interests 
that we have most near at heart. We must, therefore, retain sufficient control over these local 
bodies, a control varying in different parts of the country according to the advancement of 
the people and the ciroumstauoes of each district. We must maintain, I say, sufficient control 
over those local bodies to see that they do not permanently, obstinately or slothfully neglect 
their duty towards their fellow-citizens and that control. Gentlemen, I, for my part am 
determined to maintain, and 1 trust that it will be applied patiently, but still firmly, by Local 
Governments.* 

“ But I contend that it is no interference with the principle of self-govern- 
ment at all, nor can it be described as a retrograde measure when a representa- 
tion of all sections of the community is more fully and equally ensured than 
under the old system. The essence of Local Self-Government is, I take it, the 
fair repi'esentation of all classes, 1 cannot imagine that it was ever intended 
that one section of the community or one class of that section should be the 
predominant power and in fact control the working of the Municipality. This 
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is the case under the present re^imey and it is a state of things which most 
decidedly justifies Government in its present legislation. I have no doubt 
it will be said that Europeans will take no more interest in municipal matters 
than of old, but I absolutely deny t.his. As regards the Chamber of Commerce^ 
even though some of the leading members may have their time too fully 
occupied to attempt to take up municipal matters, there are many men of 
excellent business qualifications fully equal to the task of assisting in the 
administration of the municipal conduct of the City, who are, I believe, sufficient- 
ly public spirited to give up some of their time when they see that the General 
Committee is really a workable and businesslike body, and that time will 
not be wasted in fruitless discussions. 

“ It appears to be taken for granted that the Members of the Chamber are so 
indifferent to the municipal administration of the City that they tacitly con- 
sent to being represented by native members. At onetime, however, when 
the 1889 Act came into force the Chamber was represented by European 
members, and for many years those gentlemen were regular attendants at 
the mootings of the Corporation, but each in turn withdrew in disgust after 
finding out that the meetings were an utter waste of time and that the native 
majority swamped their proposals and obstructed their reforms. 

So, too, Eurofxjans will no longer stand for the wards in the European 
quarter of the town, because they find that they are of no use to tlicir 
constituents against the overwhelming majority of opposition to reform. 

Once the new system has been inagurated and is in fair working order, 
there will be no lack of Europeans quite ready to come forward as of old to 
represent the various interests of the W'ards in which the Europeans chiefly 
reside. 

‘‘ As regards the new laws and regulations relating to the buildings and 
streets of Calcutta, I have not had time to examine them in detail, but I think 
there can be no disputing the fact that our first requirement is enlargement 
of a number of the main thoroughfares, especially those loading tlirough 
the native town and that these main thoroughfares should bo intersected 
by streets running at right angles, so that the town itself, should as it 
were be split up into a number of squares. I would also urge for 
the provision of open spaces, not on behalf of the Europeans (as some 
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playing over the open drains of the streets and hustees. There is no 
doubt that Calcutta is extending rapidly towards Alipore and Ballygunge 
and care should be taken that maidans be preserved for the use of the 
public. If necessary, they should be acquired by Government under the 
Land Acquisition Act, and so provision be made for open air space, which 
like the maidan of Calcutta, will prove the lungs of the district in which 
they are situated. 

On behalf of the mercantile community, I would tender to you, Sir, 
our grateful thanks for having grappled wilh the great and important 
question of municipal reform and the improved sanitation of Calcutta. 
You have done so at the risk of losing a certain amount of popularity 
with a section of the community, but your sense of duty and responsibility 
has overcome all sentimental feelings, and you have now, as you have always 
done, acted fearlessly and uprightly regardless of possible censure from those 
who disagreed with your convictions, and happy in the feeling that you are 
doing the greatest good for the greatest number.” 

The debate was adjourned to Monday, the 4th instant. 

F. G. WIGLEY, 


Calcutta; 

The 19th April, 1898, 


Offg, Assistant Secy, to the Govt, of Bengal, 
Legislative Department 



Absiract of ike ProceedingB oj ike Council of the LieuimanU Governor of Bengal^ 
assembled for the purpose of making Laws and Regulations under the provisions 
of the Indian Councils Acts^ 1861 and 1892. 


The Council met at the Council Chamber on Monday, the 4th April| 


1898. 


$rc0cnt: 


The Hon’ble Sir Alexander Mackenzie, k.c.8.i., Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, presiding. 

The Hon’ble W. H, Grimlet. 

The Hon’ble H. H. Risley, c.i.b. 

The Hon’ble Rai Durga Gati Banerjea Bahadur, o.i.hi 
The Hon’ble J. Pratt. 

The Hon’ble Nawab Syud Ameer Hosbein, c.i.e. 

The Ilon’ble M. Finucane, c.s.i. 

The Hon’ble W. B. Oldham, c.i.e. 

The Hon’ble R. B. Bucki^ey. 

The Hon’blo Sahibzada Mahomed Bakhtyar Shah, c.i.b. 

The Hon’blo M. C. Turner. 

The Ilon’ble Norekdra Nath Sen. 

The Iloii’ble Kali Cuaran Baneiijee. 

The Ilon’ble Surendranath Banerjee. 

The Uon ble Jatka Mohan Sen. 

The Hon’ ble T. W. Spink. 


CALCUTTA MUNICIPAL BILL. 

The debate on this Bill was resumed : — 

The Hon’ble Babu Surendranath Banerjee said : — “ Sir,— My first duty 
is to congratulate the Hon’ble Member in charge of tho Bill on the lucid 
and exhaustive statement with which he has prefaced his introduction of the 
Bill. Greatly as 1 differ from him with regard to his views about the 
Bill, and strongly as I condemn the measure, I am bound to recognize 
the tact, judgment and ability, and above all the conciliatory attitude, which 
are so conspicuous throughout the speech. My hon’ble friend rests his 
case not so much upon tiie failure of the Commissioners as upon the alleged 
inherent weakness of the system under which they had to work. It is the 
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system rather than the men that he attacks. I commend this part of his speech. 
He has thus endeavoured, so far as it lay in bis power, to clear the atmosphere 
and relieve the controversy of those personal elements which at one time 
threatened to darken the issues involved ; for I can conceive no greater misfor- 
tune than that we should in approaching this grave consideration allow our 
minds to bo perverted— our judgments to be warped — by any sentiment of 
personal or party bias or by any lingering recollection of a controversy which 
I hope and trust has now been forgotten. We should endeavour, in considering 
this question, to rise to the height of judicial impartiality and level-headed- 
ness, for the issues involved are of grave and far-reacliing importance. If this 
Bill should unhappil|^ become the law of the land, and if its principles are to 
be engrafted upon the system of Local Self-Government which prevails in the 
Mufassal, then 1 have no hesitation in saying— I say it with regret, but say it I 
must — that one of the greatest blessings which we enjoy under British Kule, and 
with the inauguration of which, Sir, your name is so honourably associated — 
the inestimable boon of Local Self-Government — will have become a thinff of 

O 

tho past. 

Well, Sir, if I have rightly understood the attitude of my friend— and it 
is an attitude which challenges the system rather than the men — then tho 
question which we have to ask ourselves is this — v\ hat are the grounds upon 
which ho bases his conclusions ? My hon’blc fiiond says in substance that the 
municipal system of Calcutta has been tried and has been found w^anting, that 
the conservancy arrangements have broken down, that tho constitution does 
not ensure prompt and continuous Executive action, and that it is unequal to 
tlie strain of a grav(3 and sudden emergency. This represents tho sum and 
substance of his indictment against the Corporation. Great as is the authority 
which undoubtedly belongs to my hon’ble friend as the Hoad of the municipal 
administration of these Provinces, l' tliiiik wo shall be guilty of no disrespect 
towards him, if wo ask him to produce his evidence and to place before us the 
materials uj)oii which he has based hib opinion and upon the strength of 
which ho invites this Council to endorse his judgment. Sir, if we examine 
tho matter a little closely, we shall find that my hou’ble friend has under- 
taken a task besot with serious difticulties. It will not be enough for him to 
show that in regard to tho municipal admintttration of Calcutta there has been 
a failure here— a defect there— a break-down else whore. He must carry hii 
evidence much further than that. Ho must show that the system has sc 
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complotely failed*— -the situatioii ia so desperate— that no partial remedy will 
au^Soe*— that there must be a radical and fundamental change — that the system 
must be broken up, the site cleared for the erection of a new and a totally 
different superstructure. Nay more — he must advance a stage yet further. 
My hon’ble friend must show that in the actual circumstances of Calcutta, 
menaced by the plague, the only remedy that is left open to us as sensible and 
wise men is to adopt the discredited municipal system of Bombay which was 
not able to keep out the plague. A more desperate position — one more 
entirely at variance with the dictates of reason and sound sense— it would be 
difficult to conceive. My friend may well feel staggered, I will not say at the 
temerity of the enterprise, but at the gravity of the task which he has imposed 
upon himself, and if he is not able to do justice to it, his great ability will not 
be at fault— the badness of the cause will be responsible for it. 

“Well, Sir, my bon’ble friend has laid before the Council the Bepoii; of the 
Sanitary Inspectors appointed by the Blague Committee. I have not the 
smallest desire to whittle down the evidence of those distinguished exports ; 
but I have a complaint to make — a complaint with which 1 am sure the Council 
will sympathize — as to the procedure which my hon’blo friend has thought 
fit to adopt. The Hoii’ble Member lias not done the Corporation the justiijo 
which the Corporation is entitled to receive at his hands. My friend lias road 
out the indictment but not the exjilanation — the charge but not the answer of 
the Corporation. It is not for one moment to be sujiposod that th(‘ Coiporalion 
allowed judgment to go by default. At more than one meeting did the 
Corporation consider the Report of tlie Sanitary Inspectors — more than one 
explanation did they submit with regard to that report. Some of the 
allegations were admitted, otliors wore challonged, with regard to the rest 
explanatory notes wore submitted. I crave the indulgence of the Council to 
be allowed to proct*od with the details of the Explanation submitted by the 
Corporation. 

* {a) Overcroicded and hadly-hmU homcn. — Tlio general statemonts made under this head 
are mainly correct, but it is to be noted that most of tlw^ houses and hots attended to by the 
Medical Board wore constructed before the present rules came into force/ 

“I maintain therefore that the Commissioners are not responsible for this 
defect. But let us proceed : — 

‘ (jb) Defects of public latrines.^ These defects are fully admitted and will bo romodiod aa 
Boon as the unfltered water-supply is increased. It is to be hoped that this will be accomplish- 
ed in six to nine months.’ 
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‘‘The unfiltered*water supply has now been increased 

‘ {c) Dsfech of p'ivate latrinei^—Jn the opinion of the CommisBioners the state of things 
described by the Medical Board is not common m pucka houses, except in those of old stand* 
inj?, and as regards privies in busteos they would remind Government that previous to 1884 
there were practically no privies in bustees at all. As soon as the unfiltered water-supply is 
increased notices will be served upon the owners of houses in which there are bad privies to 
have them connected with the sewers. The Commissioners think it also necessary to add that 
in the case of some poor people the Commissioners have paid from Municipal Funds for the 
ooDuection of their privies with the sewers. Paragraph 3 of the Health Officer’s Note deals 
fully with this subject.* 

“ Now, Sir, there are 50,000 latrines in Calcutta. Could the Sanitary 
Inspectors have soen oiie-tenth or even one-hundredth part of these latrines? 
In some quarters and among a certain class of experts, I am afraid, there is too 
groat a disposition to jump to sweeping conclusions when they happen to be in 
harmony with their jjreconceived ideas. Could the laws of induction have 
been more openly set at defiance by scientific men who ought above all to be 
scrupulously careful of them ? — 

* (d) State of home draim and drain-pipes, — It is fully admitted that these are in many 
oases choked aud out of repair, but an establishment of Inspectors is kept up for the ins- 
pection of house-drainage.* 

“Now 1 come to statements that are challenged by the Commissioners. — 

‘ {(') State of surface f/rams.— The Commifisioners are not prepared to admit the general 
stalcraeut that latrines are allowed to discharge into surface drains. Occasionally it is found 
that such a prfictice exists. With reference to paragraph 3 of the Sanitary Officer’s report, 
they would call attention to paragraph 5 of the Health Officer’s Note (a copy of which is 
sent herewith) on tbe surface drains, and to paragraph 20 of the Chief Engineer’s Note sent 
(herewith). 

*(/ ) Neglect of road Hearenrjing . — As regards the sufficiency of the staff there is a 
considerable dilFenmce of opinion, and the whole question has attracted the careful attention 
of the ConunissioiierB. As ruj^ards the question of the pollution of the subsoil, although 
there is no doubt that in certain places this is the cause of many most noxious smells, yet it 
is a matter of doubt whether in many oases it is not the sowers which are mainly responsible. 
As to the means suggc'stod to minimize the evils of pollution, it will be observed from 
paragrajffi 12 of the Health Officer’s Note that he is strongly opposed to the use of per- 
ohlorido of mercury, and that in the face of such opposition tbe CommiBsioners have not 
hitherto thought it advisable to give this experiment a trial. 

‘ (g) State of con pounds and eourtyards. — The Commissioners generally differ very much 
from the remarks of tbe Medical Board on this subject if they are intended to apply generally 
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to all looalitiefl, but they folly admit their applicability to Wards 5 and 7 (Burra Baaar and 
Jorahagan) as a whole, and lor this reason have allotted to those wards a special establish- 
foent. Action is being persistently taken under section 318.’ 

“ I would in this connection call attention to the remarks which the Com- 
missioners make on this head ‘in a subsequent communication dated the 2l8t 
April, 1897. They say : — 

‘ With regard to the remarks in this paragraph, the Commissioners would point out that 
it is not apparent whence the Board got its information about the number of coolies, &o., 
employed, but from the Health Officer’s report dated 15th March, it appears that on that day 
1,588 men were on the roll, of whom 1,317 were present at work, and also 329 carts. The 
whole of the sum alloted has now been spent. As regards the question of the supervising 
staff living in or near the wards where they work, the Commissioners fully agree with the 
remarks of the Medical Board ; but they would point out that the cost of providing quarters 
is very expensive. 

‘ (A) Pollution of mlh . — With regard to this, the Commissioners wish to point out that 
in recent years a very large number of wells has been filled up, and iliis filling up will be pro- 
ceeded with as soon as the water of the wells has boon analysed and the increased supply of 
unfiltered water provided. Tlie Commissioners arc of o]>inion that if the existing wells are 
filled up before this is done, that very great hardship will ho suffered by many house-holders. 

*(0 State of Altliough a great deal undoubtedly remains to be 

done in the question of improving them, latterly there has been a most decided improve- 
ment in some instances, and it is to he Ix'lieved tluit rec('Tit modifications in the bye-laws will 
lead to still further imj)rov('ment. 

^ ij) The hiate of harknet/ carriage stands . — The Commissioners are fully aware of the 
bad state of these stands, and scarcity of money has alone prevented them from making 
many of the improvements required.’ 

‘‘ It is the old question of the eternal want of pence from which Adminis- 
trations higher than that of the Municipality suffer even more grievously than 
the Municipality does : — 

‘ (k) Conditions of bustees . — The Commissioners fuUy admit that there is a great deal of 
room for improvements in bustee, that they would call attention to tho fact that a great deal 
has lately been done and that improvements are being steadily pushed on. More money 
than is required by the law to be spent on this head has been spent/ 

“In ten years’ time the Commissioners have spent 13 lakhs of rupees upon 
huciee improvement. When I joined tho Corporation in 1870, a sum of only 
Rs. 10,000 was set apart for buctee improvement. Since then it must be 
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admitted there has been an enormous growth in expenditure upon this most 
important sanitary purpose— 

^ Dinpoial of houit-refuK . — With reference to this the CommiBsionerB would inyite 
attention to paragraph 13 of the Health Officer’s Note. Considerable difficulty ifr 
experieoGod in including native houae-owoers to allow the retention of the refuse food on 
their premiBOs during the day, and it will be probably necessary to amend the Act on this 
subject.’ 

“Now here are statements and counter-statements — statements made by 
high authority and counter -statements made by authority equally liigh and 
equally entitled to weight. What are we to do in the midst of this conflict 
of testimony— this divergence of opinion — ^this war of opposing views ? We 
are left in a dilemma, and we have a complaint to make against the Govern- 
ment that it has not lent us a helping hand to rescue us from this uncertain 
and dubious position. The natural, the normal procedure which the Govern- 
ment should have adopted in a case of this kind was to have appointed a 
Commission which would have sifted the matter, taken evidence and submitted 
a report. That would have been in accordance with precedent, for when 
in 1884 a complaint was made by some of the rate-payers of Calcutta regard- 
ing the sanitary administration of the town, a Commission was appointed 
witli Mr. Justice Beverley as President. If such a Commission were appointed 
and it found in favour of the views of the Sanitary Inspectors, why, Sir^ 
that would have silenced all criticism, removed all doubts and would liave 
enormously strengthened the hands of the Government in any legislation 
which it might have thought fit to undertake. I cannot conceive any possible 
objection to the appointment of a Commission except on the score of delay. 
But, Sir, the constitution of the Calcutbi Municipality has now been allowed 
to exist for a period of thirty-five years, extending over the lifetime of a gene- 
ration, and if it were allowed to survive for a year or two longer, no great 
catastrophe would have happened, the world would certainly not have come to 
an end. Further, a Commission miglit have been appointed with instruc- 
tions — with the mandate — to report within a definite time. The Beverley Com- 
mission to which 1 have referred was appointed in August, 1884; it reported in 
January, 1885. The Building Commission submitted its report with praise- 
worthy promptitude. Is a public body — ^1 ask — like the Calcutta Corporation 
to be condemned unheard — a public body with a brilliant record of active and 
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useful service for the good of the town ? Such a proceeding does not recom- 
mend itself to one’s sense of justice and fair play, and will not, I am sure, be 
endorsed by this Council. 

“In judging of the report of the Sanitary Inspectors and of its effect upon 
the course of legislation, the fact must not be overlooked that there is scarcely 
any European town, be it the richest or be it the most perfect in regard to its 
sanitary arrangements, to some poiiion or other of which these or similar 
remarks might not apply. Take London, the capital of the British Empire, 
the richest city in the world. London and Calcutta cannot of course be 
compared in regard to their sanitary arrangements. They cannot be 
mentioned in the same breath; but not many years ago, in 1883, an account 
appeared of the back-slums of London in a well-known book, ‘ Tho Bitter Cry 
of Outcaste London,’ which would put to shame the most vivid descrip- 
tion of the insanitary condition of the worst parts of Calcutta. 1 wdll. Sir, 
with your permission read an extract from the book: — 

* Wo do not say tbo condition of their homes, for how can those places be callcMi homes, 
compared with which the lair of a wild boast would be a comfortable and healthy spot? 

‘ Few who w'ill road these pages have any conception of what pestilential human 
rookeries are, where tens of thousands are crowded together amidst horrors which called to 
mind what we have heard of the middle passage of the slave-ship. To get into them you 
have to penetrate courts reeking with poisoiious and malodorous geses arising from accumu- 
lations of sewage and refuse scattered in all directions and often flowing beneath your feet ; 
courts, many of which the sun never penetrates, which are never visited by a breath of fresh 
air, and which rarely know the virtue of a drop of cleansing water. You have to ascend 
rotten stoircaseB which threaten to give way beneath every step, and which in some places 
have already broken down, leaving gaps that imperil the limbs and lives of the unwary. 
You have to grope your way along dark and filthy passages with vermin swarming. Then 
if you are not driven back by the intolerable stench, you may gaiu admittance to the dens 
in which these thousands of beings, who belong as much as you to the race for whom 
Christ died, here live together. Have you pitied the poor creatures who sleep under 
railway arches, in carts or oasks, or under any shelter whioh they can find in the open air ? 
You will see that they are to he envied in comparison with those whose lot it is to seek refuge 
here.* 

“ Sir, in judging of the system of municipal government which it is now 
proposed to supersede, we must take into consideration the sanitary condition 
of Calcutta such as it was in 1876, when the municipal system of this City for 
the first time came under the control of the elected Commissioners. This 
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was what Dr, Payne, the Health Officer, said of the sanitary condition of 
Calcutta in 1876; — 

‘ On the evidence of its mortuary record the town is Burpassed in fatality by many 
taatern towns and by some in the west, and yet it is impossible to conceive a more perfect 
combination of all the evils of crowded city life in the primitive filthiness and disorder than is 
presented in the native portion of Calcutta. Dirt in the most intense and noxious forms that 
a dense population can produce covers the ground, saturates the water, infects the air and 
finds in the habits and incidents of the people’s lives every possible facility for re«entering 
their bodies ; while ventilation could not be more shunned in their houses than if the climate 
were arctic instead of tropical. If then Calcutta be not a deadly place, filth in its utmost 
intensity must be innocuous and sanitation a pretentious sham.’ 

Going back to a point of time still earlier in the history of the municipal 
administration of Calcutta — to a point of time when the municipal system was 
entirely controlled by the Goycmmont, we have revealed to us a state of 
insanitation which in the words of Mr. (afterwards Sir) John Strachey, 
constituted a scandal to a civilized administration ; and yet it is now seriously 
proposed to establish a form of municipal administration which makes the 
nearest approach to complete Government control ! Let me read an extract 
from the report to which I have referred : — 

‘ For many years past the sanitary condition of Calcutta has been a constant subject of 
complaint, and this condition has probably never been much worse than it is at the present 
time. The state even of the southern division of the town, which contains the fine houses of 
the principal European inhabitants, is often most offensive and objectionable, while with 
regard to the northern or native division of Calcutta, which contains some hundred thousand 
people, it is no figure of speech but the simple truth, to say that no language can adequately 
describe its abominations. In the filthiest quarters of the filthiest towns that I have seen in 
other parts of India or in other countries, I have never seen anything which can be for a 
moment compared with the filthiness of Calcutta. This is true not merely of the inferior 
portions of the town or of the bye-ways and places inhabited by the poor olasses, but it is 
true of the principal thoroughfares and of the quarters filled with the houses of the richest and 
most inftuential portion of the native community. If a plain ■unvarnished description of the 
northern division of Calcutta, bordered by their horrible open drains in which all the filth of 
th. oitjr 8tagnatoB and putrifles, were given to the people of England, I believe that they 
would consider the account altogether incredible.’ 

And again: — 

‘It is not my wish to attempt to describe in detail the condition of Calcutta. To all who 
are here upon the spot the facts are notorious. The state of the capital of British India, one 
of the greatest and wealthiest cities in the world, is a scandal and disgrace to a dviliaed 
Government.’ 
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Such was Calcutta in 1863— such was Calcutta in 1876 — such was the 
legacy which the Justices received from the Government and which, with the 
sanitary arrangements somewhat improved, they bequeathed to the elected 
Commissioners, And what use, let me ask, did the elected Commissioners 
make of this filthy bequest ? Why, Sir, they turned it to splendid account. 
They introduced sanitary improvements which have converted a city which 
from a sanitary point was a scandal to a civilized administration into a city 
which is one of the healthiest in India, to which our countrymen flee in hundreds 
and thousands, driven from their malaria-stricken homes in the mufassal, as to 
a health-resort. The elected Commissioners completed the drainage and water- 
works which had been initiated by the Justices. They have taken in hand the 
drainage and the water-works of the suburban area — they have reclaimed 
filled up foul tanks and have opened out new roads. The net result of their 
sanitary works has been that the price of land has been doubled within the last few 
years ; and this, Sir, not owing to the expansion of trade and commerce, — for the 
gi’owth of trade during the last five years shows a falling off, according to the 
statement of the Hon’ble Mr. Allan Arthur before the Supreme Council, as 
compared with its growth in the five years preceding— but to the advance rf 
sanitation and tl e consequent improvement in the health of tin* pooph^. The 
position \Nliicli I have ventured to assume as regards the great sanitary im- 
provements wliidi liave been effected under the present municipal system 
is supported ly high and competent official authority. To tlie testimony of 
these distingiiislicd men 1 desire to refer. Let me quote what Mr. Cotton, 
now Chief Commissioner of Assam, said as a Member of the Beverley Com- 
mission : — 

‘ I have devoted myself at considerable length to this historical retrospect in order to 
demonstrate once for all how utterly unfounded is the charge brought against the Corporation 
that the action taken by it is fitful, spasmodic and at haphazard. It is true that at one time 
there was a period of inaction, but the reason for that is fully explained. The policy of the 
Corporation is rather, as Dr. McLeod described it, one of gradual and progressive reform. 
The whole case is, as the Army Sanitary Commission describe it, os complete as it well could 
be. I do not think the true friends of Local Self-Government, who are watching with 
unconcealed anxiety the struggle for existence which marks the infant growth of a great 
principle, could find anywhere in this country more satisfactory tokens of eno )uragement and 
hope than exist in the metropolis. The small tree is here firmly planted. I am not careful 
to enquire whether a better practioal administration of the affairs of the town might not be 
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was what Dr, Payne, the Health Officer, said of the sanitary condition of 
Calcutta in 1876; — 

‘ On the evidence of its mortuary record the town is Burpassed in fatality by many 
taatern towns and by some in the west, and yet it is impossible to conceive a more perfect 
combination of all the evils of crowded city life in the primitive filthiness and disorder than is 
presented in the native portion of Calcutta. Dirt in the most intense and noxious forms that 
a dense population can produce covers the ground, saturates the water, infects the air and 
finds in the habits and incidents of the people’s lives every possible facility for re«entering 
their bodies ; while ventilation could not be more shunned in their houses than if the climate 
were arctic instead of tropical. If then Calcutta be not a deadly place, filth in its utmost 
intensity must be innocuous and sanitation a pretentious sham.’ 

Going back to a point of time still earlier in the history of the municipal 
administration of Calcutta — to a point of time when the municipal system was 
entirely controlled by the Goycmmont, we have revealed to us a state of 
insanitation which in the words of Mr. (afterwards Sir) John Strachey, 
constituted a scandal to a civilized administration ; and yet it is now seriously 
proposed to establish a form of municipal administration which makes the 
nearest approach to complete Government control ! Let me read an extract 
from the report to which I have referred : — 

‘ For many years past the sanitary condition of Calcutta has been a constant subject of 
complaint, and this condition has probably never been much worse than it is at the present 
time. The state even of the southern division of the town, which contains the fine houses of 
the principal European inhabitants, is often most offensive and objectionable, while with 
regard to the northern or native division of Calcutta, which contains some hundred thousand 
people, it is no figure of speech but the simple truth, to say that no language can adequately 
describe its abominations. In the filthiest quarters of the filthiest towns that I have seen in 
other parts of India or in other countries, I have never seen anything which can be for a 
moment compared with the filthiness of Calcutta. This is true not merely of the inferior 
portions of the town or of the bye-ways and places inhabited by the poor olasses, but it is 
true of the principal thoroughfares and of the quarters filled with the houses of the richest and 
most inftuential portion of the native community. If a plain ■unvarnished description of the 
northern division of Calcutta, bordered by their horrible open drains in which all the filth of 
th. oitjr 8tagnatoB and putrifles, were given to the people of England, I believe that they 
would consider the account altogether incredible.’ 

And again: — 

‘It is not my wish to attempt to describe in detail the condition of Calcutta. To all who 
are here upon the spot the facts are notorious. The state of the capital of British India, one 
of the greatest and wealthiest cities in the world, is a scandal and disgrace to a dviliaed 
Government.’ 
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Corporation) the Engineer and the Health Officer. The OommisBioners theniselves havO) as a 
whole, displayed a care and attention to their duties which is very meritorious and has in 
some oases risen to the level of devotion. The year, though not actually one of straitened 
resources, wm yet clouded by the shadow of impending peouniaiy difficulties, and the policy 
of the Commissioners has doubtiess on some occasions been guided by this ciroumstanoe, 
which has induced them to shrink from expenditure on objects which have strong claims 
upon them. In executive matters the Lieutenant-Governor perceives an occasional want of 
vigour, especially in the collection of rates, tho enforcement of the law in regard to license 
fees, and the recovery of expenses from the owners of huatees. But these defects admit of 
remedy ; and on suitable opportunities they will no doubt be remedied. Leaving them out 
of consideration, Sir Antony kJacDonnell very cordially acknowledges the services tho 
Corporation have rendered to the city, and thanks them for the careful control which they 
have exercised over the various departments of the muncipal administration.’ 

“From the testimony of high officials, let us pass on to the testimony of 
facts, and here is a statement which, to save the time of the Council, I will not 
read, but will hand over to tho Reporters. It shows the out-turn of sanitary work 
done by the elected Municipality which ir. is now proposed to supersede: — 



Calcutta 

Calcutta 


of 1876. 

of 1888. 

Brick sewers in mil es 

31) 21 

42-57 

Pi]ie sewers in mih'S 

47-d4 

144*50 

Amount s]>ent in drainage 

lis. 69,10,972 

Rb. 96,97,724 

Average quantity of water sup- 



phod to the town 

6,541,154 

16,000,000 gallons with 

gallons per 

4,000,000 gallons 


day. 

for tl*e Subuibs. 

Total number of hcus(3S conneo- 

tod 

9,675 

17,580 

Amount 6])*‘nt in filtered ^^ater- 

supply 

Rs. 71,56,986 

1,22,86,465 including unfiltored 
supply. 

Uiifiltered supply was 

721,675 
gallons per 
day. 

2.501,830 

Length of roads was 

132 

147 miles, besides 34 i 

miles. 

miles of public 
lanes over sewer 
ditches. 

Watering of streets 

12,237,941 

feet. 

16,173,033 feet. 

Oils lamps 

2,718 

4,488 

Oil lamps 

700 

303 

Tanks which remained to be till- 

331 

Tanks which were filled up 240. 

ed up. 
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ConBerranoy 
Bustee ooaBorvanoj 


All refuse was thrown into open 
ditches filled with putrifying 
matter and a hlaok greasy 
slime of seyeral feet in depth. 


Bathing platforms 
Public squares 


Oaloutta Calcutta 

of 1876. of 1888. 

Rs. 1,65,100 Rs. 3 lakhs. 

Nil Refuse is removed and the ro^ 
and drains swept in the interior 
of bustees just as well as any- 
where else. 

All the open ditches sewered, every- 
thing is swept ODoe a day. The 
refuse is all removed once a day. 
The greasy slime of the ditches 
gone. 

Nil 86 

14 19 


“ The foregoing synopsis shows the vast improvements the Commissioners 
effected up to 1888, and since the amalgamation further improvements hare 
been effected which are enumerated below — 


Drainage and misoellanoous 

Rs. 

... 7,86,686 

Suburban improvement 

... 13,97,087 

Bustee and town improvement 

... 8,98,785 

Not cost till diet March, 1806, of Harrison Road 

... 27,43,346 

W ater- supply extension 

... 34,10,071 


92,38,975 


“ But it is said that the Corporation is unequal to the strain of a grave and 
sudden emergency. I dispute the proposition. There is absolutely no evidence 
in support of tlds view of the matter. Whatever evidence there is, distinctly 
negatives it. Well, Sir, there never was a greater crisis in the history of 
Calcutta than when it was feared that the plague would spread into the Capital. 
How did the Corporation act on that occasion? It acted with vigor and promp- 
titude. It was on the 24th Septemberi 1896, that it was reported in the news- 
papers that the bubonic plague had appeared in Bombay. The same day, there 
being a meeting of the Corporation, the matter was considered by the Commis> 
sioners. On the following day, the matter was again discussed by the General 
Committee. The Commissioners did not indulge in mere talk. That was not a 
season tor talk or declamation, but for vigorous and decisive action. The 
Gommissioners at once placed themselves in communication with the Govern- 
ment of Bengal, which at that time was staying at Darjeeling, with 
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the Commissioner of Police, with the Port Trust and the Railway Author- 
ities, k The Government was asked to enforce a strict system of inspec- 
tion ill respect of all passengers coming from Bombay to Calcutta, Dr. 
Simpson, the Health Officer, was directed to visit different parts of the town 
daily instead of three times a week — his subordinates were to pay special 
attention to the cleansing of the town, for which they were authorized to 
entertain special establishments, and suspected cases were forthwith to bo 
reported to the Health Officer. At my instance, a sum of three thousand rupees 
was placed at the disposal of the Health Officer for any preventive measures 
which he mieht think fit to take. An extra Conservancy establishment was 
entertained at an outlay of Rs. 5,500 a month. This establishment was even* 
lually raised to 1,500 coolies and 329 carts. Eight Medical Inspectors were 
appointed and the services of a Chief Superintendent of Conservancy v/viv 
entertained on a salary of one thousand rupees a month. Nor was this all. 
Arrangements were made for an isolation hospital, and ambulance carts were 
provided. The operations of the Commissioners in this respect cost them a sum 
of two lakhs of rupees. Sir, the late Health Officer, Dr. Simpson, was always a 
severe critic of the Corporation, but the measures of the Corporation elicited 
praise even from him. This was what he said in his Administration Report : — 

‘ From the above aooouut it will be seen that no pains hove been spared to }>rotoct 
Calcutta against an outbreak of plague or to be in a state of preparedness to stamp it out, 
should the disease have unfortunately gained a foothold in this City.’ 

But, Sir, it has been said — and I regret to have to remark that the state- 
ment appears in the letter of the Local Government addressed to the Govern- 
ment of India, and it has been repeated by the Hon’ble Member representing 
the Chamber of Commerce — that the Commissioners did all this under pres- 
sure. The Government letter sa 3 ^s ^ it was not till the 22ud January, and then 
under the strongest pressure from the Government and the Board, that the 
Commissioners sanctioned a grant of Rs. 30,000 towards a further temporary 
establishment for cleaning up the town.’ Sir, I venture to challenge this 
statement. It is not in accord with the facts of the case. Instead of the Com- 
missioners being pressed by the Government, they were pressing an indifferent 
Executive, strangely insensible to the exigencies of the crisis, to do their 
duty. This view of the matter will be amply supported by a reference to the 
proceedings of the Commissioners. A question was asked at the meeting of 
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the Commissioners on the 10th January, 1897, by my friend, Baba Nalin 
Behari Sircar, one of the ablest and most active among the Commissioners, 
whom I am glad to see here, and the answer given by the Chairman will 
leave no doubt on the mind of any one that the Commissioners were fully 
alive to the exigencies of the situation, and they did not need any pressure 
from the Government or from any one else. Babu Nalin Behari Sircar 
asked: — 

‘ What special measures have been taken by the Corporation since October last to remove 
these accumulated deposits of past years F If no special efforts have been put forward, 
will the Chairman kindly explain why this has not been done? (8) Is not the Chair- 
man aware of a Uesolation ]>a8sod by the General Committee and unanimously confirmed 
by the Commissioiiers in meeting, to the following effect : — “ That having regard, how- 
ever, to the prevalence of the disease in Bombay, and to the intimate business rela- 
tions that exist between the two Cities, the Commissioners are decidedly of opin- 
ion that a thorough cleansing of the town should be ofi'ected as soon Jis possible 
by employing a special establishment, and that they are prepared to spend any reasonable 
amount for the purpose.** (4rt) What action has Ihjgu taken by tho Executive on this Resolu- 
tion of tho Commissioners passed so long ago as 25th October, 1896 ? {h) If nothing has 
been done, will the Chairman kindly explain why this Resolution of the Commissioners has 
not yet been given effect to, particularly when the chances of an ontbrijak of plague in 
Calcutta are nol so remote now as they were in October last? [ba) When does the Chair- 
man propose to bring forward before the Commissioners specific proposals for entertaining 
other special establishments for tlie speedy and prompt removal of accumulations of dirt 
from ali such parts of the town as abound in them? {h) Will it be next week ? ’ 

“ I will not take up tho time of tho Council by reading in full the answer 
that was given. I will confine my attention to tho part which bears upon the 
point I am endeavouring to explain. Mr. Williams said: — 

* Before asking tlie Commissioners for extra establishment beyond the Special Cleansing 
Staff granted in October, the Health Officer oonsidered.it desirable, in order not to put the 
Commissioners to unnecessary expense, to ascertain what the existing staff could do under 
the excellent and energetic supervision of Dr. Banks, Dr. Banks, after making himself 
thoroughly acquainted with tho capabilities of the existing establishment and of the local 
insanitary condition of the City, which of course required time, came to the conclusion that 
the establishment was inadequate— an opinion with which the Health Officer agrees. Dr. 
Banks has now placed before the Chairman a carefully considered statement in which bo 
proposes a very oonsiderable increase on the present establishment, and amounting to an 
extra expenditure of over two lakhs per annum. But the discussion of these proposals is 
likely to take up some time.’ 
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These proceedings took place on the 19th January. The Medical Board 
addressed the Government on the 20th, probably after having seen tlie proceed- 
ings of the Commissioners which appeared in the newspapers of the 20t}L. 
What the Commissioners did on the 19th January, it is very obvious, could 
not have been prompted by any communication which the Medical Board 
addressed to the Government on the following day* 

“Now contrast the proceedings of the Bombay Corporation with those of 
the Calcutta Corporation which it is to supersede. The acting Chairman, Babu 
Nilamber Mookerjee, addressed a telegram to the Municipal Commissioner of 
Bombay making enquiries about the suspicious cases reported in the Calcutta 
newspapers. What was the answer that he received ? Well, Sir, the Municipal 
Commissioner reported from Poona that there had been one or two suspicious 
cases Here was the plague, the deadliest and the moat insidious enemy which 
l^ombay has had to fight against in the whole course of the century, slowly 
making its way through the doomed City, and the Head of the Executive of tht‘ 
Corporation — and that Executive is to be our model — was at Poona from whert' 
he suspected one or two cases! Sir, I have no hesitation in saying tluit 
such a thing would have been impossible on the part of the Chairman of the 
Calcutta Municipality under the existing constitution. Tlie supineness of the 
Bombay Executive in the earlier stages of the plague recently formed tlie 
subject of a motion for a vote of censure by tlie Commissioners, and the motion 
was carried in a modified form. What therefore is proposed is this — that the 
municipal system of Calcutta, which was tried by the stress and the strain of 
the plague, and which on the whole was not found wanting, is to be superseded 
by a municipal system which notoriously failed to meet the crisis ! Well, Sir, 
I have always thouglit that experience was the guide of the practical adminis- 
trator ; but we arc now going to discard the lessons of experience, and take a 
big jump into the unknown with results that are unknown. We ere truly 
fallen upon evil times and upon evil tongues and by darkness and danger coin- 
passed round. 

“ But, Sir, it is stated that our municipal constitution is unequal to the 
requirements of modern sanitation. Where is the evidence in support of this 
view of the matter? Here, again, the lessons of experience raise a strong 
presumption in favour of the Commissioners being well qualified and of the 
municipal system being well-adapted to meet the sanitary re(|uirements of a 
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largo city like Calcutta. It is admitted that the scavenging is pretty well 
done ; and you were good enough to say in your Palmer’s Bridge speech that 
in tho lanes and streets where municipal carts can have access, the cleaning is 
fairly well done. Whatever insanitation there is, is largely due to defects in 
tho structural arrangements of the City ; and for those defects neither the 
Commissioners nor the system under which they work is responsible. The 
Commissioners did not create Burra Bazar — they did not make the filthy biisices 
—they did not open out the narrow lanes. All that came as a legacy to them 
from the Justices and the Government, The h^Bding regulations did not 
come into force till 1889, and wo have it on the testimony of Dr. Simpson and 
of the Building Commission that if these regulations had been fully given 
olfoct to, even then they would not have gone very far. Wlmtcver building 
regulations you inay now pass, based on the most advanced continental models, 
which the extensive researches of my hon'ble friend may open up to him 
they cannot bo permitted to have any retrospective effect. The sentiment of a 
civilized community would rise in revolt against any retrospective legislation. 
Whatever laws you pass cannot affect tho existing pucka buildings of Calcutta. 
It is not laws, but funds that are needed. You liave to open up the congested 
areas of Burra Bazar and Jora Bagan. The Government ought to recognize its 
responsibility in tlie matter. Calcutta is tho capital of the Province and of the 
Empire, and tho responsibility of tho Government to open up the congested 
pai-ts of tho Metropolis was fully recognized, so far back as 1805 by Lord 
Wellesley, but it has merely been a recognition in name — no practical effect has 
been given to it. Tho question of structural improvements is a financial and 
not a constitutional question, and it is to be solved, not by depriving the 
Corporation of its constitution, but by providing funds. My hon’ble friend, 
tho Member representing the Chamber was good enough to express much 
sympathy with the building regulations. Will the mercantile communiiy 
consent to the imposition of tho Octroi ? In Bombay the Octroi duties come 
up to about nine lakhs of rupees a year. If we had such a fund at our disposal 
at Calcutta, tho financial difficulty, which is the difficulty in connection with 
this and most other problems, would have disappeared. 

“But, Sir, it has been said that the constitution of the Municipality does not 
ensure prompt and continuous Executive action. Sir, if there has been any 
failure in this respect, 1 have no hesitation in saying that the Government is 
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responsible for it. The Government appoints the Chairman. Since 1890, we 
have had five Chairmen — in eight years we have had five Chairmen. How can 
you possibly expect prompt and continuous Executive action when the Head of 
the Executive is being constantly changed ? And, Sir, the duties of the Chair- 
man of the Corporation are of an onerous description They are very different 
from the duties that ordinarily appertain to di.>trict administration, Tliey have 
to be learnt, and by the tiuje the Chairman has learnt them, a new incumbent 
appears on the scene to relieve him of his responsibilities! How can you 
possibly expect Executive vigour and efficiency under such a state of things t 
Did the great and distinguished men, who in the past have filled the office of 
Chairman, ever complain of the weakness of their position — was ever such a 
complaint uttered by men like Sir Henry Harrison, Mr. Beverley, Mr. Cotton 
or Mr. William Souttai ? If Sir Henry Harrison at all thought that his position** 
was weak as Chairman, nothing could liave been easier for him than to have 
amended the law when he was in charge of the Bill in 1888, on the linos now 
suggested. 

Further, it has been observed that the Municipality lias no constitution, 
and that it is all fluid and indefinite and that it is iuij) 0 ssible to fix responsibi- 
lity. Sir, 1 must be permitted to express my surprist' at this statement Why, 
Sir, in section I and in sub8e([uunt soctions of the Municipal Act we have 
sketched out for us tlie outlines of a firm, clcarand consistent constitution. You 
may not like it— you may disapprove of it. All that J can understand, but 
the constitution is there, set forth in clear and definite lines which any one who 
runs may read. Equally extraordinary is the statement that it is difficult to 
fix responsibility. Well, Sir, I have been connected with the Cor])oration for 
the last 22 years. I have been associated witli numerous Committees of 
enquiry connected with various de})artinents of the Corporation, and speaking for 
myself, and I may add on behalf of my colleagmis, I will say this — that we have 
never had the smallest difficulty in fixing re8])onsibility for the various sins of 
omission and commission that were discovered. Wiiy, Sir, only the other day 
we had a Committee enquiring into the Warrant Department, and wo had not 
the smallest difficulty in finding out who were to blame and who wore not to 
blame. In this connection, I would desire to call attention to a Note issued by 
Sir Henry Harrison, delegating his powers to his subordinates and fixing their 
responsibility. For the first time under the Act of 1 888, the Chairman was 
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empowered to delegate his powers to his subordinates — ^he did not possess this 
power under the Act of 1876 or under the still earlier Act of 1863. On the 
passing of the Act of 1888 Sir Henry Harrison drew out a statement assigning 
duties and fixing responsibility with that statesmanlike breadth and sagacity 
for which he was so conspicuous. I will read an extract or two from this state- 
ment : — 

I ‘ The Secretary ia ompowerod to sign all letters issuing on behalf of tho Commissioners, 

£ r of tho Chairman, and all ordors, after sulisfying himsolf that the order has been passed 
y an offiner entrusted with duo authority to piss it. lie is entrusted with the seal of the 
Oornoratiori and witli ti e custody of valuahlo documents, contracts and records. He will 
exiJossly sco tliat all notices of meetings are duly issued, and that the terms of the Act 
re^rdiiig such notioos are complied witji. 

Ihigincer will oxcrciBO the powers necessary for tho efficient performance of the 
' duties of a Engineer in a large City» He will directly su])orvise and control what 

are ordinarily 2., H)wu as tho Water Works Department, the Drainage Dej)artment and the 
Koad Superintendent Tit*T»"rtment. He '''ill alse aufler orefors the ?lbi*^stlop 

Superintendent and Workshop Establislmiont, tho Muii eijvil Kadway EstHblislimont and 
tho Salt Wat or Lake l^lHitihliHlimeiit. Tho inainteiianeo and repairs of all the municipal 
buildings and maeliinery is also placed und«‘r his goncrul supervision. 

/mfyiiw/rtr.— Section (inspect drains, &c., issue one hour’s notice of in- 
tention to clean out drain and remedy defect). 

‘ Of e lurso, it does not follow (hat these suhordinates will always exoroiso, without refers 
ence to the Engineer^ the jiowors assigned to them ; the Engineer should make them clearly 
uud(TBtaud that t,hey should ulwnys consult him in all matters of iinportanoc ns heretofore, 
andhewillhegeiieiallyrespondhle to tho Commishioners and myself for all orders lissued 
by his suhoidinal(‘S. The ohjeot of assigning ]»owor is not to limit responsibility, but to 
enable tho subordinate s notion to he legally valid. 'I'lie same remark applies to the powers 
conferred on the Engineer. 

‘ Tho Health Officer will, in a general way, exorcise the powers necessary for the efficient 
performance of the duties of tho Chief Executive Officer of Health ia a large city. He will 
directly supervise aud control what are ordinarily known as tho Conservancy Department, the 
Nuianiieo Department, and the Busteo aud Sanitary Departments. lie will also have under 
his orders tlio Assistant Health Ollioer and his own office, tho Food Inspectors, the Medical 
Inspectors, the Analyst to the Corporation, the Deputy Superintendent of Vaccination and 
his establishment, all officers and subordinates engaged in the registration of births and 
deaths, whether at the registration offices or at the buming-gbats and burial grounds, the 
Gowkhanna Superintendent and establishments, and the Superintendent of the Slaughter- 
house. All the markets of the town are also placed under his general supervision ’ 
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“Now I ask could there be anything more clear and definite than this 
delegation of duties and the responsibility which such delegation necessajrily 
involves, and yet it is said that it is difficult to know where the responsibility 
resides ? 

“ Thus it will be seen that the grounds upon which it is sought to justify 
the supersession of the Calcutta Municipality will not stand the test of 
scrutiny. When tried in the crucible of reason and common sense, tliey 
vanish into thin air. You propose to give us the constitution of the Bombay 
Municipality. But the fact is overlooked that the entire system of Local 
Self-Government in Bombay is retrograde when compared with the S3"stem 
which prevails in those Provinces. You, Sir, very well remember the attitude 
of the Bombay Government in regard to Lord Kipon's scheme of Local Self- 
Government, and tlie remonstrunce wbieli lias become historical wliicli as 
‘Home Secretary you addressed to that Government. 1 will read an extract 
from your letter : — 

*Tho Governor General in Council is ut a loss to conceive what can have h d the Govern- 
meni of Bombay to suyiytoae tl»at the Oovcrnnient of Iiid a had any iii'^i-niion elllu'r of 
subverting altogether tho oxi-ting syslein in Bombay, or of eonferriiig unlimited y uwers 
nyion municipalities and local boards. In the separate eommunication to the Governiiu nt of 
Bombay noted on the margin, stress is laid iiyum the advautuges which the exlsienee of a 
widely syiread syslcm of nuiiiieiyial and local fund hoards gave to that Bn'sidciuy in follow- 
ing out of the princiyiU's advocated hy the Suyueme Government. Not BubviTsion but 
aday>latioii and expansion of exiting arrangements was wdiat the Govornimnt of India 
desired. Furthermore the pow('rs which it is yuoposed to entrust to local boards are not in 
any .sense unlimited, but arc- in fact most strictly limited.* 

“In such an insalubrious atmo.sphcrc, with tlio weight of official oyuiiion 
arrayed against it, the tender yilant of Local Self-Government could not thrive, 
and tho whole scheme is conceived uyion lines far less liberal than what we 
find in Bengal. Here, Sir, in Bengal in most Mufaesal Municipalities, two- 
thirds of tho members are elected ; in Bombay, only one-half of tho niernbeis 
are elected. In most Mufassal Municipalities in Bengal, the Chainnen are 
elected; in most Mufassal Municipalities in the Bombay Presidency, the 
Chairmen are nominated. As in the interior, so in the Presinency town, the 
system suflfers by comparison with that of Bengal. In 1865 the Bombay Muni- 
cipality was constituted upon a basis which made the Chairman the autocrat, or 
as my hon’ble friend, the Member for the Corporation, said the other day— ‘the 
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despot of the situation.’ The system hopelessly broke down after a short trial. 
It brought tiie Corporation to the verge of bankruptcy, a^d this autocratic 
system had to be abandoned, and the Municipal Administration was re-cast 
in 1872 upon more liberal lines. 1he Act of 1872 was amended by the 
present Bombay Act, and it was passed on tlie clear understanding, at any 
rate, on the part of the Indian Members of Council, that the Corporation was 
to exercise general control over the Executive, that it was to supervise, direct 
and guide the Executive. Tliis was what the Ilon’ble Mr. Telang said ; — 

* Mr. Pherozshah and mysolf are most anxious that there should not be any interference 
with the Executive functions of the C<»mrais8iouer. We only want that it should be subject to 
the general control of the Municipal Cori«)raiion, and that is substantially provided for in the 
present Bill. I am not prepared to admit that, under the sections of the Bill os wo have 
j^asdiod them, the dommissionor is what is called a of)-ordinate authority. I do not think 
he is. That is not a correct description of his position under the Bill. I understand he is \ 
subordinate in every respect except as regard the details of Executive work, in which he is 
untrammelled and not to bo iniorforod with. That is las position, and that is what it ought 
to bo.’ 

I’lio Hoii’blo Mil. Mkiita expressed himself very much to the same 
effect: — 

‘ Tbo greatest work tlint the ('orporation has yet undt^rtaken — the construction of the 
Taiisa Water Works— was uinh'rfakon by it, net at the initiation of tlio J^Iunioipal Com- 
nuRsioncr, but of one of its own members 1 could multii>ly ih< se instances ; but I think I have 
said ('nough to show that the credit of this romaikahle success justly bobrngs, in the main, 
to tb<< constitutional soheme under wbioh the Corporation carries on tl»o administration by 
the hands of its Exetiutivo Officer, constantly and continuously contrt lling, oriti(;i^ing, super- 
vising and directing fiim To revert from a soliomc of such promise and performance to the 
discredited prinoi^des of the Act of 1865 would be a blunder iudeid.’ 

“ This idea of providing tlie Calenlta Municipality with the constitution of 
the Bombay Municipality is not a new one. History has a tendency to repeat 
itself. Human events move in cycles. So far back as 23 years ago, Mr. Schalch 
from liis phice in this Oouncil proposed the adoption of the Bombay Municipal 
Constitution. The proposal was obiectod to by Uai Kristo Das Pal Bahadur as 
a half- measure— it was vehemently opjiosed by Mr. Stuart Hogg, then Chairman 
of the Corporation ; and the opposition it elicited was so strong that the proposal 
was not even formulated in the shape of a definite resolution. 

“ Sir, it is worthy of remark that the Bombay Municipal Bill, which is to 
furnish the model for our Municipal Constitution, was stoutly opposed at the 
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third reading of the Bill by Mr, Forbes Adams. Mr. Forbes Adams was 
afterwards knighted for his distinguished services, and was the representative 
of the non-official European community in the Bombay Council. This was 
what he said : — 

‘ After the full discussion which has taken place during the debate on the amendments 
it may perhaps be thought superfluous that anjihing should now bo said. I cannot, 
• however, refrain from taking advantage of this opportunity to observe that much 
as I hope that the Bill now about to be road a third time may bo found in practice 
to work smoothly and satififactorily, I harbour and entertain grave misgivings. I 
regret that Tour Excellency’s Council has not seen its way to give such consisUmey 
and all-pervadingnesB to the great central principle of the Bill — the principle that 
the Corporation is the goveining body — that no possihlity of question, uncertainty or 
clashing could hereafter arise. The idea of co-ordinate authority seems to me to he fraught 
with chance of friction and irritation. It is an aitempt to reconcile what is irreooncilahlo. 
It possesses the elements of unsottlomcnt and feud. I firmly bidiove the Bill might tliroiigh- 
out all its sections have emphasised and accentuated its central principle without running the 
slightest danger of fettering or inierXeriug unduly with the Gommissionor in carrying out 
the details of the Executive work of the Municipality.’ 

Wo deplore the want of interest on the part of the European community 
in our municipal concerns. We should rejoice if tliey could be persuaded to 
co-operate with us in our municipal work. But the Hon’blo Member in charge 
of the Bill completely misses the fundamental conditions of the i)roblem, 1 
cordially acknowledge that Calcutta owes its greatness to a considerable extent 
to European trade and conim(Tt(3 ; but it is not to be forgotten that European 
merchants come here for a particular purpose, viz., their business ; and it is no 
part of their businesvs to feel an inteie.st in the insanitary drains and bimtccs 
which may abound in Burra Bazar and Jora Bagan. Their business is all-en- 
grossing, and in these days of keen competition leaves them no time for other 
and weighty public affairs. Our laws indeed bear traces of the efforts of the 
Legislature to enlist the sympathies and to secure the co-operation of the 
European community in the municipal work of the town. Under the Act of 
1876, the southern wards of the town inhabited by Europeans had each 
the right of sending three Commissioners to the Corporation, while the north- 
ern wards each sent only two Commissioners. The experiment did not 
succeed. Under the Act of 1888, special constituencies were created for the 
benefit of the European community. The experiment again did not succeed; 
and now we are embarked upon another experiment, upon somewhat different 
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lines, but in the same directionv/ Well, Sir, I am not a prophet. Prophecy is a 
dangerous art. No one ought to prophesy unless ho knows ; and for myself from 
my place in this Council, surrounded by the legislative wisdom of this Province, 
1 have no desire to assume the prophetic function. But if our experience of 
the past is any guide for the future, then 1 have no hesitation in saying that 
as our experiments in this direction have not hitherto been attended with suc- 
cess, we cannot hope for a better result from the new one which we are about 
to try. My hon’blo friend, the Member representing the Chamber of Commerce, 
is confident of success, lie is more fortunately situated than myself. To him 
has been vouchsafed the gift of the seer which is denied to the less- gifted 
children of the 10th Century. Sir, 1 am not singular in the opinion which I 
hold as to the hopelessness of the task which the Hon’ble Member in charge of 
the Bill has undertaken in legislating with a view to secure the co-operation of 
the European community in the work of the Municipality. Let me place before 
the Council the views of two high officials in this connection. This was what 
Sir Henry Harrison said from his place in the Bengal Council : — 

* Again if I had any hopo that tlio European Members would take the same interest as the 
native members, I should bo more disposed to yield to the llon’hle Mr. Irving’s argument, but 
I am afraid we must put this aside as really out of the question. I believe that to some extent 
they have been kept away from the meetings by finding they are in a minority, but at the 
same time they have also found that it was impossible for thorn to give the same attention 
to the work of the Municipality as those who have ample leisure and to whom it is almost a 
pleasure. There are a certain number of leisured gentlemen among the native Commission- 
ers who have often come two, three or four times a week to Committee meetings to do work 
which is certainly not of transcoudeutal interest. Now is it possible to hope that we can get 
European gentlemen who have business to attend, to whom time is money, to attend and 
take part in work of this nature ? ’ 

‘‘ A higher authority than even that of Sir Henry Harrison, the then 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, spoke in the same strain. Sir Steuart Bayley, 
as President of the Council, observed : — 

* My own fear is just the contrary — that you will never be able to get the representatives 
of oommeroe to go out of their way to bring their knowledge and praotiool ability to bear on 
the affairs of the town. 1 wish it could be otherwise.* 

‘‘ What do we find in Bombay under the operation of the Act which is to 
supersede our law and which, it is said, is calculated to ensure the co-operation 
of the European community in our municipal affairs ? Why, Sir, the average 
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attendance of the Indian element is higher than the average attendance of the 
European Members of the Corporation. Here is a statement which I have 
obtained from Bombay : — 

* There were 59 Corporation meetings in 1895-96. The rate of average native attendance 
at these meetings was 64 against 54 of Europeans. 

‘ In 1896-97 there were 56 Corporation meetings, the rate of average native attendance 
was 56 against 41 of Europeans.’ 

“It will be seen that the attendance of Europeans was mu(‘,h higher fur 
1895-96 than for 1896-97. The difference is easily explained. Dr. Blainoy, 
one of the most active European Members of the Corporation, resigned in 1896, 
and there was a perceptible falling-off in the average attendance. 

“And now, Sir, with your permission, I desire to advert for a moment to 
the speech of the Hon’ble Member representing the Chamber of Commerce. I 
must deprecate the tone and the style of that speech. My hon’blo friend 
professed great admiration for the speech of the llon'blc Member in charge of 
the Bill, Admiration is best expressed by imitation. The Ilon’bie M(*mber 
representing the Chamber did not, however, imitate the conciliatory attitude 
of the Honb’le Member in charge of the Bill. Ilis speech, 1 regret to have to 
say, is objectionable both in matter as well as in manner. Many of the state- 
ments which he put forward as facts arc not facts, and the whole drift of his 
speech is misleading. I am sure when my hon’ble friend has heard me, he 
will come to the conclusion that he has done scant justico to the Corporation, 
and I have no doubt he will see his way to modify his opinions, I desire to 
invite the’ attention of the Council to Ids statement of facts. My hon’ble 
friend observed in regard to tlie drainage scheme of the added area that a stand- 
ing committee of business-men would have finished in seven months a work 
over which the Corporation spent seven years. Surely my friend could not 
possibly have known all the facts when h# hazarded this prophecy. The 
scheme embraced an area of 15 square miles and was originally estimated to 
6oflt one crore and seventy lakhs of rupees. The Comndssioners consulted 
Mr. Hughes and Mr. Baldwin Latham, the greatest drainage expert in the 
world. They carefully considered the matter with the result that they 
reduced the estimate from one crore and seventy lakhs to seventy-six lakhs — 
they saved nearly a crore of the rate-payers^ money. My hon^ble friend will 
admit that any business-firm which after seven years’ deliberation could save 
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a orore of rupees would be justified in congratulating itself upon the result. 
Seven years’ deliberation terminating in the saving of a crore of rupees is 
deliberation fruitful of economy, of which any business-firm might well be 
proud. It is perfectly true that the Commissioners were censured for their 
delay in this matter by the Government of Sir Charles Elliott ; but it is 
equally true that they were absolved from all blame by the Government of Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie. 

‘‘ Lot me read to you an extract from the Resolution of the Government: — 

* For this roason, ^dihough the subject has been discussed in the newspapers and incident- 
ally referred to in the Administration Reports of the Oommissionors for the last five years, no 
continuous bistory of the various phases of the discussion, and no final expression of the 
views of th(» (>or]»oration as a whole, has yet been laid before Government. Had sueh a 
record of facts and opinions l)eon before Sir Charles Elliott, when he recorded his Resolution 
of the 8th November, 18(15, it seems to the present Lieutenant-Governor to be doubtful 
whether the general coii'loranation of the supposed inaction of the Commissioners in respect 
of the drainage question, which is contained in the first paragra])h of the Resolution, would 
not have been qualified by some roferonoe to the intrinsic dilliculty of the problem and the 
conflicting opinions expressed by the technical advisers of the Cor])oratioii/ 

And again : — 

‘In their joint report on the drainage question Messrs. Hughes and Kimbor, after full 
onnsideration, and with a knowledge of the facts nooessarily much more minute than Mr. 
Latham could have acquired during his brit'f visit to Calcutta, reject as based upon iiieomplote 
or orroiiooufi data, the main feature of his scliemo, and conolude tlmt it is impossible to con- 
struct an open low-lovel losorvoir for the discharge, by gravitation, of the combined sewage 
ami rainfall of Galoulta, lu the Lieutenant-Governor’s opinion this fact, taken with the 
reduction or the estimate made by Mr Kimber from 170 lakhs to less than 70 lakhs, is in 
itself sufficient to show that, so far as the drainage question is ooncorned, noillier the Corpo- 
ration nor their Chairman ean faiily be charged with unreasonable delay in arriving at a 
deei8i{ni on an eiigiiioering problem of exeeptional difficulty. Had they accepted and pro- 
oeedod to carry out Mr. Bald wifi Latham’s scheme, with no more deliberation than was enjoined 
on them by irresponsible opinion in Calcutta (The Hon’blo Babu Surondra Nath Banerjee 
hero said “ You, Sir, referring to tlie Ilon’ble Mr. Turner, the Member for the Chamber, 
have made yourself the exponeut in this Council of this iiTesponsible opinion ”) they would 
have committed themselves to a project which would have been more than double of that now 
pne before them, and which might not in certain essential features have fully mot the circum- 
stauoFS of the case.’ 

‘^Tlien, again, my hou’ble friend referred to tlie reduction of Rs. 30,000 in 
the Health Officer’s budget. If ho knew all the facts in connection vdth this 
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reduction, I am sure instead of blame ho would luivo bestowed praise upon 
the Commissioners. The facts are these: — The year was a year of unusual 
financial depression. ]\Ir. Lee, the Chairman, of his own motion and without 
any pressure from the Commissioners, asked the Heads of Departments to 
reduce their budg^ets. The Assistant Health Olficer, who was then officiating 
for the Health Officer, cut down his budget by Rs. 56,000. In the meantime 
Dr. Simpson returned to his duties. He thought the reduction had been carried 
too far, and cut it down to Rs. 46,000. Now mark what the Commissioners 
did when the matter came up before them for consideration. They raised the 
expenditure of the Health Department and would not consent to reduce it to 
below Rs. 60,000. Now let me ask my hon’blo friend whether after this ex- 
planation he docs not think that the Commissioners were worthy of praise 
rather than of blame for the part they took in this matter ? Reference 
has been made to the reduction of Rs. 16,000 for road-scraping. It is per- 
fectly true the Commissioners cut down this amount, but surely not on the 
ground of economy. They insisted upon tlio road-scraping being removed by 
their own conservancy carts. I'liey objected to this work being done by hired 
carts for which Rs. 16,000 had been provided, on the ground tliat the work 
was badly done and tlio Corporation did not get an adcqujite return for the 
money spent. Subsequently the Commissioners granted a sum of Rs. 7,000 
for road- scraping. My hoii’ble friend has referred to a sum of Rs. 8,000 which 
liad been disallowed for the conservancy urra.ngcments of the added area. 
Here again the Hon’ble Member is ignoi'ant of the facts of the case. A sum 
of Rs. 13,000 had been provided for the conservancy arrangements of this 
part of the town. In the middle of the year after the budget had been framed, a 
further sum of Rs 8,000 was asked. Mr. Ritchie, the Chairman, himself said that 
the Commissioners could not grant this extra sum. In judging of the policy of 
the Commissioners in connection with the Health Officer's Department, it is 
not surely fair to pick out an item of expenditure here and an item there, and say 
that the Commissioners have not done their duty. The whole expenditure on 
the Health Officer’s Department extending over a series of years can alone give a 
correct view of the policy which the Commisdoners have followed in this matter. 
I have drawn up a table of expenditure extending from 1889-90 to 1896-97 ; 
and what do we find from it? A scale of expenditure progressively in- 
creasing with the growing sanitary requirements of the town and the 
financial ability of the Corporation to meet them. In 1889-90, the expenditure 
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on the Health Officer’s Department was Rs. 9,27,1)17 ; in 1890-91 it was 
9,27,446. Now take the last two years of tlte period. In 1895-96 the ex- 
penditure was Rs. 10,19,739; in 1896-97 it was Rs. 10,96,357 or nearly 
11 lakhs of rupees. Thus the expenditure has been steadily progressing with 
the expansion of the sanitary needs of Calcutta. One item more, and I have 
finished my examination of the distinct allegations rny hon’ble friend has thought 
fit to make against the Corporation. He has referred to an item of Rs. 50 which 
the Commissioners disallowed, although the money had been paid by the 
Chairman, Mr. Ritchie, to IMr. IVilson, who was then a candidate for the 
Oowkhana Superintendentship. dlie Ilonble Member possibly referred to 
this matter as an instance of financial meanness on the part of the Commis- 
sioners. Here, again, he disjdays only a superficial knowledge of the facts of 
the case. The Commissioners had no option loft in the matter. Under the 
law they were bound to disallow the sum, and Mr. Ritchie himself admitted 
that the Commissioners were in the right and that he was in the wrong. This 
was what he said about the matter at the meeting of the Commissioners : — 

‘Since the Resolution w'as passed (by the General Committee) he had ('nquired what would 
have been done in Government servioe im<h r similar circumslancoB — what view would the 
Aooountaut- General take of an item such as this, and Mr. Ritchie was bound to say that 
the answer was it would probably not liave been fcauetioued. He thought that in most 
matters ho as well as the Commissioners could not tio better than to follow the procedure of 
the Government who dealt with many similar cases, and he had therefore caused the amount 
to be refunded.’ 

“ Sir, my hon’ble friend has referred to a communication of the Chamber 
of Commerce addressed to the Government, dated the 10th July, 1895. In that 
communication the Chamber complained of the increase of typhoid fever in 
Calcutta. On the matter being inquired into, it was found that there had been 
no increase of typhoid fever, niid tlie Government in its reply to the Chamber 
censured the Health Officer for lending the weight of his name to the spread of 
a false rumour. I will read an extract from the letter of Government : — 

‘It is a matter of much regret that after lending the weight of his authority to the 
statemant that typhoidal fevers are largely incTeasiug in Calcutta, the Health Officer should 
have neglected to comply with the request that the grounds of that opinion might be fully 
set forth. Owing to this omission it is impossible, as the matter now stands, to arrive at 
any oertain or even probable oonclusion on the important question whether the inoreaee iu 
fever mortality which has occurred during the last three years in Calcutta is due to purely 
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local causes which admit of being diminished ot removed, or to general causes affecting the 
whole surrounding country, which it would be vain to attempt to oope with. The position 
is a very unsatisfactory one, and illustrates the damage that may be done to sanitary progress 
by making vague general assertions and withholding the evidence upon which they are 
based.* 

One other remark I desire to make in connection with the speech of the 
Hon’ble Member representing the Chamber. He observed that the present 
Bill provided for a fair representation of all sections of the community in the 
Corporation. Does he regard it as a fair representation of the rate-payers that 
on the General Committee they should be represented by only one-third of 
the entire number— is it fair that those who pay the maximum of taxation 
should have the minimum of representation ? Such an arrangement, I am surcj 
will not rocorimiend itself to our sense of justice and fair j)lay. 

“ Well, Sir, we have been told that under the proposed law there will be 75 
Comniissioners as before, and that the conditions of the franchise and of the 
distribution of the wards will remain unaltered. I'he Commissioners will vote 
tlu* Budget, fix the rates and then — I was going to say — go to sh op. Their 
function will be like that of the gods of the Epicureans of old us described by 
Cicero in his Dn Natura deorum — they created tlie world and then went to sleep. 
The gist of the proposed changes may be summarized as follows: — The trans- 
fer of all authority from the representatives of the rate-payers to the official 
representative of tlie Government and to the representatives of the European 
mercantile community. The supremo power of the Corporation will be gone 
-—Local Self-Government will bo gone. Far better would it be to do away 
with this semblance of a show— this mockery of Local Self-Government — and 
convert the Calcutta Municipality into a Government bureau, controlled and 
directed by the Government. 

‘^Let me observe that in all European countries which have any form of 
Municipal Government, the supreme authority is always vested in the Corpora- 
tion. This is what Mr. Albert Shaw says in his well-known book 

‘ Municipal GovemmentB, elsewhere than in the United States, after having constituted a 
ruling body, do not erect a separate one-man power ond give it the means to obstruct the 
ruling administrative body and to diminish its scope and responsibility. The Mayor else- 
where is an integral part of the Council. English, Scotch and Irish Municipal Government 
is simply government by a group of men who are to be regarded as a grand Committee of 
^e Corporation — the Corporation consistiDg of the whole body of burgesses or qualified 
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citizens. In Glasgow it is a Committee of seventy-eight ; in Edinburgh, of forty-one; 
in Manohoster, of one hundred and four ; in Birmin;»ham, of seventy-two ; in Liverpool, Leeds 
Sheffield and most of the large English towns, of sixty-four; in Dublin, of sixty ; in Belfast, 
of forty ; and in the other incorporated towns of the United Kingdom it varies from twelve 
to sixty-four, aooordiug to their size. So far as these bodies have authority to pass hye-lawB 
at all, their authority is ('omplete, and nobody obtrudes a veto. They appoint and remove 
all officials. They have entire (jharge of Municipal Administration, distributing the work 
of departmental management and supervision to Standing Committees of their own number 
which they organize and constitute as they please. If such a Local Crovernmout cannot bo 
trusted, the fault is with popular institutions. It is quite certain to bo as good a government 
as the people ooncernod deserve to have. The location of responsibility is perfectly 
definite.’ 

Municipal Govcrnnient in America is differently constituted. It is orga- 
nized upon lines which we are very unwisely going to imitati^ in the Bill 
ludore us, and the municipal system in America, according to Mr. All)ert Shaw, 
is a failure. This is what lie says in his book : — 

‘The typical American Mayor is no part of the Council or its organization. He is 
elected directly by the people, lie is an indepedeiit co-ordinate authority. He bears 
somewhat the same relation to the Council that the President of the United States 
sustains towards Congress or the Governor of a State towards th(^ Legislature. The analogy 
falls short, however, in the very important practical fact that the work of Congress and 
the State Legislature is principally that of legislation, while the work of Municipal Councils 
is of necessity principally that of administration. The theoretical independence and dis- 
tinct executive responsibility of the President and the Governors is extremely difficult to 
maintain in practice, for the line between legislative and administrative work and authority 
is not at all distinct. Still more difficult is it in practice to apportion duties and responsi- 
bility between an Amerioan Mayor and the Common Council in such a way as to secure 
real offioionoy on both sides. It is not easy to see whore in the nature of things, the proper 
functions of one authority end, and those of the other begin. In the dispersion of authority, 
definite responsibility too easily disappears. The embarrassments and opportunities growing 
out of this divided responsibility are among the principal causes of the comparative failure 
of City Government in the United States.’ 

‘‘Here in Calcutta the authority of the Corporation has always been supreme 
since there has been a Corporation, This has been the constitution of the Muni- 
cipality ever since 1863. Every time the constitution has come under con- 
sideration, this principle has been recognized. It was first affirmed by the 
Act of 1863; it was re-affirmed in 1876; it was again affirmed in 1888, 
and under thii constitution the Municipality has introduced those vast 
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of all they survey— their right none to dispute, — and the lot of the poor^ 
hard as it is in Calcutta, will become harder still. 

Sir, I desire to say one word with regard to the constitution^ 
powers of the General Committee. Under the present law the Gei^^J 
niittee consists of 18 members elected by the Corporation and is ist, 
to the Corporation, Under the proposed law the General Comtelve 
consist of 12 members, of whom only four will be elected by the 
The General Committee will be entrusted with the details of ad^o^a 
in a variety of important matters. The Corporation will havf 
funds. The Corporation having under the new system no part 
work of administration and therefore unfamiliar with the requirei^^^^ 
administration, may v<jte inadequate finds, and then the Govemme^^j^ 
dem cx machina of the old dramas, will descend on the scene to avt 
Here we have an imperium in imperio with a vengeance, with all the 
of that system, accentuated in their gravest form. Lot us hoar evils 
paper which you, Sir, very rightly described from your Pk()>ert Joraba 
Council as being distinguished for sobriety and i. Su])reme 
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intporio, and the work of dividing the responsibilitieB between the t Alexander 

the one hand, and between them and the Chairman, ontheother„*^^» an 
If the Budget and the rate of taxation is to be fixed by the Coiy^®® created on 

purse are to hv in their hands exclusively, we do not see h ingenuity, 

firesentative can help becoming often a stumbling block in the strings of the 

, .1 1 1 dy that is not their re- 

“ Sir, it has been said witli regard to the ^o^king.' 

tliat they hamper work and cause delay. The 
an <3utire miscoiiceptiori of the situation. These 
and avoid a good deal c»f discussion which oth 
at meetings of the Commissioners. *In 19 cast 
Harrison from his place in this Council, Hho 
accepted without any discussion. Nor do thesi 


of the Corjxiration 
|it is founded upon 
;eos facilitate work 
vould be inevitable 
i 20 * said Sir Henry 


, . , . . . X -xi. xu Committees are 

when the Chairman is in agreement with them, . 

- ^ . « liaifctees cause any delay 

for then Ins proposals may at once be given encMi- . n xi 

^ ® I firs is usually the case ; 

UQ this connection there 

intro( 
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i ( on^n fltill't of the question which this Council cannot overlook and which 
] aniVthe seefour Honour will not ov^ .'look when wo bear in mind the eloquent 
rords Xsapaciyo^ addressed as lecretary to the various Local Govern- 

lents, impressing upon then* -xio importance of fostering the beginnings of 

S Self-Gcivernment*, as an instrument of popular and political education. 

^ ComnJittees familiarise the Commissioners with the work of the Cor- 
sygt^on, inspijre them with a sense of responsibility and promote the ends of 
Acal education. 

to /“Lastly th^ Government has assumed to itself functions which do not 
bng to it under the present law. I thought, Sir, that decentralization was 
g J order of the day. But I presume it is decentralization when power is to be 
delegated to officialfS or official bodies, and it is centralization when power has 
to be withdrawn fr^pm popular bodies. Here is a statt^ment which I have 
drawn up showing pie powers and functions which the Government proposes 
to assume under the Bill: — 


‘ Under the present’ law the Lccal Government can take action direct and of its own 
motion in 20 coses. U^nder the propoml late the Local Government con take action direct 
and of its own motion^ in 35 cases. Tiie new powers given to the Local Government among 
others are : — 


(1) To appoint fojtir members to the General Committee. 

(2) To fix the salilry of the Chairman. 

(3) To a^jJbnlVthe Deputy Chairman and fix his salary. 

(4) To^^ct leay« absence to Chairman and Deputy Chairman. 

(5) ^^rectf^ dis(|ualification by an order of the 


Local Govern - 


Ho' scribing qualifications of candidates for employment in tli(» 

H '^ittcOepartment, Engineering Department, Conservancy Department, 
alsc^QXp^^^^l®® providing for occasional or periodical inspection of any 
the Corporation by officers of Government. 

(7) Refiolut'"* ^ral Committee appointing Sub-Committees to bo forwarded 

tol actnment. 

(8) Minutes o. . q{ tdings of Corporation, General Committee and Sub-Coni- 

mittet^^ f to Local Government. 

(9) The Local mt may require the Chairman to undertake the execution of 

any worr^^ ^ J5ed by a Secretary of the Government to be urgent for public; 
service afi'd for this purpose may make temporary payment from Municipal 
Funds. 
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(10) If any difference of opinion arifles between the General Comp'* ^ the 

Corporation touching Budget allotments, the Chairman shall matter 

to the Local Government and its decision to be final. 

(11) To exempt the owner or occupier of any building or land fromldj^j^g payment of 

consolidated rate, if recommended by any two authorities.’ ( 

Sir, I do not propose to detain you any longer. It is not fotlp one moment 
to be supposed that I regard the present constitution of the Cal»f cutta Munici- 
pality as perfect. Far from it. It is capable of improveme^it^t, but it does 
not lie in the directions indicated in the Bill. The Bill has b*ben lauucuea’ ^ 
the name of sanitation. Could we persuade ourselves to bi^lieve that it would 
promote sanitation and thus confer an unmixod benefit upon the people, what 
could bo more natural than that we should support a mr^^asure, so wise in its 
scope — so beneficent in its intentions. Fur Calcutta is the city of our birth 
— it is the city of our sires — it is the city of our childr?en— and it is to be the 
destined city of our children’s children. We have a far ignore permanent and 
abiding interest in its sanitary well-being than any othesy section of the com- 
munity could possibly have. Wo would welcome any ratiol^ial scheme of sani- 
tation wliich would bring to our people an accession oif health and all the 
blessings which the possession of health implies. But we are persuaded that 
this Bill will not promote this great object. It is not la ws but funds that are 
needed for the structural improvement of Calcutta. Wc halve had of recent years 
too many laws. Wo want rest, peace, the repose of peaco. freedom from the 
excitement consequent upon new proposals for the enactment o^ beew laws. It 
is money and not a change in the constitution of the Municipality tax ids required 
for the sanitation of Calcutta. Sir, I speak not as an amateur stringB u^st, but 
as one who has some practical familiarity with municipal worl^^ spent 

the best part of my life-time in the service of the Corporation. I entered it 
when young. I have grown grey in its service. The work of the Corporation has 
been the pleasure and the pride of my life, I have behind me an experience of 
nearly 25 years. Fortified by that experience, 1 venture to make an earnest 
appeal to you, Sir, whose name is so honourably associated with the great 
scheme of Local Self-Government, to abandon or at any rate largely to modify 
a measure which has filled the rate-payers of Calcutta with alarm, which will 
not promote the ends of sanitation, which will depreciate the value of property, 
disorganize the work of the Corporation and wreck the best prospects of Local 
Self-Government in the capital of the Indian Empire. Sir, I might put my case 
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^pon still Her considerations. Municipal institutions, said Mr. Gladstone, 
are the seeh-^ots upon which and around which are developed that poli- 
tical capacity and those habits of political thought which ought to be the 
supreme concern of all Governments to foster and to promote. Our muni- 
cipal institutions are the gift of* our rulers. We owe them to their beneficence. 
But they have taken firm root in our hearts and our convictions, for they are in 
entire accord with our ancient traditions and the inherited instincts of our race, 
fostered by the panchayet system and our time-honoured village organisations. 
We cherish them with reverence. The love and devotion of a people cling 
to them. They supplement our education ; for what nobler school could there 
be than the school of public affairs ! These noble seminaries inspire the people 
with a sense of responsibility, exercise a moderating influence upon their minds, 
and enlist their sympathies on behalf of the Government. It would be most 
unwise, most unstatesmanlike, in these days of political unrest and excitement, 
to do aught which would in the least impair the utility of these institutions or 
shake public confidence in them. We are the friends of sanitation ; but the 
worship of sanitation may be carried to the verge of idolatry. We agree with 
Sir Ashley Eden in thinking that a single case where native society is persuaded 
by conviction to adopt a sanitary reform is worth hundred cases where such 
reform is forced upon it by the pressure of external circumstances. Sir, greatly 
as we value sanitation, we are not prepared to sacrifice our civic freedom for its 
sake, especially when such a sacrifice is unnecessary and uncalled for, and 
when it will prove disastrous to the fortunes of our people in other, higher and 
nobler directions.” 

The Hon’ble Mr. Spink said: — ‘‘The chief among the interests to be 
maintained by the Municipality are those of the European community, and it 
assuredly never was intended that the management of the affairs of this great 
and growing City should pass into the hands of one section only of the commu- 
nity. Europeans have been reproached for not coming forward in the past 
to take an interest in municipal affairs and to share in the work of the Muni- 
cipality. The accusation is an unjust one. The gradual falling off of the 
European element in the Corporation and in the General Committee can be 
readily explained. I need only refer you to the statistics furnished by the 
Hon’ble Mr. Bisley to show how hopelessly Europeans have been placed in the 
minority by the operation of the existing laws. Even supposing they were 
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more numerous^ men of business cannot spare time to take part in the too 
often fruitless debates of a large talking body. They are always ready and 
willing to serve on business Committees, and I need only instance such bodies as 
the Port Commissioners, the Chamber of Commerce and its various Committees^ 
and the Trades Association, to show that Europeans are willing to, and do 
devote their time to public questions. It is impossible, as things now stand, to 
get a sufficient number of Europeans to join the Corporation, and to give the 
Executive the benefit of their experience and their counsels. The one solution 
for the problem presented by this unsatisfactory condition of things is, in my 
opinion, to be found in the principle of the Bill now under discussion. 
It will secure for us a representative General Committee capable of 
performing its various duties in a prompt and businesslike way, and who, 
armed with a comprehensive and well-defined Act, will be able to carry 
out much-needed sanitary and structural reforms, and to administer the aflairs 
of the town on sound and modem principles. Such a Committee, I take 
it, would represent more truly the voice of the people than the present 
one, and would be more truly based on the fundamental principles of Local 
Self-Government. It is not correct to say that the European community get 
better arranged streets and so on at the cost of the native ratepayer. If 
the native electorate had realised, as the Europeans did long ago, the advant* 
age of wide, clean, and not too crowded streets, they would, in season and out 
of season, have striven to improve the insanitary conditions which prevail at 
the northern end of the town, and they would have insisted on their represen- 
tatives paying attention to these matters rather than to others in which public 
time has been wasted in the discussion of questions concerning the erection 
of verandahs or the appointment of petty Municipal Officers. Once more it 
must not be forgotten that the introduction of the elective system into this 
country was an experiment with an educational object. Now, Sir, under the 
existing law, it is the return of Hindus, not of Europeans, that is really guaran* 
teed. Whatever may be claimed on behalf of specially-gifted individuals, a 
people or a race cannot claim to be educated in the difficult art of Self 
Government, in the brief space of some two decades. I venture to say that 
when regard is had to the commercial, trading and other interests implicated 
in the well-being of this great commercial centre, it is preposterous to put 
too large a measure of power into the hands of those whO) it should bf 
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recognized, are still in statu pupiUri, This object in view cannot be called 
retrograde. I confidently anticipate that when once this Bill becomes law, 
members of the European community will no longer be unwilling to take their 
place on the Municipal Board. Members of the trading firms of Calcutta 
who had previously withdrawn their names, have already come forward for 
election. The position of affairs will be completely changed, and Europeans 
• who already recognise that their commerce and trade is threatened unless great 
sanitary and administrative reforms are introduced, will inaugurate the reforms 
which are so urgently needed.” 

The Hon*ble Sauibzada Mahomed Bakhtyae Shah said:— ** Your Honour, 
It is quite needless for me to make a long speech in favour of the Bill. The Bill 
supports itself. I have much pleasure in adding my small measure of assistance 
towards such a salutary and necessary piece of legislation. I, in common 
with all those who have any experience of the present condition of the city and 
of Municipal Government and who have the welfare of the town at heart, most 
sincerely wish this Bill the completest success. And I wish publitdy to thank 
our retiring Lieutenant-Governor for this Bill which will perpetuate his memory 
in Calcutta.” 

TheHou’hle Babu Kali Charan Baker jbe said: — “I oppose this motion 
and shall be as brief as I possibly can in stating my reasons for doing so. I 
may premise that the object of the Bill is not to introduce provisions into the 
existing law which might be availed of on occasions of emergency ; the proposal 
rather is to make tuat the standing law which is adapted only to emergencies. 
The object of the Bill is ostensibly twofold. First, to provide, as it is said, 
a responsible Executive, and secondly, to secure larger European representation. 
The Hon’ble Member in charge of the Bill, in clearing the way for his proposal) 
referred to certain discoveries that had been made, and argued that the 
only remedy that could be proposed, was a radical change in the law. He 
would not reflect on the work either of the Commissioners or of the Executive, 
as he thought such a change in the law did not necessarily imply any 
reflection. But, he said, limes had changed, and so it had become necessary 
to change the law. Another Hon’ble Member has proceeded on the same lines 
and has referred to the age as an age of progress, and has justified the Bill on 
the ground that it proposes to keep pace with the progress of the times. If 
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times have changed, the legitimate proposition to put forward in view of such 
change and progress would be that a further expansion of the principle of Local 
Self-Government was called for. The progress of the times could not by any 
means suggest that the principle of Local Self-Government should be, not extended 
or developed, but hampered, if not crushed altogether. For although, as I have 
said, the ostensible object of the Bill is to provide a responsible Executive, if we 
read the Bill, we cannot avoid coming to the conclusion that the object really 
is to provide, not a responsible, but an irresponsible Executive, unless it 
be an Executive with autonomous responsibility. If the object is to secure 
larger European representation, the provisions of the Bill force on the 
conclusion that the object is not the legitimate one of the protection of 
minorities, but the illegitimate one of the dominance of minorities. Thus 
in reality the Bill seeks to secure an irresponsible Executive, and a dominant 
minority. Both these principles 1 have no hesitation whatever in character- 
ising as unsound. For, starting from the discoveries to which reference 
was made by the Hon’ble Member in charge of the Bill, the question has to 
be raised, how is the state of things so discovered to be accounted for ? 
Is the Act really responsible for it, or something else? Reference was 
made, in the course of the Hon’ble Member’s speech, to the desirability of 
harmony between the Administrative and the Executive section of the Corpora- 
tion. Might it not be that the Executive, although under the law responsible 
to the Corporation, were not at all in a frame of mind to accept their 
responsibility to the Corporation? Might it not be that they fretted under a 
sense of their responsibility to the Corporation, and there was frequent friction 
between the Executive and the Corporation, resulting in the Act not working so 
satisfactorily as it might otherwise have. That this represents the true state 
of things, one may suspect from that portion in the speech of the Hon’ble 
Member in charge of the Bill where he drifts somewhat into the pathetic and 
gays : — ‘ A Government officer specially selected for this difficult and import- 
ant post is placed in a wholly false position by the present law which makes him 
dependent on the good-will of the Commissioners for an addition to his pay which 
owing to the great cost of living in Calcutta, is in most cases no more than is 
required to save him from positive loss while holding the appointment of Chair* 
man.’ This passage suggests, no doubt, a feeling on the part of Government 
officers BO situated, which they do not at all relish, namely, a sense of depeudenoe 
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on the Corporation or a majority of native Commissioners. I would deprecate 
any provision of the law which accentuates racial differences and racial feel- 
ings. One other provision in the Bill on the same lines, is that which transfers 
from the main body of Commissioners to tlie Greneral Committee the power of 
appointing the Secretary, the Engineer, -the Surveyor, the Health Officer, 
the Collector, the Assessor, and other officers, the initial salary of whose 
appointments is Rs. 300 and upwards. If there has been friction in tho work 
of the Corporation, that friction, I venture to say, has arisen from a desire to 
assert irresponsibility on the one hand, and a desire on the other hand to hold 
people to their responsibility. The Corporation have interfered with the 
Executive -whenever the Executive have taken it upon themselves to do things 
which they were not entitled to do on their own motion, and with regard to 
which they were under the law subject to the Corporation. If that is the 
state of things, it will be disastrous to legalise the irresponsibility which 
has been the cause of the friction and has brought about a state of things 
which is to be deplored. It is said that the Bill defines tho functions 
of the different municipal authorities which it brings into existence. It 
speaks of thorn as co-ordinate. Notwithstanding the statement that the Exe- 
cutive power is to be vested in the Chairman subject to tho control of tho 
Corporation where it is so expressly stated, the Hon ’bio Member in charge 
of the Bill is perfectly correct iu describing the authority sought to be conferred 
by this Bill on the Chairman as co-ordinate, because, if wo go through the 
different sections of the Bill which the Ilon’ble Member has been good enough to 
tabulate for us, and take up the sections in which the word ‘sanction’ or 
‘ control ’ occurs, we find that it is only in connection with three or four points 
that any real control has been left in the Corporation, namely, the selection of 
the Bank, for example, in which Municipal Funds can be deposited, the taking 
of a census, the provision of new burial and burning places, and the establish- 
ment of markets, either municipal or private. These are, I believe, tho only 
four matters in regard to which the Corporation will exercise anything like 
control over the action of the Chairman. Therefore, it is clear that the two 
authorities will really be co-ordinate, and I submit that it is an unsound 
principle to have two or more co-ordinate authorities of this description. Their 
functions are defined, it is said well, the functions of the Chairman are defined, 
but they are defined into a plenum. The functions of the Corporation are also 
defined, but they are defined into a vacuum. 
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“ Then, there is another object for which the Bill provides, namely, a larger 
measure of European representation. The object, 1 contend is not to pro- 
tect the interests of European minority, but to help the European minority to 
dominate. With regard to this, let us see what the Bill provides. There are to 
be 75 Commissioners altogether, out of whom 60 shall be elected as follows : — 
50 at ward elections, 4 by the Chamber of Commerce, 4 by the Trades Asso- 
ciation, and 2 by the Port Commissioners. The remaining 15 are to be 
nominated by the Local Government. Then we come to the constitution of 
the General Committee. How is that provided for? The General Committee 
is to consist of 12 ordinary members and of the Chairman who shall be Presi- 
dent of the Committee. They are to be Commissioners, and therefore, these 
12 Commissioners shall be 12 out of the 75 Commissi oners. They are to 
be elected and appointed as follows: — 4 by the Commissioners elected at 
ward elections, that is to say, 4 out of the 50 elected Ward Commissioners. 
Then 2 shall be elected by the Chamber of Commerce. It is not clear whether 
these 2 are to be elected by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce or by the 
4 Commissioners who represent the Chamber of Commerce ; any way these 2 
must bo 2 out of the 4 elected by the Chamber, because the provision is that 
the 12 members on the General Committee shaU be Commissioners. Thus 
4 of the Commissioners elected by the Chamber will elect 2 members for the 
General Committee. Then, one member of the General Committee will be 
elected by the Trades Association ; they return 4 members to the Corporation, 
and one of these 4 will be elected for the General Committee. One member of 
the General Committee will also be elected by the 2 returned by the Port Com- 
missioners, and lastly, 4 members of the General Committee will be selected by 
the Local Government ; that is to say, the proportion of Government nominees 
on the General Committee will be 4 out of 15; of the Chamber of Commerce, 2 
out of 4 ; of the Trades Association, 1 out of 4 ; of the Port Commissioners, 1 out 
of 2 ; and of the Commissioners elected at ward elections, 4 out of 50. That is 
the constitution of the General Committee. Therefore, so far as the representa- 
tives of the elected Commissioners are concerned, there will be 4 as against 8 
members. That is how the Bill provides, as I have said, not for the protection of 
minorities, but for the domination of minorities, and this has always been allowed 
to be an unsound principle. The principle of the protection of minoritieB is a 
sound principle, but in this Bill you provide for a dominant minority. It is 
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complained that there is now a dominant majority, and it is proposed to go 
to the other extreme and have a dominant minority. Then, it is said that this 
has been done in order to remove the state of things in existence for a long 
time, in consequence of which Europeans, as a rule, refrain from taking any 
interest in the Municipality. With regard to this the Hon’ble Member in 
charge of the Bill has himself been pleased to say that the fact of Europeans 
standing aloof from the concerns of the Municipality is nothing new; they 
had kept aloof even under the old regime, and the explanation is that at that 
time the Executive was not hampered by the action of a number of Committees 
as at present, and therefore they thought their interests were quite safe 
in the hands of the Chairman. That is the explanation offered by the Hon’blo 
Member. If he himself is satisfied with that explanation, then of all men, he 
should be the last to expect European gentlemen to take any interest in the 
concerns of the Municipality when they know that they will have under this 
Bill an irresponsible Executive, more independent of, and unfettered by the 
action of Committees of the Corporation than ever. I have been asking myself 
whether the European community will take as a compliment all that the Hon’ble 
Member in charge of the Bill has so frankly said of its interest in, and criticism 
of, matters municipal, or be tempted to cry ‘ save us from our friend.^ 
Although the Hon’ble Member who represents the Chamber of Commerce took 
it upon himself to say a number of things in disparagement of native Commis* 
sioners as to their ideas of sanitation, &c., the Hon’ble Member in charge of 
the Bill would warn us against laying much stress upon such criticisms. 

‘‘Europeans ought to have an influence on the administration of the town, 
not, however, by ailificial provisions of law, but by really so using their 
influence in the Corporation as to gain the position wliioh might well be 
assigned to them. The Bill would give them a predominant position, not on 
their own merits, but by an artificial provision of the law under which they 
will have that influence. The Hon’ble Member said : — ‘ The Europeans, who 
ought to have a predominant influence in the affairs of the town, cannot be 
induced to take part in the general meetings of the Commissioners, where they 
consider, rightly or wrongly, the time is wasted in debate, and where they 
could not hope to command more than an insignificant minority.’ 

“ The question is, why not ? Why cannot they hope to command more than 
an insignificant minority ? There have been European members of the 
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Corporation who have, I believe, in their day led the Corporation, and there ia 
no reason why European members should not again lead the Corporation by 
dint of their own merit, if they would divest themselves of their prejudices 
with regard to the conduct of meetings. There are some who rush into 
statements like these, that there is waste of time, that there is unlimited talk- 
ing, Because other people cannot accept theii* ipse dixit ^ they are ready to 
put it down to a desire of talking, and complain of waste of time. When there 
is a disposition to talk, Europeans are quite as forward to talk as Hindus are. 
While admitting that Europeans should occupy an important position in the 
Corporation, I submit it should not be by means of an artificial provision of 
law, but on their own merits. Then the Hon’ble Member said : — ‘ They prefer 
to stand aside and make themselves felt through the Chamber of Commerce, 
the Jute Association, the Health Society, or some other public body which now 
and then puts forward some very general proposal with an imperfect or no know- 
ledge at all of the difficulties, financial and administrative, involved in the 
sanitation of a large Asiatic City.’ There is the real difficulty in the way of 
Europeans sympathising with the deliberations of the Corporation ► As regards 
tho question of sanitation, I submit that the passage quoted with something 
like elation by the Hon’ble Member for the Chamber of Commerce, is an 
answer to his criticisms. He quoted my hon’ble friend to my left as having in 
the course of his remarks on tho Annual Administration Beport of the Corporation 
come down severely on tho sanitary condition of Calcutta, thus showing that 
though a Native member, was not blind to the interests of the sanitation of the 
city. But there is such a thing as sanitation run mad, of people ha\ing before 
their eyes tho one thing, and not being able to realise what would be best for the 
town, not in connection with one particular interest, but with all the interests 
connected with the administration of the Municipality. The Hon’ble Member 
in charge of the Bill said further : ‘ It is one of the greatest evils of tho existing 
state of things that, among the various critics of tho Corporation, those who are 
most interested in the questions at issue and best able to make themselves 
heard, should at the same time be tho worst informed as to the evils that exist, 
and the least responsible as regards tho possible remedies for them.’ Jf Euro- 
pean gentlemen would profit by tho picture thus drawn of them by the 
Hon’ble Member in charge of tho Bill, there might be some hope of their 
understanding tho action of the Corporation. Such being the history of their 
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attitude towards municipal concerns, wo liave further to rimember tliat 
notwit‘».stiinding the artitieial provisions of the Bill, the Hon’ble Member for 
the Chamber of Commerce is doubtful whether tUo leading members of the 
mer(t«ntil<‘ community would come forward to take part in ttie work of the 
Municipality, although ho said some competent men might be willing. With 
all tins before it, I cannot understand why the Legislature should go out of its 
way to place a numbt^r of baits, so to spi'ak, before a community which, on the 
admission of the llon’ble Member in charge of the Bill, has, on the whole, 
shown no aterest in the affairs of the I^lunicijmlity. I object lo the principle 
of the iiiil as unsound. It seeks to j)rovide an irresponsible hixecutive and 
to create a dominant minority, both of which objects should in my oj union 
be deprecated.” 

The Hoirble Babu Jatra Mohan Sen said: — “ I desire to record my protest 
against this Bill. 1 am not familiar with the (luestions which form the subject of 
discussion bt fore the Council, but from what J have read and heard, it tippoars 
to me that the passing of this Bill will btj a blow to the piinciples of Local Self* 
Government for which, as lar as 1 am aware, no case has been made out. it will, 
moreover, take away from the Commissioners of Calcutta rights which tlioy now 
possess. For these reasons 1 am opposed to tlio principles of this Bill.” 

The Ilon’ble Mr. IIisley, in reply, said:— “I have to thank my hon’ble 
friend, Mr. Surendranath Banerjee, for the flattering terms in which ho has 
referred to me, however unequal I may feel myself to meet so accomplished 
a speaker, wlu) has, I freely admit, the aJvantage of me both as regards his 
knowledge of the facts, and his unrivalled talent for presenting them in the 
most attractive form. It is a pleasure to have to deal with so courteous an 
opponent, and in return I desire to compliment him on his admirable speech. 
In summing up the debate and replying to the criticisms on the principles 
of the Bill, I shall endeavour to separate and classify the argunu nts that 
have been brought forward so as to deal with them more distinctly than 
I should if I followed the order of individual speakers. If in any matter 
I appear to criticise or find fault with the Commissioners, it will, I trust, be 
borne in mind that my remarks are directed at a system, not at individuals— 
at a bad law under which the counsels of the older and wiser men are liable 
to be over-ridden by the younger and more ardent spirits. As to the objection 
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that the Bill is contrary to the principles of Local Self-Government and that, 
therefore, it is revolutionary, re-actionary, and retrograde, that, I submit, is 
a large and extremely vague general proposition, and before you can come to 
any conclusion about it you must know what it means. I will refer to that later 
on. For the present I take the phrase as it stands and assume that it means 
that the Bill somehow or other runs counter to Lord Ripon^s famous Resolution 
of the 18th May, 1882. [Thk Hon’ble Bauu Sorendranath Banerjee:— “ Octo- 
her, 1881-”] Hon’ble Mb. Risley Not at all. That letter only invited 
opinions. It was a sort of preliminary canter. Lord Ripon’s final Resolution was 
issued on the 18th May, 1882. Against that Resolution, properly understood and 
applied with the necessary limitations, 1 have nothing to say. One of its chief 
limitations, however, is that it does not apply to the Presidency towns. This is 
expressly stated in paragraph 4 of the Resolution which restricts its operation 
to the area ^outside the Presidency towns.’ It is, in other words, a Resolution 
meant for the mufassal, and it recognises the essential differences between 
the mufassal and Calcutta. For our present purpose the chief differences are, 
first, that the population of the mufassal is fairly homogeneous, and except 
in the planting districts and in the mill areas round Calcutta, Europeans form 
a very small minority, whether you look to their numbers or to their proprie- 
tary interests. Secondly, in the mufassal, sanitation, or the absence of it, 
concerns only the immediate locality; it raises no international questions, and 
does not affect the trade of the country. Calcutta, on the other band, is the 
outlet for the exports, and the distributing centre for the imports of Bengal, 
Assam and Northern India, I cannot mark its importance better than by 
stating that we arc bound by international agreement, in force since 1882, to 
report every week our statistics of mortality to the Boards of Health at Con. 
stantinople and Alexandria. I may add that when I was staying in Constanti- 
nople some tliroe years ago, I made the acquaintance of the chief foreign expert 
on the Board, and was surprised to find what keen interest was taken there 
in the sanitation of Calcutta, and how jealousy the returns were scrutinised. 
That of itself shows how peculiar the position of Calcutta is, and what excellent 
reasons Lord Ripon had for excluding it from the scope of the Local Self- 
Government Resolution. 

‘‘But I will go further and meet my friends on their own ground ; I will 
assume, for the sake of argument, that the principles of Local Self-Government 
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—to stick to that indefinite phrase— are applicable to Calcutta, Does it 
follow even then that the Bill infringes the principle ? I maintain that it does 
not ; on the contrary the Bill affirms and extends it. Some politician once 
said — I forget who it was — when you see five men of whom three are sitting 
upon two, you can hardly say that all five are enjoying the blessings of Local 
Self-Government. That fairly describes the state of things that has prevailed in 
Calcutta for the last twenty years — three Hindus sitting on one European and 
one Muhammadan, That is a state of things which the Bill proposes to 
change, and in doing so I contend that it proceeds on the true principle of 
Local Self- Government — the representation of, interests — and applies it, moreover 
in a manner which Lord Ripon himself seems to have distinctly contemplated 
even in the case of the mufassal, where the problem, as I have already said, is 
far simpler than in Calcutta. In paragraph 14 of the Resolution of 1882 wo 
read: ‘Experience is wanting to determine the most suitable general system 
of election for each province, and it is desirable that a variety of plans should 
be tried in order to a future comparison of results. The simple vote, the 
cumulative vote, election by wards, election by the whole town and tract, 
suffrage of more or less extended qualification, election by castes or occupa- 
tions — these and other methods might all be tried. New methods, unthoiight 
of in Europe, may bo found suitable to India, and after a time it will 
probably be possible to say what forms suit best the local poculiarities 
and idiosyncracies of the different populations.^ If that is not wide enough 
to cover the General Committee as proposed in the Bill, I do not know what is. 

“ The speeches of Hon’ble Members on the other side assumed through- 
out that the present system is a popular system. I should have thought the 
figures in Table C would have been sufficient to dispose of that fallacy. They 
show that the entire number of electors is only 13,000 or 2 per cent, of the 
population of Calcutta. The rest have no voice in the government of the 
town. Whatever you may call this, it is certainly not a popular government 
in any sense of the word. It is an oligarchy in which one section pre- 
dominates — an ill-balanced oligarchy, in wliich the weight is all on one side. 
Even if we look to the Hindus alone, it appears to me— and many Hindu 
gentlemen have made the same complaint— that tho working of the elective 
qrstem is unsatisfactory. It gives undue prominence to a section of the 
community,— Young Bengal, New India — whatever you choose to call it, the 
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Moi’disatd d(.‘mocratic section of a society which, from top to bottom, is 
essentially undemocratic in its character and ways of tli^rnght. It is, as many 
patriotic Hindus have often told me, a faulty and superficial method. It leaves 
the elder generation and those who follow in their steps out in the cold, and 
Government has to bring them in by way of nomination. It selects tliose 
who rise to the surface — the men who talk and canvass and agitato- )>uc it 
does not reach the silent depths of the stream. It does not give us, as a rule, 
either hero or in the mufassal, the genuine representative Hindus, the men w© 
really want. In point of fact, in matters of this kind, you have to choose 
between two principles, neither of which can be stretched to justify the present 
state of things. If you follow the principle of numerical majority, you ought 
to enlarge the franchise ; if you wish to give weignt to intelligence, business 
capacity, and pecuniary interest in the prospeiity of the town, some mode of 
proportional representation such as is proposed in the Bill must be resorted to. 

“A groat deal has been made of the argument that wlmtcwer has gmie wrong 
in the town is the fault of the Executive, that is to say, of the CJiairinan. I'his 
is an argument which my hon^ble friends are not cm titled to use. In the first 
place the law vests all powers in the Commissioners; it gives them complete 
control, and imposes on them full responsibility. So far from attempting to 
shift responsibility on to the Chairman by making any reasonable distribution 
of duties, they have tied his hands in every way and kept hanging over him 
the possibility of constant interference. They might have done by resolution 
what the Bill is doing now; but they did not do it. They kept all power in 
their own hands, and they must now abide by the results. You cannot indulge 
in the luxury of interference in season and out of season, and retain the 
right of disclaiming responsibility. If people keep on poking their fingers 
into tlie works of a clock, they must expect to be taken to task if the clock 
goes wrong. Moreover, as regards the really grave question of the terrible 
state of things discovered by the Medical Board — the Commissioners expressly 
assumed entire responsibility. On the 1st of December, 1890, the Government 
asked the Medical Board to make a full and searching inquiry into the 
causes of the lamentable failure on the part of those responsible for the town 
conservancy. On the 9th of December the Medical Board addressed a very 
polite letter to the Commissioners, in which they asked certain questions, none 
of which imputed any neglect to the Conimissiunors. The questions were : — 
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(1) Are the facts correctly stated? (2) Were they reported to the Commis- 
rioners by the Health Officer, and with what results ? (8) Is the law, as it 
stands, sufficient? (4) Is the law enforced, and if not, why not? (5) What 
are the duties of the Health Officer, and have they been properly carried out? 
To this the Commissioners replied that they respectfully declined to consent to 
the Medical Board being constituted judges between them and their officers. 
Can there be a more complete assumption of responsibility than that ? In the 
face of that Resolution, is it possible for the Commissioners now at this distance 
either to dispute the facts or to deny or whittle away their responsibility for 
them ? They were offered a full and fair inquiry by a body which, 1 believe, 
was absolutely impartial and free from prejudice and which, moreover, was on 
particularly friendly relations with the Commissioners, and had recently met 
the General Committee and discussed with them in the most amicable fashion 
the regulations to be framed under section 834 of the Act for the purpose of 
averting an outbreak of plague. My friend asks for a Commission now. He 
might have had a Commission then, but he would not. 1 am aware, of course, 
that there was a great division and much searching of heart among the Hindu 
Commissioners. One party, headed by my frhmd, the Ilon’ble Babu Norendra 
Nath Sen, wished to accept the offer of tlie Government and the Medical 
Board. But they were overborne by the younger men, who, actuated by what 
my friend Mr. James Bryce calls ^ the sensitive self-esteem of an assembly,* 
insisted on standing on their rights or what they thought were their rights. 
No doubt they have since realised the mistake that they made. They wore 
led away by the younger men. And I have no doubt that this was what my 
friend Babu Kally Nath Mitter had in his mind when ho suggested to mo 
the other day at the Building Commission two reforms more radical than I 
should have ventured to propose myself. One of them was an age qualification 
for Commissioners -that no one should be elected under the age of thirty-five ; 
and the other a property qualification for Commissioners — the payment of 
Rb. 200 in rates. 

“ Next we have what I may call the historical argument which dwells 
upon the state of the town some 30 or 40 years ago, before its administra- 
tion was made over to the Justices, and it is suggested that the Commis- 
sioners cannot be blamed for not having entirely put in order a heritage of 
neglect. Well, I am not greatly concerned to defend the Government of 
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BO many years ago ; but I may observe that the standard of sanitation even 
in England was very different half a century ago. To say that the Govern* 
ment of that day was not in advance of the ideas of their day, does not justify 
the Commissioners in lagging behind the ideas of our day. Moreover, the 
position has now entirely changed. Fifty years ago Calcutta was practically 
isolated from the rest of the world by a long sea voyage. The danger of the 
town spreading infection to Europe was practically wf/, and could be disregard- 
ed. Nor was it connected with the rest of India as it is now, a fact which 
doubtless explains its immunity from plague. In those days the limit of 
infection was the distance a man could walk with the seeds of disease in him ; 
now it is the distance he can travel by rail at 40 miles an hour — a very different 
thing. The copious references which have been made to the past accomplish- 
ments of the Commissioners are really irrelevant. No one denies that much 
has been done and a great deal of money spent. I have every wish to do ample 
justice, and I admit that it is in their dealings with large issues that we see the 
Commissioners at their best. They passed the Harrison Koad scheme, it is 
true, only by a narrow majority, and under extreme pressure, but they did pass 
it, notwithstanding their strong feelings on the subject of the right of property 
in ancestral houses. They agreed to the drainage scheme much against their 
desire for economy as such and their fear of a rise in the rates of taxation, and 
I am not at all disposed to go behind what was stated in the Government Reso- 
lution as to the time they took over it. But that refers only to the combined drain- 
age scheme. It refers to the scheme embracing both the suburbs and the town. 
If I am not mistaken, the defects of the drainage system of Calcutta itself had 
been before the Commissioners for a very much longer period. The Health Officer 
claimed to have brought it forward as long ago as 1886, when he first came to 
Calcutta, and I am not aware that his statement has ever been challenged. In 
both cases public opinion, which can make itself felt in large issues, drove them 
at last to do something, the necessity for which many of them realised very 
imperfectly. But this is all beside the point. The large issues no one proposes 
to take away from them. The Bill will not withdraw from the general body of 
Commissioners the decision on these large issues, but it will give them an agency 
by which the large schemes will be prepared and digested. It will give them 
the initiative and driving power which they now want. 

In speaking of the action of the Commissioners and the attitude they 
assumed with regard to large schemes, 1 desire to give them full credit for 
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the improvements they have effected in the town. But having said this, I fear 
it must be added that many large schemes have hung fire, and that the 
progress which has been made has not been as quick as it might have been. 
Look at the tramways for instance ; for years past the whole thing has been a 
hideous scandal both as regards the state of the lines, the mismanagement 
and the display of cruelty to animals, and if there had been in the 
Corporation more initiative power, further progress would have been made 
in dealing with the tramways than there has been. Then take the state 
of the Warrant Department. That question dates really from lH8fi and 
it descends, I may say, to the present time. Ten years later, in 1896, Mr. Wil- 
liams discovered that, owing to the mismanagement of the department, two lakhs 
a year were written off as irrecoverable. There had been an accumulation of 
six lakhs of irrecoverable arrears in the three years preceding, andjtho Vice-Chair- 
man, who showed the greatest possible energy in the matter, went into the subject, 
and found that there was a most inadequate establishment. They had 19 bailiffs 
on salaries varying from Rs. 20 toRs. 8 at the bottom of the list, and besides this 
establishment there were also unpaid bailiffs who got no salary at all, but only a 
small commission for what they were supposed to collect. All sorts of peculation 
prevailed, as ndght be expected. A Committee was appointed in August, 1896, 
to investigate the matter, and I believe orders were passed on this report only 
the other day. But in looking through the correspondence, I found that, as 
long ago as 1886, Sir Henry Harrison urged upon the Commissioners practical 
reforms which would have tended to bring in the municipal revenues at a very 
much earlier period than under the existing system, and he resented very much 
what he considered to be interference with the independent action of the Execu- 
tive. Then there was the large scheme of the establishment of a dhohikhana 
which had been under consideration ever since Sir Henry Harrison’s time. 
There was also the disgraceful case of the trenching-ground at Goragatcha, 
which continued in Alipore from 1890—1895, a system of trenching of night- 
soil, which was the subject of general complaint, and which caused the Commis- 
sioners and their Chairman to be prosecuted and fined Rs. 100 in a criminal 
proceedings. It was admitted something ought to be done, but there was no 
power in the Corporation to find out what should be done or to do it. Eventu- 
ally, the matter was settled by making a temporary connection with the sewer 
in Circular Road, but there was no reason why that temporary connection 
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should not have been made years before. Here again the system was to 
blame, because there was no business-like body to bring about the solution of 
practical difficulties as they cropped up. 

So far as to the large issues. But how often does it happen that the Cor- 
poration have large issues to deal with ? The great bulk of their work consists 
of minor issues — minor matters of conservancy which do not attract attention — 
and it is in respect of these minor matters ttiat the interference of the Com- 
missioners with the Executive is most striking. We have had one case re- 
ferred to — the Tsrithdrawal of the grant for removing road-scrapings by 
hired carts. My hon’ble friend, Babu Surendranath Banerjee, says that 
hired carts do not work well, and therefore the Commissioners withdrew the 
grant. That is as much as to say that because the police are sometimes cor- 
rupt, therefore there should be no police. Tlien for a long time past there had 
been a series of proposals, which anybody can look at in the proceedings of 
the CommissionerV meetings, made by Dr. Simpson for the improvement of the 
scavenging establishment of the town, and intended to put it on a proper 
footing, and the way in which these proposals were dealt with was to refer 
them to a Committee which was appointed to consider the question of the 
amalgamation of the Conservancy with the Road Department under the 
Engineer. This Committee has been sitting since 1894, and I believe it is 
sitting still. This has been a groat feature of the Commissioners* administra- 
tion, the perpetual reference of all kinds of minor questions to Committees and 
Sub-Committees *, the practice of appointing Committees to consider matters 
which might well be disposed of by the Chairman, and which, under this Bill, 
will be so disposed of without waste of time. To any one who will look 
through the proceedings of the Commissioners there is abundant evidence that 
Committees and Sub- Committees are too often set going at the instance of 
people who have an interest in stopping the progress of work. Inconvenient 
orders are thus set aside, for in municipal matters it is a familiar experience 
that when once questions are referred to a Committee, the chances are that in 
many instances they remain there for an indefinite period of time. The extent 
to which this power of appointing Committees has been misused and the way 
in which they have blocked work will appear from a list from which I will 
read extracts. The list is a very long one. [Extracts from the list were 
read.] 
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The Hon’ble Babu Subendranath Banerjee rose to order. He said;— 
This is a new matter which is introduced by the Hon’ble Member in charge 
of the Bill. It is not in the nature of a reply.” 

The Hon’ble the President said: — “It is an effective reply as to interfer- 
ence by Committees and preventing work being promptly and rapidly done.” 

The Hon’ble Mr. Risley, continuing, referred to some further instances of 
interference by means of Committees. He said : — 

“ In this matter of their interference with the Executive on minor 
issues, which is one of the chief reasons for strengthening the hands of 
the Chairman, if any one will look at any volume of the proceedings of 
the Commissioners and turn to the proceedings of the Buildings Committee, 
he will find there an indefinite number of cases in which orders passed 
by the Executive to do this, that, or the other, are brought up and 
considered by the Committee. It has been suggested that in respect of 
the Building Regulations there has really been no great interference with 
the Executive. But I will ask permission to read what was said by certain 
Commissioners at an ordinary meeting held in July, 1895, on that subject, as 
it completely disposes of the point and renders it unnecessary to cite a 
number of cases and go into details. At that meeting Mr. N. N. Ghose 
moved Hhat the Chairman be requested to prepare a Note or Memorandum on 
the difficulties that have arisen in the interpretation and the working of the 
Building Regulations as given in Act II (B.C.) of 1888, and of the bye-laws 
passed by the Commissioners and sanctioned by the Local Government, and on 
the generally unsatisfactory character of those Regulations, and that the Memo- 
randum, when prepared, be sent up to the Local Government after it has been 
adopted by the Commissioners in meeting.’ In his speech he said; — ‘From a 
common-sense view the laws and bye-laws seemed enough, but sometimes the 
ingenuity of lawyers, and sometimes the Commissioners themselves who had 
cases to support, had made the rules unworkable. In many cases where they 
were absolutely plain and unambiguous, they had been twisted so as to make 
them inoperative and futile. Third storeys, for instance, ought not to be 
allowed in streets of less width than 40 feet. # # • * • 

* * * But recently the rule Lad been violated in a very large 

number of cases. To be strictly correct he should say that the rule bad not 
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been so much violated as it had been interpreted in a loose way. If there had 
been special cases only, the violations would not have been so much complained 
of, provided they were not taken as precedents. But when third storeys were 
allowed on the ground that they were cook-rooms and tht^lcoorhareesj or when 
they wore sanctioned because the structure in the third storey was 20 feet from 
the middle of the road, then such cases formed precedents against the intention 
of the law. He need not rnultijdy instances.’ In the same debate Babu Norendra 
Nath Sen agreed with the Mover on all points, that is to say, he agreed that the 
regulations had been broken. Babu Surendranath Banerjeo said : — ^ He had not 
been convinced that a modification of the law was necessary ; he did not think 
they had worked the b 3 ^e-laws in a manner to justify that belief. If they worked 
the bye-laws in the way they might bo work'^d, ho thought the bye laws and 
the building sections of the Act would amply suffice for all purposes. He quite 
agreed with Mr. N. N. Ghose that the elaborate regulations of the London 
Building Act were not required here ; Calcutta was not London. At present 
it would be sufficient if the existing rules were worked thoroughly, honestly 
and in a consistent spirit, without making the frequent exceptions which had 
been made. He thought tlie rules as tliey stood were amply sufficient for the 
purpose.’ Tlicn Babu Kally Nath Miiter, a very high authoiity on the subject, 
said: ‘His friend, Mr. Ghose, considered that the bye-laws had not actually 
been violated, but that they had been loosely interpreted : on the contrary, the 
speaker maintained that the bye-laws had been violated in the most flagrant 
manner possible. All that was wanted was that they should be properly 
worked. Babu Priya Nath Mullick had referred to what he considered an 
ambiguity in the wording of the bye-laws under Chapter (/) of the bye-laws, 
but the speaker did not think it could have been made plainer, namely, that 
no three- storeyed house could bo built in a road of less than 40 feet width. Take, 
for instance, the case of a building at 4, Sunker Ghose’s Lane, in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Buildings Conimitteo on the 2l8t May, 1895, which was thus 
reported : — 

‘ The Chairman submitted for consideration the question o£ the construction of the pro- 
posed building at No. 4, Sunker Ghose’s Lane. The only objection in this case was to 
the third storey, the street being less than 40 feet wide. It was not a more cook-room or a 
thakoofbaree^ but a regular third storey. 

*Babu Jadu Nath Sen pointed out that the third-storeyed portion of this house was 60 
feet removed from the road, and at the last meeting a third storey only 30 feet removed was 
sanctioned. 
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■ The Chairman was strongly against sanctioning a third storey in a road which was only 
14 feet 9 inches wide. If the Commissioners wanted to sanction a third storey in snoh a narrow 
road, they should repeal the bye-law oa the subject/ 

“Was there any ambiguity in that? Was that a case of loose interpreta- 
tion of the 40 feet mle? It was a deliberate violation of the bye-laws in this 
case hy allowing the construction of a third storey in a road only 14 feet 
9 inches wide. The speaker, therefore, maintained that it was not a case 
of diflicuhy of interpretation, but of misplaced generosity by tho Members 
of the Oomniittee, and consequently tliere wus no need of a Committee for 
the revision of tho bye-laws, lie gave another instance to illustrate his 
meaning. la the same Proceedings there was a motion against an ordtr 
for the demolition of a cook-room on the third storey of a Jiouso at TO— -1 
Sickdarhagari Street. In that case : — 

‘ 'J'he (vhairraan explained that iu this case the Committee eanotioned the building 
of a two-storeyed house, waiving the obfeetioii that two feet space had not been left 'in front 
of a passage to the east. Tho house was not built according to tho sanetionod plan, the 
four feet space on the back having been built upon, and a third-storey erected without sanc- 
tion. He made an order on the 19th September to remove tlie third-storey, but notice under 
sectiou 241 was not issued until the 7th of December, Babu Nalin Behan Sircar having 
represented that the owner was negotiating for a piece of land for a cook-room. Nothing 
had, however, be(‘ii done. The Department had no knowledge of tho Ward Oornmissionors' 
letters. 

‘Babu Norendra Nath Son remarked that there was not tho least doubt that in this 
case the Building Regulations bad been violated, and a cook-room built on the third storey 
without sanction. It was only in special oases in Burra Bazar that cook-rooms wore allowed 
on the third storey. 

* Babu Rurataran Bancrjee observed that there had been repeated violation of the rules 
as regards the building of third-storeys in narrrow streets, leaving the requisite spaces and th® 
like. In this case tlio service of notice was deloyod in deference to the representation made 
by Babn Nalin Behari Sircar, and be thought any censure on the Road Department was 
uncalled for. 

‘Mr. J. Ghosal remarked, apart from tho merits of t]»is case, that every dewlling-house 
must have a cook-room, and in houses like this, built upon very small plots of land, the 
best place for a cook-room was on the roof. 

‘ The question that the cook-room he alloued to stand tens rnrried hy 9 votes to 2* 

‘‘Thero was in this case no ambiguity in the application of the rule; none 
whatever. Therefore, what was wanted was instructions from tho Commis- 
sioners to their Committee to see that the bye laws were more strictly adhered 
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to. He thought that would be quite sufficient. There might, of course, be 
one or two bye-laws which needed some amendment to make them plain, but 
he thought that a general resolution of tliis kind would cause serious mis* 
chief. He could well understand why exception was taken to the Chairman’s 
preparing a note on the subject, because he would be bound to point out ^ 
prominently all these cases of violations of the bye-laws, which perhaps was 
not desirable. 

And in winding up the debate, the Chairman said * it was a matter 
of complaint that though u Committee had been appointed two years ago, 
nothing liad been done ; but it was no use for a Committee to sit round a 
table unless the points which they were to consider wore properly put before 
them.’ 

‘‘I will now turn to some of the specific statements made by the Hoii’ble 
Babu Surendranath Banerjoe in his extremely lucid and able speech upon 
this Bill. He spoke, among other things, on the question of buetee procedure, 
and lie said that during the last ten years the Commissioners had spent no less 
than 10 lakhs on the improvement of bustocs. Now the bustee question goes 
back to the year 1885, when the Government of India addressed the Government 
of Bengal on this subject. They said that ‘there can be no doubt that though 
the Commissioners have, since the introduction of elective institutions in 1876, 
done much to improve the City, there have been at the same time very serious 
shortcomings on which the Government has been frequently compelled to 
comment.’ Years of valuable time were wasted in discussion before the exten- 
sion of the filtered water-supply was put in hand. It was not till 1880 that 
a beginning was made in bustee reclamation, and the expenditure up to date has 
fallen far short of the minimum sum of one-half lakhs per annum, which the 
Government of India in its orders on the report for 1882-83 declared to be 
necessary. It was not until the beginning of 1883«84 that an establishment for 
the surface cleaning of bustees began to be organised. 

•‘The figures for bustee improvement from 1883 to 1896 were given in 
paragraph 249 of the last Administration Beport of the Commissioners. They 
are the following:— 
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1883-84 




Hs. 

28,238 

1884-86 




93,092 

1886-86 



... 

84,628 

1886-87 



... 

1,81,380 

1887-88 



... 

2,05,676 

1888-89 




44,754 

1889-90 



... 

64,018 

1890-91 



... 

36,292 

1891-92 



... 

1,27,762 

1892-93 



... 

53,222 

1893-94 



... 

29,188 

1894-95 



... 

21,939 

1895-96 


... 


5,001 

1896-97 


... 

... 

12,244 



Total 


9,35,933 


So that in that number of years the total expenditure by the Commissioner* 
on bustee improvement was Rs. 9,36,000 or Ks. 66,000 a year — less than half 
the amount laid down as a minimum by the Government of India in 1883-84. 
On this subject one of the Coniniissiouers themselves, in discussing the Admi- 
nistration Report, said: — ‘In page 112 a very interesting statement was given 
showing the amount expended during last ten years upon bustee improvement, 
but ho regretted to say that the amount expended last year was the lowest on 
record, namely, Rs. 21,939. Bustee improvement was one of the greatest 
necessities of the town, but it was now practically at a standstill. There were 
many bustees in the northern division of the town which were in the same state 
now that they were ten years ago, and if active measures were not taken 
to improve them, their condition would become worse.’ 

“ Then my hon’ble friend read an extract from a well-known book describ- 
ing the terrible state of things existing in some of the London rookeries. But 
what does that prove ? Every body knows that London taken as a whole is one 
of the healthiest 'Cities in the world. The death-rate is very low, and London, 
and England generally, has been continuously free from any of those epidemic 
diseases from which other European towns have suffered. If there was the 
smallest danger of a foreign port putting any sort of embargo on vessels hai l i n g 
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from London, it is quite certain that popular indignation would wipe out the 
County Council in a week, and would insist on the Government at once appoint- 
ing a dictator to carry out the necessary reforms. 

My hon^ble friend challenged the statement that the Corporation is unequal 
to great emergencies, and he referred to the correspondence which took place 
with the Medical Board on the subject of the cleansing of the town. It was 
stated in the course of this debate that the Commissioners had been prompt in 
their dealings with the Plague. I find the same statement made in a Note by 
a well-known Commissioner which has been sent to me — a Note which I recog- 
nise as the brief from which my hon’ble friend spoke : — ‘ The Commissioners 
at once employed another highly-paid officer as Special Superintendent of Con- 
servancy.’ As this appointment is thus pointedly referred to as a test case, 
I may be allowed to refer to the proceedings in connection with the appoint- 
ment of the Superintendent. On the 25th September, 1896, the Chairman laid 
before the General Committee a telegram whicli he had received, and the 
Health Officer at once asked that he might have a man of the highest capacity 
for the purpose of superintending the work done in the town by the Conser- 
vancy ostablishment. It was stated that this was not a new proposal, and that 
ho had asked before for the appointment of such an officer, but now there was 
an emergency, and it was his duty to press his demand for it at once. That 
was the first opportunity the Commissioners had to show their readiness to meet 
an emergency ; but although in that very debate Babu Kali Nauth Mittor said 
that his own conviction was that if the money was given it would be well spent 
in a case of this kind, and Babu Norendra Nath Son observed that in point of 
Sanitation Calcutta was no better off than it had been ten years back, the 
Commissioners gave the Health Officer the miserable sum of Rs. 3,000 which 
was strongly opposed by Mr. N. N. Ghose, and they absolutely refused to 
give a supervising officer on which the greatest possible stress was laid by the 
Health Officer. On the 28th of September another meeting was held at which 
the Acting Chairman said : — ‘He had an urgent matter of a very important 
nature to submit for the consideration of the General Committee. This 
morning he visited the Burra Bazar ward and another ward in company with 
the Health Officer, and they found the place so filthy and dirty that the Health 
Officer desired liim to ask the Commissioners to see the place to-morrow 
morning. The Health Officer asked fur an establishment for six months at a 
total expenditure of Rs. 36,000.’ 
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Even then all they did was to resolve ‘ that the Health Officer be authorised 
to spend on his own responsibility the sum of Rs. 3,000 placed at his disposal 
on such preventive measures as he thinks necessary.’ They did not give him 
more money, but they authorised him to spend what had been given at his 
own discretion. Next I come to the 2nd October, 1896. On this occasion Babu 
Nalin Behari Sircar, who took the greatest possible trouble in connection with 
this matter, said : — ‘ He also had inspected the Burra Bazar ward with the 
Chairman, and he was shocked to see the utter ncgloct of the existing staiT of 
the Conservancy Department. There was not a single gully-pit which was not 
choked and from which the water was not oozing upon the street. In privies, 
gumlas full of nightsoil wore visible from the streets, and the neiglibours stated 
they had been in that state for a length of time. He also saw a narrow passage 
full of nightsoil, which was said to be used as a sort of drop-privy.’ 

“ One gentleman, who was present at that meeting, was of opinion that ^ the 
Note of the Health Officer now before the meeting should not be considori'd 
until a satisfactory explanation was submtted as to the disgraceful 8tiit(‘ 
of things which had been described.’ But even then the Health Officer 
did not get his Superintendent, and it was resolved that there was no necessity 
for additional Medical Inspectors. Next we come to the 6th of Octobei* 
(three days afterwards); and that meeting was opened by Babu Surendra- 
nath Banerjee regretting on behalf of the meeting that ‘ the Health Officer had 
not given effect to their Resolution disallowing the employment of the additional 
Medical Inspectors which he asked for.’ Next Mr. N, N. Ghose remarked 
* that whatever might be wanted in Bombay, a case for the appointment of 
Medical Inspectors could not arise here until cases of bubonic plague occurrotl 
in Calcutta.’ We know from the sad experience of Bombay that the one thing 
necessary is to catch your first case of plague, and the only way to do that is 
to have a special establishment to catch it. At the next meeting of the 
General Committee on the 9th October, Sir John Lambert attended, and it 
was only under strong pressure put on the General Committee by him that 
they accepted a proposal to appoint a Chief Superintendent of Conservancy 
temporarily for three months, I submit that .the action of that Committee 
between the 25th September and the 9th October cannot fairly be described as 
meeting a great emergency promptly, and that it fully justifies the statement 
which has been made that the present constitution of the Municipality is not 
calculated to deal promptly with great emergencies, 
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I now draw attention to the correspondence with the Medical Board. I 
understood my hon’ble friend to say that a certain establishment was sanc- 
tioned by the Commissioners on the 19th January, 1897, and that on the 20th 
January, 1897, the Medical Board wrote to the Government protesting that 
that establishment had not been appointed.” 

The Hon’ble Babu Surendranath Banerjee, intervening, said “ The Com- 
missioners took action independently of any pressure brought to bear upon 
them either by the l^fedical Board or by the Government. The meeting 
of the Commissioners took place on the 19th January, and the letter of the 
Medical Board is dated the 20th of January. I suggested that the Medical 
Board took action after seeing what the Commissioners were doing.” 

The Hon’ble Mr. Risley continued I now understand what my 
hon’ble friend said, and can correct him as to his facts. Sometime in the 
beginning of October or in the end of September, 1896, the Commissioners 
sanctioned an establishment for cleaning up Burra Bazar. That establishment 
was calculated to deal with one ward and one ward only. Later on, after the 
Sanitary Officers liad discovered vast accumulations of filth in eight wards, it 
canio to the notice of the Medical Board that the Commissioners did not pro- 
pose to sanction any more establishment, but intended to clean up the eight 
wards one after the other by means of the stafE sanctioned for one ward. 
The Medical Board considered this arrangement to be utterly inadequate, and 
said so in their letter of 20th January with some emphasis. On tlie 22nd of 
January, not on the 19tli, as my hon’ble friend says— o/ifier and not hcf&re 
the letter of the Medical Board, a grant of Rs. 30,000 was made for the purpose 
of cleansing the towns, its administration being, however, entrusted to the 
in'witable Sub-Committee which, I am informed by Mr. Bright, never sat and 
never reported. 

“ Then my hon’ble friend drew a comparison between the action of the 
Calcutta Corporation and Bombay to the detriment of the latter, and his argu- 
ment was that this was the model constitution proposed to be given to Calcutta. 
I do not at all admit that the Bombay administration is &,ulty \ they got to 
work very promptly. They made mistakes, as all of us are likely to do, in 
dealing with a terrible calamity, and nobody would blame the Bombay Corpora- 
tion because they spent too much money on throwing corrosive sublimate into 
the drains ; but any one who has read Mr. Snow’s narrative and the account 
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of the work done by niy friend General Ghitacre's Committee, must I think 
admit that the latter Committee was, to say the least of it, fortunate in being 
appointed just as the disease was declining. They got the credit for what 
would in any case have happened from natural causes. Mr. Snow carried on 
the work up to that period under the provisions of the ordinary law, and so 
far from its being admitted that the Bombay Corporation failed, tlie popular 
verdict on that side of India now is in favour of taking plague management 
out of the hands of the Special Committee and making it over to the Municipal 
Commissioner, who corresponds to the Chairman in the Bill. 

“My hon’ble friend commented on the frequent change of Chairmen. 
That, 1 admit, is very much to be regretted, but like many other things, it 
has largely to do with the system on which work has to be done. If a man 
has to do every piece of work twice over, it is no great wonder if ho breaks 
down. When ordinarily the Executive work of the City is heavy enough to 
task the energies of any one man if he has merely to do it, and be done with 
it ; if he has to do it over and over again and fight (constant battles with 
Committees, it is enough to break down any man. Nor is there any reason to 
suppose that a non-official Chairman would stand such a strain any bettor than 
an official Chairman. 

“ A roferen(;c was made to Sir Henry Harrison’s Note, when the present 
Act came into force, distributing very elaborately, (*areful]y and wisely the 
several functions which the Chairman was entitled to delegate among the 
various Officers of the Corporation to whom those powers were delegated. 
It is ti-ue that as between the Chairman and his subordinates the powers have 
been distributed ; but not as between the Chairman and the Commissioners. 
The Commissioners have not even by a revocable resolution parted with any 
fraction of their powers of discretionary interference. One would have 
thought that the Commissioners would have said to their Chairman : — * We make 
over to you such and such powers.’ lliat, however, was what they did not 
do, and that is why all the trouble has arisen. They left the whole thing 
indefinite. They reserved in regard to each of the sections of the Act the 
right of revision, of turning everything upside down ; and that was what the 
President meant when he said that everything was fluid and indefinite ; 
defined enough as far as the subordinates were concerned, but absolutely 
undefined as regards the Chairman. It is literally true that under the present 
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Act no one can say in what j>jrt of the Corporation the Executive reside or 
indeed whether there is any Executive at all. The Chairman may have power to 
sanction verandahs to-day; it may be withdrawn to-morrow and given back the 
day after. In each and every section the power lies with the Commissioners. 
They may withdraw it generally ; tliey may reseive particular cases; they 
may upset the Chairman in one case and upliold him in a similar case. The 
whole thing is a series of conundrums, to which the answers vary from day 
to day. 

“ Then it was pressed botli by the Ilon’ble Babu Sureiidranath Banerjee 
and the llon’ble Member of the University that under this Bill as proposed, 
the General Committee and the Chairman will practically be responsible to no- 
body. As to that 1 should like to ask — Is it not better in Executive matters that 
the Chairman and the General Committee should be responsible to nobody, than 
that in sucli mattijrs nobody sliould be responsible to anybody ? And what is 
meant by saying that the Chairman and the General Committee would be 
practically responsible to nobody ? If it means that their orders will bo final 
in cases when the Bill empowers them to do certain things, then I agree. 
Beyond that, making their orders final in no way removes responsibility. 
Clearly it is tlie other way, that it tends rather to enhance the sense of respon- 
sibility than to reduce it. Bosjionsibility is not the same thing ns indefinite 
liability to appoul. A man whose authority is final is far more likely to do (he 
right thing than if he is subject to a Committee and the Committee again i.v 
subject to further authority. Can there be any method more effectual foi 
whittling away the sense of responsibility? Either be will disregard the 
Committee, or he will put before the Committee that which it is likely tc 
accept, which need not be the best thing or even the second best. 

“I am not greatly concerned to defend Europeans from the charge that they 
will not attend to the business of the Corporation in the future, because they 
have not attended to it in the past ; because their position under this Bill will 
be very different from that which they have occupied under the present Act, 
They could bo in the past only an insignificant minority. If they had exerted 
themselves as much as possible and got elected in all the wards in which it 
was conceivable tlicy might be elected, they would not have had any real powei 
in the Municipality. The Hon’ble Member for the Calcutta Trades’ Associa 
tion has stated how Members of that Association, who formerly withdrew fron 
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serving in the Corporation, came forward at once directly they lieard that this 
Bill had been brought in. I l^elieve the same thing has been ex|)erienoed amongst 
the embers of the Chamber of Commerce. Some years ago leading Members 
of that body did attend meetings of the Corporation and did their work, but 
finding their voice ineffectual, they cried off. There is another point. 'Fhore 
is an argument which has been used against Europeans, and I wish all the 
more to meet it, ho(tause I find it quoted as having been said by Sir Stuart 
Hogg. He said : — ‘ Europeans in this country are, as a rule, inendy birds of 
passage, and will often take a very partial view of measures put before them.’ 
I am surprised that a man of Sir Stuart Hogtr’s authority should have lent 
his support to such a fallacious statement. In the midst of the floating 
population here, the great mercantile firms are the most stable and the most 
permanent element. It is true that individual members of such firms go home 
for a change from time to time and from time to time retire, but the films go 
on. The whole object of the mercantile community, and especially of the 
Englishmen here, is to found firms which will last. Within the limits of the 
trading community you have to distinguish between two kinds of traders. 
You have a class of traders, mostly foreigners, who do nioroly an export 
business, and who, if anything happened to Calcutta, would shift their business 
elsewhere and be no worse off. But among the Eugli.sli firms you have wliat 
you may call fixed capitalists, who have built up a trade and invested their 
money in the development of the resources of the country. They have sunk 
millions in Calcutta and with Calcutta they must stand or fall. To speak of 
such firms as birds of passage, because the individual partners do not live for 
ever, is simply to misuse words. 

“ The question of making over certain appointments to the General 
Committee and their withdrawal from the general body of the Corporation 
was referred to on a former occasion, and I think it is unnecessary for 
me to add very much by way of reply to the remarks which I quoted from 
Sir Henry Harrison in my opening speech. But I shall first refer to an 
instance within ray own personal knowledge. A native friend of mine was 
a candidate for a certain office, and though he was a proud man and hated 
it, he found it necessary to canvass. Well he went his rounds; he had 
Dante’s experience and found it very unpleasant, but a day or so before the 
election he came to me with a list of positive promises giving him an absolute 
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majority. Next day he was easily defeated. No doubt he had got the pro- * 
mises. The people who gave them had not the strength of mind to refuse, 
so they just promised all round, with no doubt a mental reservation. It 
is a nice case of casuistry, and is a very good illustration of how the present 
system works. But is it fair to put people in such a position ? Is it not better 
to withdraw the power? It seems too obvious to need argument, that of all 
methods of filling appointments, which require very careful selection, that of 
election by a mixed body of 75 persons was by fur tlie most unsuitable. 

**In connection with this matter there was a reference by the Hon’ble 
Babu Surondranath Bancrjee to America. I know Mr. Shaw’s book which my 
friend quoted. It is an excellent book in its way, but it refers to American 
Municipalities only incidentally and by way of comparison with English 
Municipalities. If my hon’ble friend wishes to know the best that has been 
written on Municipal Government in America, he should read Mr. Bryce’s 
book, and in particular the chapter called ‘ an American view of Municipal 
Government’ by Mr. Seth Low, the Mayor of Brooklyn City. He will be 
left, I believe, with little doubt that Local Self Government was to a great 
extent a failure in many American Cities. But wliy did it fail ? It failed 
because it was too popular, because it was too democratic. Of late } oars 
they have been retracing their steps. In America, at any rate, there is 
no prejudice against tlio elective principle, no bias in favour of autocratic 
or bureaucratic institutions. But what was one of the chief recommendations 
of the famous Commission, which sat twenty years ago to consider Muni- 
cipal Government and the state of New York ? They proposed ^ an extension 
of the general control and appointing power of the Mayor, tho Mayor himself 
being subject to removal for cause by the Governor of the State.’ In Boston 
the Mayor and Ahlormcn (a body of 12) appoint the heads of all the chief 
departnionts. In St. Louis the Mayor appoints with the approval of the 
Council. In Brooklyn the Mayor appoints absolutely without confirmation all 
the Executive heads of departments ; the theory being that whore Executive 
work is to be done, it should bo committed to the charge of one man. So 
thoroughly has this view been accepted by the most democratic community in 
the world, that you can read in Ford’s American Citizen’s Manual ‘there can 
be no question that one of the most prolific sources of official corruption and 
incompetence lies in the multiplication of elective offices.’ If America can go 
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as far as that, surely the Bill cannot err greatly in going half way. We pro- 
pose merely to transfer a certain power from a less qualified body to a more 
qualified one — to adapt means to the ends they are intended to serve. 

‘‘Then my hon’ble friend says the Government has taken to itself too 
much power. The Government is in this position, that whatever it does or 
does not do, it is held responsible. All Municipal Government is a delega- 
tion from the ruling power of certain of its functions for certain purposes, and 
the limits of that delegation are a pure matter of convenience and experience. 
In this Country the Government is so situated that if anything goes wrong, it 
is immediately held responsible, and it is, therefore, bound to reserve to itself 
a sufficient power of control. If the town falls into an insanitary state, the 
Government will be told ‘ Why did you let the Municipality do it ? ’ And unless 
an effective Act is passed, we have no reply to that question. I see that the 
Hon’ble Member for the University referred to race sentiment, and depre- 
cated the introduction of race sentiment into this question. I for one certainly 
did not introduce the question of race sentiment either directly or by sugges- 
tion, and the reference to it comes from the Hon’ ble Member himself; but 
as it has been mentioned, I say the question is one which every now and then 
has to be faced; and you can no more eliminate a certain modicum of race senti- 
ment from matters municipal than you can eliminate the factor of personal 
character from matters of every-day life. 

“ Then there was some discussion about the relations between various muni- 
cipal authorities in Bombay. I’his can bo best answered by a quotation from 
the Ilon’ble Mr. West’s speech in the debate on that Act. There was consi- 
derable discussion in the Council as to the relations of the Municipal Commis- 
sioners and the Corporation ; some said they were co-ordinate authorities ; 
others said they were not. In the Bombay Act, as in this Bill, the authorities 
are not co-ordinate. The Commissioner, as Mr. West explained, ‘is given 
independent power in his own circle. He cannot in any way thwart the general 
policy or desires of the Corporation. ’ That is a reasonable position for 
the Chairman of the Calcutta Municipality to occupy. You give him 
certain things to do, and powers to do them. As to the<*e»t, he depends for 
all ordinary schemes on the General Committee and for all larger schemes 
on the Corporation; and it should bo remembered that all schemes of aojr 
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sort depend in the last resort on the power of the purse which rests in the 
Corporation. 

“Some Hon’ble Member refcirodto the question of fees. I am aware that 
tliis is a vexed question on which a good deal has been said, but the Bombay 
oxi)nri(?nce sliows that the system of paying fees to Members of the General 
Committee lias worked very smoothly, and it has the support of commercial 
practice, for it is the custom in almost all public Companies to pay fees to the 
Directors for their attendanco at Board nioetings, and the experience of all 
business men is that the system is a satisfactory system and works well. 

“ Finally, there is one point of d(‘paiture from the Bombay system which 
I wish to explain, for it is a matter of some importance. 1 understood the 
Hoii’ble Member for the University to take exception to the composition of the 
General Committee, and he pointed out that it differs from the Bombay 
system. In Bomlray the Corporation, which is itself only half elected, appoint, 
eight I\Iembcrs of tln^ Standing Committee, whereas we propose that it should 
appoint only four. "J'Jio reason for the difforonco is this, that Bombay differs 
from Calcutta in some very important iiarticulars which tell in favour of the 
projiosal in tlio Bill. In Bombay it is as a matter of common knowledge that 
natives of all classes are very largely concerned in commercial undertakings, 
and tlu'y have an infinitely larger interest in the jn’ospcrity and trade of the 
town than Bengalis, who as a rule hold aloof from business and do not regard 
the trade of Calcutta as uu intimate concern of theirs. Then again, Bombay 
differs further in this, that the European element is very much smaller, and the 
Europ(^au commercial element has not such a })ermaneut interest in the City as 
it has hero, there is not the same amount of European invested capital, and 
you have there the case, which is very uncommon here, of a number of 
native firms trading under European names. Thirdly, the Muhammadans 
of Bombay are a far richer and stronger body than they are here in Calcutta, 
and you have there also the Parsecs. The result is that you niay almost 
say that the Bombay community is bomogeiieous. It is of course not literally 
homogeneous, but the different classes are so evenly balanced that you 
may practically treat that community as one that is homogeneous. You do not 
need, therefore, to go out of your way to prevent any one section of the com- 
munity being swamped by others, and it was conspicuous at a meeting of the 
Bombay Standing Committee which I attended last July that the proportion 
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between the various communities was very evenly balanced. It was distinctly 
a cosmopolitan assembly, which is the last thing which can bo said of the 
General Committee here. 

This is all I have to say by way of reply. I have endeavoured to answer 
the criticisms of my hon’blc friends, so far as I have been able to follow them, 
and I have again to thank them for the courtesy which they have shown me 
in discussing this measure.’^ 

The Hon’ble the President said : — “ I shall not detain tlie Council at any 
length, as I am physically unfit to do so, but it is necessary for me to say some- 
thing in winding up this debate. I think the Corporation hits lost nothiqg 
at the hands of its defenders here, and I have listened wdth considerable 
interest and pleasure to the speeches which have been made during the last two 
days. I have admitted fully that the Corporation has done good work, and 
that it is not in respect of its larger schemes that it is most open to adverse 
criticism, though indeed I remember that even in respect of one of the big 
sclicnios, I once myself declared it in this Council years ago to bo an ^ arsenal 
of delays.’ But there is no doubt that inucii good work has been done by the 
Corporation, and I recognise that there are many good men among its J\lombors. 
I have been intimately acquainted with the afhiirs of the ]\Iunici])ality^ from 
the time when I first came to Calcutta in 1804 or l8Go; for during many 
years I was m 3 \sclf in direct charge of the affairs of Municipalities as Sc^crotary 
to the Government of Bengal in the Municipal Department. I have been 
intimately acquainted with all the Chairmen of the Corporation, with the 
exception of Mr. Harry Lee, and theix) was not one of thqse Chairmen whom 
I have known who have not told me at one time or other that tlie system on 
which the Corporation has been constituted is a system which it is almost 
impossible for any one, were he an angel from heaven, to work satisfactorily. 
It is perfectly true that some of them have succeeded in getting business 
done, but if you refer to the debates in this Council and to Sir Henry Harrison’s 
speeches in 1888, you will not find more scathing criticism of the Corporation 
and the way in which its business is carried on than in those utterances. When, 
therefore, we came face to face with a possible appalling emergency in the shape 
of an approaching plague, I felt it necessary to take stock of the situation. 1 
shall not be here, but I wish most solemnly and emphatically to utter a waniing 
to you that you should not assume that the plague will not come to Calcutta. 
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I do not at all like the conditions of things at present in Upper India. 
Experience shows that the plague may stay with us for years. I hope to God 
it may not. But it may, and we are in more danger here in Calcutta from the 
appearance of the plague in Upper India, in the Panjab and the North-Western 
Provinces, than we are from its existence in Bombay, because the population 
of those parts of the country is far more migrato^ 3 ^ We have already stopped 
one distinct case of plague coining from the Panjab into Bengal at Chausa^ and 
the most stringent orders have been given that any one showing symptoms of 
the slightest appearance of plague should not be allowed to pass ; and the 
Medical Officers of the Government have been told that I hold them personally 
responsible that not a single case should escape their vigilance. But you never 
know when it may come. A case may escape attention, and therefore 1 say 
that in Calcutta you must keep your eyes open and put your house in order. 

“Now I have said that there are many good men in tho Municipality, 
There are, though I am sorry to say that some of the best of them have 
deliberately kept themselves aloof from mo during the whole time I have been 
here ; but that does not prevent me from recognising their worth and that they 
have done good work. I have read through the whole of tho proceedings of 
the Corporation for years past, cubic feet of ihem, the proceedings of General 
Meetings and of the General Committee and of Special and Sub-Committees, 
and 1 have formed my own judgment of tho men who are doing good and 
effective work on these Committees, and it was a pleasure to me to pick out 
two of them and to ask them to help us in the matter of tlie building regula* 
tions, and I wish now to acknowledge with thanks the work they have done 
on tho Building Commission. Their assistance has boon of the utmost import’ 
anco both to tho Ilon’ble Mr. Risley and to the Hon’ble Mr. Justice Trevelyan . 
and if I thought that under this Bill the City was going to be deprived of the 
services of men like these, I would throw the Bill into the fire. But my own 
belief is that it is only in this way or by some such scheme that wo can give full 
effect to the worth of men like these. It is perfectly true, as my hon’ble friend 
Babu Norendra Nath Sen has told us, that we should look at tho work done by 
the Corporation. I see it — I have admitted it ; there is a fair outside and an 
imposing superstructure, but wo all know that beneath this there is a good deal 
of what no Corporation or any one can feel proud of. I am not goii^ to 
make an attack upon individuals or upon anybody specifically, but we all know 
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that there is underneath the surface, in the present system of working, things 
which ought not to be. We all know that there are certain classes of candidates 
who come forward to contest municipal elections, not out of love for the public 
service, but out of a regard for their own personal advantage. We all know 
that when it comes to the question of making appointments in the Municipality, 
there is canvassing, there is jobbery, there is even corruption; and I say that 
the work of no City can be carried on until there is some effective stop put to 
iniquities of that description. My theory of the Bill, the cardinal principle 
of the Bill, the essence of it, is that we must leave the ordinary every-day 
work of the City in one man’s hands. That is a principle which, as the 
Hon’ble Mr. Risley has told us, is recognised in the more advanced Cities 
of America, where there is loss corruption than in some of the other Cities. 
That is the principle recognised in Bombay, and which I now desire to 
see recognised here. If that is once secured, all the rest appears to be a 
matter of arrangement and detail. In theory under the present Act all this 
power is given to the Chairman, but you have not done that. You 
have insisted on interference by the appointment of Committees and Sub- 
committees. You talk of your Chairman constantly breaking down. I say you 
do your best to kill them ; both Mr. Williams and Mr. Bright, and others beside 
them have been broken down by the way in which the w'^ork has to bo done and 
r«-done. It is not, however, owing to complaints by either Mr. W illiams or 
Mr. Bright that this Bill has taken its origin. That is an entire mistake. 
Mr. Bright is rather proud of the way in which he was getting on with the 
Commissioners ; but I have seen him coming staggering into my room after 
a day’s work quite exhausted, and when I asked him what he had been 
doing, he said he had been engaged sitting with a Committee for four 
hours at the end of his day’s work. I do not want to make the Chairman 
absolute. I want him to have the power to do the every-day work of the 
Corporation, but I have carefully provided that every Member of the 
Corporation capable of doing good work should have the opportunity of 
doing so, and if the Select Committee find in going through this Bill that 
the actual distribution of power as its stands at present can be improved, 
it wiU be open to them to make a recommendation to that effect and to 
introduce emendations in the Bill for that purpose. I shall say one word 
about a thing which struck me yesterday very forcibly with reference to what 
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fell from tho Hon’ble Member for the Coq)oration. He said something about 
a Member of tho Calcutta Trades Association who was a Member of some 
Committoo and who said how admirably they had got on there. Why on 
earth then should not the popular representatives also get on in the General 
Committee? Is it supposed that every question which will come before the 
General Committee will be a question between Natives and Em'opeans^ 
Surely, even if they ai*o popular representatives, they should not treat business 
questions in that way. There is no reason to suppose that there will bo any 
predominant majority in the General Committee. Men of all classes will, 
I hope, unite then to do tho work of the town in a businesslike way. There 
need not be and should not be any faction fights. I hope that the selections of 
men to serve on the General Committee will be such that every man who is 
a member of that body will show himself willing to do good work and assist in 
considering what is brought forward, and he will find that he will be able to 
work with his European colluaguos and the Oovernment nominees just as if 
they too had been chosen by popular representation. 

do not think I ucmmI go into d(‘tails, but I just wish to notice ono ])oint 
as to what has been said about the domination of minoritios. Of course Ilon’ble 
Members refer entirely to numerical minorities, the democratic notion of major- 
ities and minorities. I have no hesitation in saying that there is no country in 
tho world where that principle apj)]ies with less propriety than in India, We 
have not to count heads, but to weigh interests in deciding on the best form of 
City Government. The figures which tho Hon’ble Mr. Eisley has quoted 
show that, however much you may talk and write about it, tho elective system in 
Calcutta is not a popular system. It is a system which appeals to very limited 
numbers, and to talk about tho poor rate-payers taking an interest in this Bill 
because they will bo oppressed under it is abject nonsense. In fact they will 
have much less to pay under this Bill than they have now. 

Now as regards the representation on tho Committee of the trade and 
commerce of the town, I am happy to know that we have behind us the support 
of tho Secretary of State. The Secretary of State, I may say, takes a very real 
interest in this measure, and on the very day I was leaving London I received 
a note by special messenger assuring me of his strong support in carrying out 
any measure necessary for tho well-being of Calcutta, and ho writes in his 
Despatch to the Government of India: — 
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‘ I accept the view taken by your Goverument aud by the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal that some change is required in the Calcutta Municipal Law with a view to atrcngth- 
ening the Executive; and I approve of the proposal that the bodies which represent the trade 
of Calcutta should have a voice on the General Committee (or Town Council) of 12 Members, 
whioh will be the Executive body of the new Municipality/ 

“ That he said with our detailed proposals before him. I am quite content 
to rest upon that, and to leave the Bill in the hands of the Council, feeling quite 
safe regarding its fate in the hands of my Successor. 

“ I want now to say one word with reference to Bombay. Wo arc not in 
a position to criticise tlie Bombay arrangements. My information loads mo to 
confirm what the Hon^ble Mr. Risloy has said, namely, that whoever is to blame 
for any breakdown that may have occurred or have been thought to have 
occurred in those arrangonients, it was not the Municipal Commissioner or the 
Munici])al Corporation who are to blame. Quotations have been made from 
popular authorities in regal’d to the provisions of this Bill and as to the sub- 
ordination of municipal authorities to one another; that was a point which was 
settled in Lord Reay’s excellent speech in winding up the debate in his Councih 
but I find tliat the one thing Mr. Tilang (who has been quot(‘d agaijist us) 
insisted upon was the absolute necessity of one governing spirit ruling flie. whole 
of the JIunicipal x\dmiiiistratioji,and he preferred giving powers to the Municipal 
Commissioner rather than to Executive Committees. We have souglit to secure 
the one governing S])irit in the Chairman vvhih* associating with him experienced 
Members of the Corporation as advisers and guides. 

“ In respect of the Corporation itself, the Bill follows the principle laid 
down by Lord Reay, The Corporation is given those powers which can 
properly bo exercised by large deliberative assemblies. The Committee is 
given the s])ecial control which cannot well be exercised by the larger body. 
The Chairman is given and must be given the power of conducting Executive 
operations, the every-day work of the City, without minute interference?, wliich 
can only do harm and has done much harm in the past. As Lord Reay said : — 

^ The functions of a representative assembly such as the Corporation are tliose 
of superintendence and check. Administrative work can only be done by those 
who are trained to it.’ A clear separation of functions on these lines is the 
essential principle of this Bill ; and I hope when the Select Committee has the 
Bill before them they will carefully consider the representations which may be 
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roooiycd from the local bodies who have been addressed on the subject of this 
Bill, and will see their way to carry out the cardinal principle of the Bill which 
will be affirmed by the vote which will be taken to-day. If they recognise 
that the majority is against them, I hope they will not deprive the Committee 
of tlie benefit of their experience. I hope they will help the Government to 
carry out its own proposals in the best way, although from their point of view 
they may not consider them the best. I hope they will approach the subject 
in Committee in a fair and reasonable and statesmanlike spirit.’’ 

The Motion that the Bill be referred to a Select Committee being put, the 
Council divided : — 

12. I Nom 4. 

Hon’ble Mr. Spink. 

Hon’ble Mr. Tumor. 

Hon’blo Sahibzada. 

Mahomed Bakhtyar Shah. 

Hon’ble Mr. Buckley. 

Hon’ble Mr. Oldham. 

Hon’ble Mr. Finucaue. 

Bon’blo Nawab Syud Ameer Hossein. 

Hon’ble Mr. Pratt. 

Hon’ble Bai Durga Gati Banerjea 
Bahadur. 

Hon’ble Mr. Rieley. 

Hon’ble Mr. Grimh^y. 

Hon’ble the President. 

So the Motion was carried. 

The Council adjourned to Saturday, the 16 th instant. 

Calcutta; \ F. G. WIGLEY, 

The nth May^ 1898. j Offg. AeBteiant Secretary to the Govt, of Bengal^ 

LegiehUve DepariemU 


Hon’ble Babu Jatra Mohan Sen. 
Hon’ble Babu Surendranatb Banerjee. 
Hon’ble Babu KaliCharan Banerjee. 
Hon’ble Babu Norendra Nath Sen. 


S«g. ITa. I46a«»300-»21.5 9 $. 



Altiraet ef tKe Proc$edingt of the Council of the iMutenmt-Oovemor of Bengal, 
atiembled for the pwr^oee of making Lawe and Regulatione under the provieione 
of the Indian Oouneih Acte, 1861 and 189S. 


The Council met at the Council Chamber on Saturday, the 16th April, 


1898. 




The Hon’ble Sia John Woodbdbn, k.c.s.i., Lieutenant>GoTemor of Bengal, 
presiding. 

The Hon’ble Sir Charles Paul, k.c.i.e., Advocate-General of Bengal. 

The Hon’blo H. H. Eisley, c.i.e. 

The Hon’ble Eai Dorga Qati Banebjea, Bahadur, o.i.b. 

The Hon’ble J. Pratt. 

The Hon’ble Nawab Syod Ameer Hossein, c.i.e. 

The Hon’ble M. Finucane, c.s.i. 

The Hon’ble W. B. Oldham, c.i.e. 

The Hon’blo R. B. Buckley. 

The Hon’ble W. H. Grimley. 

The Hon’ble Sahibzada Mahomed Bakhtyar Shah, c.i.k. 

The Hon’ble M. C. Turner, 

The Hon’blo Norendka Nath Sen. 

The Hon’blo Kali Chaban Banebjee. 

The Hon’ble Sueendranath Banebjee. 

The Hon’ble Jatea Mohan Sen. 

The Hon’blo T. W. Spink. 


POLLUTION OF THE RIVER HOOGHLY. 


The Hon’ble Babu Sueendranath Banebjee asked — 

I have the honour to call attention to a question which I asked in Council 
on the 7th August last, regarding the pollution of the river Hooghly by the 
discharge into it of the sewage of mills on both banks of the river, and specially 
the pollution of the river caused by the new mill at Titagarh. The Chief 
Secretaiy, the Hon’ble Mr. Bolton, said in reply to the first part of the ques- 
tion, that &e matter has not escaped attention and is still under the consideration 
of the Sanitary Commissioner. With regard to the second part of my question, 
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the Chief Secretary obfierved that the Sanitary Commissioner would be asked 
to enquire into the matter. Will the Government be pleased to state the result 
of the enquiries made with regard to both branches of the question ? 

The Hon'ble Mu. Risley replied : — 

Owing to the heavy demands on the medical service in Bengal, arising 
from the deputation of a number of officers to active military service and to 
plague duty, it has been impossible as yet to undertake the inquiry into the 
alleged pollution of the Hooghly by tlie drainage from mills and factories, 
which was referred to in the Hon’ble Mr. Bolton’s reply given in Council 
on the 7th August, 1897. It was stated in that reply that the case of the 
new mill at Titagarh would be dealt with in connexion with the general 
question. ” 

The Hon’ble the President said : — “ I may add to this reply that I have 
had an opportunity of hearing something about the pollution of the river at 
this particular point of its course, and the Hon’ble Member has my assurance 
that the matter will be enquired into and reported upon with the least possible 
delay.” 

PLATFORM AT SEORAPHULI (EAST INDIAN RAILWAY). 

The Hon’ble Babu Surendranath Banerjee asked — 

I have the honour to call attention to a question which I asked in 
Council on the 7th August, 1897, in which I referred to the condition of the plat- 
form at the Seoraphuli station. In reply, the Hon’ble Mr. Bolton laid on the table 
a letter addressed to the Government by the Agent to the 'East Indian Railway 
Company — Colonel Gardiner— in which he said that he was of opinion that Seora- 
phuli had a claim to a high-level platform, and that he would recommend the 
same to the Board for sanction. This letter is dated the 22nd April, 1897. 
Will the Government be pleased to state what action, if any, has been taken 
to raise the Seoraphuli platform, the low level of which is a souroe of serious 
inconvenience to passengers, specially Hindu ladies ; and if no action has been 
taken, what is the earliest date when action may be expected to be taken 7 
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The Hon’ble Mb. Buckley replied : — 

The reply received from the Agent of the East Indian Railway to the 
communication addressed to him by this Government shows that the work of 
raising the platform of the Sooraphuli station, East Indian Railway, has been 
started and was stopped for a day or two during the late rush of traffic to 
Tarkessur, but has again been re-started.^^ 

PLAGUE INSPECTOR OF DACCA. 

The Hon’ble Babu Sorendranate Banerjee asked— 

(a) Will the Government be pleased (1) to give the name of the 
gentleman who has been appointed Plague Inspector of Dacca by the Magistrate 
of Dacca; (2) his qualifications, medical, sanitary or engineering, if any; (3) and 
the pay of the post ? 

(h) Is it the case that the Magistrate has compelled the Commissioners of 
Dacca and, despite their protest, to dispense with the services of the Engineer- 
Secretary, the Chairman being told that ho would be held personally responsible 
for his pay if the Engineer-Secretary was not at once removed ? Will the 
Government be pleased to lay on the table the correspondence on the 
subject? 

The Hon’ble Mr. Risley replied 

**Tho Government has no information on the matters referred to in the 
question except as to the name of the Plague Inspector. He is a Mr. Connan 
and was employed as Famine Superintendent at Muzaffarpur. The Commis- 
sioner of the Dacca Division will be asked to report the facts.” 

RETIRING BONUS TO MR* BUSKIN, MANAGER OF THE HATWA 

RAJ. 

The Hon’ble Babu Surendranath Banerjee asked— 

the Government be pleased to state whether there is any truth in 
made by the Behar Herald that Mr. Buskin, the Manager of the 
Hatwa who is now about to retire from the management, is to receive “ a 
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bonus of Rs. 67,000 for long and meritorious service.” If so, will the Govern- 
ment kindly state the nature of the meritorious services, and whether there was 
anything specially marked in them to call for this munificent recognition ? 

The Hon^ble Me. Finucane replied : — 

‘‘Mr. Buskin served the late Maharajah of Batwa for 30 years as Manager, 
Assistant Manager, and in other capacities. He was the Maharajah’s confiden- 
tial friend and adviser, and highly esteemed by him. It is the custom of the 
Raj to give pensions to old servants on their retirement, and it is reported that 
the late Maharajah wished to give Mr. Buskin a liberal pension. The Maharani 
has since the Maharajah’s death pressed on the Court of Wards the propriety 
of giving Mr. Buskin a pension of Rs. 600, and also of leasing him a Raj 
Indigo Factory on favourable terms. The Court of Wards agreed to the 
pension, but refused to lease the factory. Mr. Buskin has been allowed to 
commute the pension into a lump sum according to the rules of Government 
service for commutation of pensions. The value of the pension according to 
the rules is approximately Rs. 67,000. 

“ The Maharani has expressed her regret and disappointment that a more 
liberal reward for his services has not been given to Mr. Buskin.” 

BENGAL FINANCIAL STATEMENT FOR 1898 99. 

Tlie Ilon’ble Mr. Rislky moved for the discussion of the Bengal Finan- 
cial Statement for 1898-99. 

The Hon’ble Babu Surendranath Banerjee said;— -“It was impossible for 
the Ilon’ble Member in charge of the Financial Department to present what is 
called a prosperity budget at a season like the present when the country is 
just emerging from the direful visitation of a great famine and of a great earth- 
quake, with the prospect of the plague looming in the near future. These 
disasters have left their impress upon the financial situation of the coimtry. 
The financial situation is always an index to the prosperity, or otherwise of 
country. It is an infallible barometer of the national orindition. 1 need ^eiuy 
remind the Council of the weighty words of John Bright, one ui England’s 
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greatest orators and statesmen. He said, Tell me what the financial 
condition of a country is, and I will tell you all about the position of the 
Govemment and the prospects of the people.” Judging by this standard we 
have no reason to congratulate ourselves on the present occasion, but I do not 
mean to throw any blame on the Hon’ble Member in charge of the Financial 
Department. I blame nobody. I cordially acknowledge the fact that the 
Hon’ble Member has done his best under the adverse circumstances in 
which he found himself placed, and that he has ably safeguarded our financial 
interests. The Financial Statement which is before the Council gives 
us the actuals for 1896-97, the revised estimates for 1897-98, and the 
budget estimates for 1898-99. I regard the revised estimates for 1897-98 
as the most important of these. The actuals for 1896-97 may be regarded 
by some as ancient history, and as important only in their bearing on 
the revised estimates for 1897-98; and the budget estimates for 1898-99 
represent merely a forecast which, no doubt, has been prepared with consider- 
able care and forethought, but which may be upset by eventualities which the 
wisest may not be able to anticipate. It was estimated that the closing balance 
for 1897-98 would be ten lakhs of rupees; the closing balance, however, was only 
five lakhs. The orders of the Secretary of State are that the working balance 
of this Administration should bo at least 20 lakhs. That order is a wise and 
statesmanlike order, and, having regard to the financial position of this province, 
namely, that we have to deal with an annual revenue and expenditure of five 
crores, I do not think that a working balance of 20 lakhs is at all too much. 


has now dwindled down to five lakhs. If you refer to the 
itod that the working balance for that year was 






SPWHm times when the balance was even higher 

confronted with a situation in which, under the 
^ the working balance should be 20 lakhs, 

which has now dwindled down 
given an explanation of this in the 
^ Financial Statement, That 
as it goes. It is this It was expected that 
^a^ sum of eight lakhs towards famine-expen- 
, , a position to contribute only three lakhs 

towards fanune relief; there was, therefore, a deficit of five lakhs, and, under 
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the orders of the Imperial Government, that deficit was made good from the 
Provincial Fund. I hope I may be permitted to express my regret at that 
order. The Iiriporial Government is the custodian of the Famine Insurance 
Fund. It has niade itself responsible in the eyes of the whole civilised world 
for the protection of human life and the mitigation of human suffering from the 
calamities of famine, and the responsibility, therefore, for famine relief 
devolves almost exclusively on the shoulders of the Imperial Government. I hope 
and trust tliat the Imperial Government will see its way to recoup us to the 
extent of the five lakhs of rupees wdiich the Local Government has had to contri- 
bute on this account. My hon’ble friend makes a statement in this connection 
which is extremely innocent in its character. He says: — ‘The question as to 
what contribution can be demanded is under the consideration of superior authori- 
ties.’ The demand is a demand upon the local bodies ; the local bodies are 
hard pressed ; they have not sufficient funds to meet their own local demands, 
and I feel this view will be endorsed by my hon’ble friend. They are 
not in a position to meet the strain which their ov;n requirements put upon 
them, and to ask them to add to that and to contribute a sum of five lakhs to 
famine expenditure would involve a serious burden which I am afraid they will 
not be able to bear. I would ask my lion’blo friend to state the names of the 
districts which have been called upon to make this contribution, and the amount 
which they arc required respectively to contribute. 

“Coming to the side of the receipts, I find that, in 1897-98, there was an 
improvement to the extent of six lakhs of rupees. Wo might at the first blush 
bo disposed to congratulate ourselves on the elasticity of our revenues, but, on 
looking into the matter a little closely, the illusion disappears into thin air. Out 
of the six lakhs, throe lakhs represent collections from water*rates imposed upon 
raiyats for drawing water from the Sone Canal, and my hon’ble friend^, 
with admirable candour, says that this large increase in the payment of the 
water-rate is due to the scarcity of water. Practically it comes to this, that you 
take three lakhs from the pockets of the agriculturist in the payment of water- 
rate and put the money into the pockets of the general tax-payer. I admit 
that you are quite within your rights in doing what you have done. The Soxie 
Canal was excavated at the expense of the general tax-payers, and the Qovenif : 
mont has, therefore, the right of levying a water rate for the benefit 
general tax-payer. But the community of Bengal is pre-eminently an agxi- 
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cultural community, and the well-being of the people depends upon the 
agriculture of the country; therefore the agricultural community should be 
treated with some consideration, and I submit that this increase in the receipts 
from water-rate is a matter which does not afford much room for satisfac- 
tion, Then, looking at the receipts from stamps, wm have an increase of 
Rs. 1,30,000 under this head. My hon’blo friend says that this incrouse is 
due to an increase in the number of mortgages and the mimbor of transfer deeds 
owing to the prevalence of high prices. However, the daikest cloud has its 
silver lining, and we find that tho excise revenue has fallen oil’ by a sum of 
three lakhs; but that docs not represent a permanent improvement in the habits 
of the people : it represents their straitened circumstances. It points to tho fact 
that they were not in a position to indulge in tlie luxury of litjunr. Let us 
liope that those who through scarcity or otherwise abstained from intoxicating 
liquors for one season may from prudential considerations continue a habit 
which they found to be economical. 

Then we find on the expenditure side a sum of eight laklis for famine pur- 
poses, and here I desire to congratulate the Government on tho signal 
and pro-emineut success which has attended its efforts in this direction. 
And, speaking of famine operations and famine relief, it is impossible to 
refrain from referring to tho kindly and practical manifestation of sym- 
pathy which tho people of India received from the Hritish public in tho 
hour of their sorest need. It is sympathy such as this which is calculated 


to draw closer together tho bonds of amity and good will which unite tho 
two countries. It werg much to be wished that the admirable suggestion of 

been adopted — a suggestion which was en- 
Henry Fowler^that a grant should be 
for famine purposes. On the expenditure 
was expended as grain allowance to tho 
^ distant wlien 

estimates as a permanent increase to tho 
\ servants of the Government. They arc 

paid servants the Government has in its 
far back as the year 1865. In 1885 a Com- 
Mr. ijirimloy and Rai Durgagati Ranerjea were 
membera, and They recommended an increase of salaries to the extent of 75 per 
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cent. That recommendation has not yet been given effect to, but I hope that, 
with the advent of returning plenty and prosperity, your Honour will find it 
possible to do this act of long- deferred justice to this deserving class of public 
servants. I find that a sum of Rs. 6,23,000 which had been provided in the 
revised estimates for 1897-98 as a grant from the Government of India in 
respect of sui’vey and settlement charges has been discontinued. I should like 
to know the reason why. 

“Coming to the budget estimates for 1898-99, we find that an estimated 
increase of 13 lakhs is expected from the reassessment of the khas mahals. 
1 look with some little apprehension at this increase of revenue, specially in view 
of the somewhat summary law which this Council passed the other day. I 
should like to know the entire sum which the Government derives as zamindar 
from the khas mahals, so that we may be able to judge of the percentage 
of the increase which is expected. I am quite sure tlmt the Setttlement 
Officers of the Government will deal in a considerate manner with the raiyats. 
Then I find on the receipt side of the budget estimates for 1898-99 an increase 
of Rs. 70,000 under the head of Education and ^ Schools — General.’ I do not 
know what this means; but I hope it does not involve an increase in the 
fees to be levied in schools. Then, under the head of Excise, I find an increase 
of one lakh of rupees. This increase is connected with distilleries, and I should 
like to know how much of this increase is expected to be derived from outstills, 
how many outstills we had in 1896-97, how many in 1897-98, and how many are 
estimated for 1898-99 ; and what were the proceeds from these stills? We find 
that for 1898-99 the receipts from femes show a falling off as compared with 
1897-98. Does this moan that a larger sum has been made over fiom the pro- 
ceeds of ferries to the local bodies ? If so, I congratulate the Government on the 
result. The general practice is to make over one-half the proceeds of ferries 
the local bodies. These receipts represent purely local funds, and it seems to 
mo that local bodies would be enormously strengthened if the entire rece^^ 
could be made over to them. It would be a welcome addition to their straitei^d. 
resources. 

“ Coming to the expenditure side, I find that there is an increase under the 
head of * Forests,’ and the explanation given is that this increase is due to vaoin- 
cies in the appointments of Extra Assistant Conservators having been filled up* 
1 should like to knew Low many Extra-Assistant Conservators you have, how 
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many are natives of India, and how many Europeans and Eurasians? It 
seems to me that this is one of those Departments in which the children of tlic 
soil ought to be largely employed. There is one other observation 1 should like 
to make in this connection, namely, that there seems to be a very wide scope 
for the employment of educated natives in the higher appointments in connec- 
tion with the minor Civil Services. It will be in the recollection of Hon’blc 
Members that there was a somewhat heated and animated discussion in this 
country in connection with the resolution of the House of Commons affirming 
the principle of simultaneous examinations for the Jndiiin Civil Services. If 
you will look at the Blue Book which has been published, you will find 
that not a single Government— neither the Supreme Government nor any of 
the Local Governments — has said a word against the holding of simultaneous 
examinations in regard to the minor Civil Scriicos. Therefore, as far os tlie 
wider emjdoyment of the peojile of tlie country in the higher appointments in 
the minor Civil Services is concerned, we are justified in making the infercnco 
that there is no objection on^thc part of the Government, at any rate there 
is no political reason against such employment. Then we find in the 
Budget that jn’ovision has been mado for an Additional Commissioner. I should 
like to know why. Wo have been able to do with the present number of Commis- 
sioners ; why then is another Commissioner wanted ? The matter requires 
(explanation. Tlien I find another item of increase on the expenditure 
side. It is a small item, but attention should be drawn to it. Under the 
head of victualling for officers and men afloat an increase has been found 
necessary. In 189G 07 the actual expenditure under this head was Ks. 18,000 ; 
Ju the revised estimates of 1897-98 it rose to Ks. 20,000, and the budget esti- 

^ 23,000. The expenditure seems to bo increas- 
? pf Government should, therefore, bo drawn to 
i some other Depaitmcmts — th(?re is a tendency 
Hntendcnce. 1 desire to call attention to two 
|nd the Calcutta Customs Department. With 
lember explains that, as regards the Excise 
l^^rnt has been entertained and hence the 
hy tliere should be any increase in the 
Ihe Customs Department. Then, under the 
expenditure in 1898 '99 io estimated at 98 
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lakhs, and the receipts from stamps 130 lakhs. There will, therefore, be a 
balance of about 30 lakhs. I refer only to the share of these receipts to 
which we are entitled, and not that which belongs to the Imperial Gorern- 
nient ; and it appears that we have an enormous balance. I remember that 
last year Sir Thoby Prinsep said, from his place in Council, that, after all charges 
had been met in connection with the administration of justice, there was a 
clear balance of 13 or 14 lakhs. If there is that balance, or a balance of 30 lakhs 
as estimated for 1898-99, or whatever the balance may be, the first charge 
on that balance ought to be the strengthening of the judicial establishments. 
You cannot say that our judicial system is perfect. The Council and 
the Government must be aware of the infinite delays to which suitors are 
subjected from the paucity of judicial officers. It is notorious that you have 
not an adequate number of Munsifs to try petty civil cases, and I desire to 
know whether it is proposed to add to the number of Munsifs, and, further, 
whether it is proposed to provide house accommodation for Munsifs. I 
know and thankfully acknowledge that something has been done in this direc- 
tion ; but much more remains to be done, and, as long as I have the honour to 
be a Member of this Council, it will be my duty to press this matter upon tho 
attention of the Government, 

'•Lastly, let me refer to the expenditure under tho head of Education, which 
shows an increase of about one lakh ; that is to say, tho estimated expenditure 
is set down at 28 lakhs as against tho revised estimate of 27 lakhs. But, 
notwithstanding tho prt)posed increase, the charge for education per head of 
the population in India is about the lowest as compared with similar charges 
in other parts of Her Majesty’s dominions. It has been remarked that tho 
faculties of our counti'ynien are capable of the greatest possible development 
under education, and this splendid material is being wasted by inadequate pro- 
vision being ma de to promote tho eduoation of the people. I should like to know 
how much of the increase in education charges is due to European education? 
In tho explanatory note it is stated that provision is made f or the enoouragexnent 
of literature. 

should like to know how much it is proposed to devote to this object. 
Then there is a considerable increase under tho head of Inspection charges due to 
re-organisation. Here, again, I should like to know how much is due to in- 
creased salaries allowed to the native members of the Depeurtment and how mueb 
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to Europeans ? I find that there is a reduction in the fund for grants*in-aid and 
scholarship grants. This is a matter which deserves the careful scrutiny of the 
Government. I rejoice to find that strenuous efforts are being made to promote 
the cause of technical education. I am an advocate of high education) none the 
loss I desire to congratulate the Government on its policy in this connection ; 
for the objects of high education and of technical education are not 
antagonistic. They both minister to the same purpose, namely, the elevation 
of the people. But, unless you are prepared to open out careers to at least 
the most distinguished of the young men who avail themselves of technical 
education, you can hardly expect your philanthropic efforts to be successful. 
That was the policy of the distinguished men who wore concerned in the 
opening of the Calcutta Medical College. Incentives were offered to induce 
young men to overcome their prejudices, and the results have been marvellous. 
It is necessary that this fact should be recognised. Men after all are dominated 
much more by material than by moral considerations and the practical adminis- 
trator should not lose sight of this fact. I may mention that Professor J, C. 
Bose last year, while addressing a meeting of the Society of Arts in London, 
remarked that students trained in electricity in the Presidency College wore 
fully qualified to fill some of the higher appointments in the Telegraph Depart- 
ment. [The Hon’ble Mr. Risley rising to order said I think this is not 
relevant.” ] lam only illustrating my contention that it is useless to open 
technical schools unless you are in a position to offer suitable careers either 
independently or with the aid of the Government of India to at least the most 
i who are trained in those schools. My contention is that 

a to them, and that, unless there are, your 
l^jhistitutionB they ought to bo. If these young 
i|hey will dissuade others from joining those 
•e young men I venture to make an earnest 
Ssh them with suitable prospects, and I have 
al will not be made in vain.’* 





. Nath Sen said: — “There is very little to 

ySented to us, especially as the appropriations 


from Provincial income to Provincial and Imperial expenditure seem to have 
been made under the mandates of the Government of India. The Provincial 
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Statement, Sir, is’ simplicity, itself as compared with the Imperial Statement, pub- 
lished last month. It does not contain much matter of a controversial character. 
There is one point, however, which is referred to in the present statement in 
more places than one, which, it is to be hoped, will receive the attention of the 
Government as bearing on the economic condition of the masses. In referring 
to tlie increased income from stamps and registration, the increase seems to be 
regarded as a satisfactory feature in the operations of the year, but seeing that 
the increase is reported, and correctly reported, as due to the large number of 
bonds, mortgages and deeds of sale registered owing to the prevailing scarcity, 
it is more than doubtful whether there is any reasonable ground for satisfaction 
or congratulation in any such contingency. The Bengal Government has lately 
publislied a comj)ari8on between the famine administration as it was in 1874-75 
and as it has been in 1807-98, and, alluding to the money costs of the two 
periods, gave us to understand that the cost then was double of what it has been 
now. Doubtless, the development of railways and irrigation accounts for a 
great part of this decrease on the present occasion, but the true test will be 
found in the staying jKivver of the masses, as manifested in the stamps and 
registration income. Will the Government bo good enough to satisfy the 
desire of tho public for this knowledge ? 

There is one other point which requires elucidation in tho present accounts. 
In tlio expenditure table, the Forest and Registration Departments are said to 
cost and 4^ lakhs against incomes of O 4 and 7J lakhs respectively. The 
nssossod taxes were put down as costing only Rs. 91,000 against an income of 
over 24 i lakhs. Again, Provincial rates are a source of revenue to the extent 
of over 44 J lakhs, whereas tlie macliiiiery employed for the collection of these 
rates is alleged to cost 74 lakhs. Doubtless, there must be some satisfactory 
explanation of these anomalies forthcoming ; but it would be more satisfactory 
if the accounts were presented in a form wliich may be understood by the 
general public. 

As the Provincial Statement may bo said to form in a manner only a part 
of tho Imperial Budget, the recent debate on that Budget has covered most of the 
ground, ns far as Bengal is concerned, wliich it was the intention and purport of 
some of us to traverse. One of our greatest grievances, if you, Sir, will allow me 
to say so, is in connection with the working of the subordinate Civil Courts. The 
subordinate judicial service, it is notorious, is insufficiently manned, its members 
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are acknowledgedly under paid, and very badly housed, indeed. The ministerial 
officers in Bengal are alsoinadequately paid, and if irregularities^ and oven much 
worse things, result as a cousequence, they follow as a matter of course. This 
subject, however, has been most ably and exhaustively dealt with by Sir Thoby 
Prinsep from his place in the Imperial Council, and he has scarcely loft us 
room for criticism. But even if he had left room for further comment, this would 
hardly have been the time to press the matter, considering how the resources of 
the Government of Bengal have lately been put to the severest test by the 
extraordinary charges it has had to meet on account of the plague-scare, the 
famine, and the terrible oai’thquake of June last. I can only, therefore, express 
a hope that the Government will bear in mind the grievances of the members 
of the subordinate judicial service, and of the ministerial officers in Bengal — 
grievances which have been so ofte#urged on its attention — and will take the 
earliest opportunity to apply the necessary remedy. 

Having regard to the special circumstances to which I have referred, the 
Bengal Financial Statement, so far as it goes, must be accepted as satisfactory. 
But wo must look to our past experience. Any forecast which wo may now 
make may belie us hereafter. Calamities, equal to those whicli wo have just ])a«scd 
through, or of much greater magnitude, may overtake us at any moment, and 
upset our most hopeful calculations. Wo must, tboroforo, bo very cautious, and 
not too sure or confident about the future, 1 have no desire to bo a prophet 
of evil, but it is ever best to keep a large nmrgin for jirobable and oven pos- 
sible evils or misfortunes. 





Sir, I will now direct the attention of the Govern- 
gravest importance to the teeming millions of 
iment should make some provision for meet- 
i^ter, especially in this hot season. It may ha 
pit, that the making of such provision lies well 
^^es, zamindars and the Road-cess Department, 
j^d a beneficent Government should not shelter 
^ernment ought not for a day longer to neglect 
^;^-vrater to the people of the interior in these 
^vant in Calcutta, Well-to-do municipalities 
ke large loans for water-works, but there are 


numerous places in Bengal which have not such financial resources. I do not 
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mean it in any way as a reflection on the great British Government, but I may 
mention that in ancient times, it was the first duty ol Hindu kings to supply 
wholesome drinking-water to his subjects, and this he had to do in discharge of 
a strict religious injunction. Water is the very life of the people. Would it, 
therefore, bo too much for me to request the Government to set apart a sum for 
the purpose gf supplying drinking-water to the people ? I would go further, 
and ask the Government to hold out special inducements to zamindars and 
other well-to-do people to sink wells, dig tanks and re-excavate old tanks. If 
this be done, wo shall be able to contribute much to the health of Bengal, and to 
keep out cholera and other epidemic diseases.” 

The Hon’ble Babu Kali Charan Banerjee said It is to be regretted. 
Sir, that in the Budget Statement an imj^ovemeni in our agricultural prospects 
should have to be associated with an increase of the excise revenue. It has 
always appeared to mo to be the duty of the Government to extricate the 
Hon’ble Member in charge of the finances from the awkward position of having 
to congratulate liimself whenever in view of an improvement in the agricultural 
prospects, ho can count upon an increase of the Excise Revenue, and of 
congratulating himself so far as to be unusually liberal in his appropriations 
to the Excise Department. As has been already pointed out, the full sanc- 
tioned scale of officers and establishment has this year been provided for under 
all the heads. Then, coming to the head of Education, it is a gratifying 
fact that provision has been made for increased expenditure the encouragement 
of literature and for the establishment of a new boarding school for girls. 
It is striking, however, that while there is to be an increase of expenditure 
under this head, the increase is not likely to give satisfaction. The test of a 
healthy increase of expenditure is that it results in giving; satisfaction to those 
concerned. If we take, for example, the increased expenditpre in coimection 
with the reorganisation of the Educational Service, it is ^ry striking that 
while the reorganisation of the Educational Service has led to an increase of 
expenditure, the new scheme has not satisfied the parties concerned. Thi^ 
there should bo an increase of expenditure, and yet those immediately con* 
cemed should not be satisfied, seems to me to be anomalous. Then^^ again, 
the amount appropriated for grants-in-aid has been cut down; So thsi ^ose 
educational institutions which have to depend on grants-in-aid from the Gov- 
ernment, will have their grants from the Government reduced/ They, there- 
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fore, cannot be satisfied. .If the test to which I have referred is at all a proper 
test, increase of expenditure should secure the satisfaction of those who are 
affected by such increased expenditure ; but we have here the phenomenon of 
an increase of expenditure without the satisfaction which ought normally 
to result from increase of expenditure. There is one other point under the 
head of Education to which I wish to refer, namely, that the increase of ex- 
penditure is attributed partly to the examination charges in connection with 
schools under the charge of European Inspectors. I do not know the details 
of those charges, but certainly a considerable proportion of those chatges 
must be due to the fact that in connection with European schools, an 
examination has been started which is separate from the Matriculation examin- 
ation of the University. Time was when there was only one examination 
for Bengali and for European schoolsf Whether this increase of expenditure on 
account of examination charges is chiefly due to there being a separate examin- 
ation for European schools I do not know; but I think it is a matter for 
consideration whether there should be a separate examination for European 
schools.” 


The Fon’ble Mr. Buckley said:— The Hon’ble Bajju Surendranath 
Banerjee has referred to the increase of three lakhs in the Irrigation 
revenue, and he said that it does not afford much room for satisfaction. I 
am quite sure that, if he was aware of all the circumstances connected 
with that increase of revenue, he would see reason to change his opinion. 
It is true we cannot show in these provinces financial results from irrigation 



in the North-Western Provinces or in the Punjab, 
derablc drain, in one sense, on the Provincial 
tiiink the expenditure upon them is most fully 
experience of the Sone Canal, which did its work 
wljich was, perhaps, hardly appreciated by the 
i|iive it was most thoroughly appreciated by the 
Member to say that these tbroe lakhs were 
le who paid the water-rates for tho benefit of 
lat the rate-payers paid increased rents in 1896 ; 
actual collections were 99'6 per cent, of 
They were in fact very well off and they 
were happy. In 1873, during the last famine which occurred in these provinces, 
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it was the policy of the Government to import k^rge quantities of grain for 
the benefit of the people of Bihar. That policy has now been departed from. 
In 1873 160 lakhs of maunds of rice were carried into Bihar, a quantity 
which was far in exycess of what was required. The Sone Canal in 1896-97 
actually put into the hands of the people at least 45 or 50 lakhs of maunds of clean 
rice (not paddy) available for the use of the famine-stricken people cf Bihar; that 
is to say there were 50 lakhs of maund of rice in the district which would not 
have existed had not the canal been there. Something approaching to one-third 
of the total quantity of grain which Sir Richard Temple with great labour 
imported in 1873. This is a point of some importance. Though tho revenue 
which is obtained from the canal is not large, it is steadily though slowly in- 
creasing. Tho most important point, however, H that the people now thoroughly 
appreciate the benefits of the canal and ask for more water than can be given to 
them, and leases are now actually being refused. There is a small irrigation 
work constructed by a native gentleman in Champaran. It was my duty to ride 
about that district during the late famine, and 1 saw miles of rice crops where 
you would hardly gather a handful of rice from an acre. But under the protec- 
tion of that IRtle irrigation work the valuo of the rice crop which was saved it 
was fulJ^v^^^j ggat^j^ if not^jiiore. It would 

^Sve paid tho poojde living near that canal to have constructed that work for 
that one season alone. The same is true to a considerable extent with 
regard to our large irrigation works. The rains failed to some extent in 
1895, and again in 1896, and the crop saved in those two years by the action 
of tho Sone Canal was estimated to be equal to about two* thirds tho total cost 
of those works. In the famine year 1896, when all the irrigated fields wore 
rich in grain, the people sold their crops to enormous advantage, two or 
three times over the value, in ordinary years, and they were rolling in wealth ; 
they are happy and contented and paid their rates cheerfully.” 


.The Hon’ye Mr. Finucare said: — “I will reply, as far as I can, to the 
questions which have been put in connection with the Departments with which 
I am associated ; but, before 1 do so, I hope 1 may be permitted to congratulate 
the Council on the moderation of the Hon^ble Members who have criticised the 
budget. These discussions directly led to nothing in particular, but they may 
indirectly result in considerable benefit in the way of enabling the OPinanoial 
Member to justify the expenditure which hah been incurred or which it is proposed 
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to incuTi and also in eliciting information which may clear away misunder* 
standings. But if that is the object of this discussion, and if that object is to 
be attained, then it is at least desirable that Iloii'ble Members should give 
notice to the Member of the Government in charge of the De))artment to which 
the questions appertain as to the points on which they desire information. There 
is scarcely a single subject of expenditure upon which some question lias not 
been asked. For my part I have had no notice of the questions which have 
been referred to in respect of my Departments, and it is impossible to carry in 
one’s head all the details which have been referred to and give the information 
wanted. (The Hon’ble Babu Surendranath Baneiuke I gave notice to 
the Hon’ble the Financial Secretary.”) 1 must, however, endeavour to answer 
os well as I can. 

“ With regard to the contributions of local bodies towards famine expendi- 
ture, there is some misunderstanding. The position is this : District Boards 
and Road- Cess Committees have in ordinary years to spend some of their 
money upon the improvement of roads, tanks, &c. ; when famine came these 
bodies were asked whether, instead of employing the District Engineers and 
their other establishments on these works and working by contractors, they 
would bo willing to place their establishments at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment and to contribute to the Government for expenditure on roads, tanks, 
&c., the money they would have themselves have spent on these objects. 
They agreed to do so. They agreed tocontril .ute of their own free will, and the 
total amount that was thus agreed upon to bo contributed was, I think, 
eight lakhs. It afterwards turned out that the famine had not made its 
appearance in certain districts in which it was at first thought famine would 
have been felt. Those districts were not asked to make good the estimated 
contributions, and the result is that only the districts in which famine 
was declared were ultimately asked to contribute, and the total amount 
to be paid thus became very much less than what was originally estimated. 
But even of that total amount the whole has not yet been paid, and 
the question now under consideration is whether the famine districts are 
able to pay the sums they promised. It has been said the responsibility 
for relieving famine is on the Government, and that they ought not to 
ask the District Boards to share the burden of it. The Government has 
not done so; they have simply asked for the funds which the District 
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Boards would otherwise have themselves spent, and these funds have been 
spent on repairs and construction of roads just as they would have to be spent 
by the Boards themselves. I have been asked to name the districts from 
which these contributions have been promised ; I cannot name them now 
one by one ; they are simply the districts which were declared to be famine , 
districts. From other districts nothing has been taken. Not only have the 
District Boards not been asked to share the burden of relieving distress, but 
on the contrary Government has carried out from Imperial and Provincial 
Funds — as famine works — numerous works which would in the course oi 
time have to be executed by the District Boards, and in doing so has largely 
added to the Buj>ply of good drinking water to which reference has been made. 

‘^Then my hon’ble friend has asked how much revenue; the Gov- 
ernment derives from the hhas mahah, I cannot answer that straight ofP. 
The information is given in the published annual report of the Board of 
Kovonue. 1 can only say that the increase of revenue which the Govern- 
ment has obtained from the hhas mahah and from the re-settlement of 
revenue in Orissa and elsewhere is so moderate that, as was pointed out the 
other day by Sir Alexander Mackenzie, the new rents have been settled and 
realised all over Bengal without any friction or difficulty, with an infinite- 
simally small number of appeals, and with the consent of all concerned. 
The number of tenants whose rents have been settled since the passing of the 
Tenancy Act has been at least double the total number of agricultural tenures 
lu England, Scotland and Ireland put together. Yet no complaint was heard ; 
everything wont on smoothly, and that is a sufficient guarantee that the 
Government has been and is being moderate in its demands. 

Then as to the Education Department, it has been asked how much 
of the increased cost of the Education Department is due to the increase of 
pay of the different branches of the Education Service, and the question has 
been asked why is that the re-organisation scheme has not given satisfaction. 
The increased cost of the re-organisation of the three branches of the service is 
about Rs. 14,000 a month. The superior branch of the service, manned mainly 
by Europeans, has had its cost reduced by about Rs, 10,000 a month, by some 
of the senior men of the Education Department retiring and their places not 
having been filled up by Europeans; and the whole of that saving and 
more has been devoted to the improvement of the prospects of the Pro- 
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vincial and Subordinate Education Department ; so that the whole of the 
saving effected by reduction of the staff of the Superior or Imperial branch 
of the service has been devoted to the benefit of the men in the Provincial 
and Subordinate branches of the service which are manned chiefly by 
natives of India. Then it is said why has there not been satisfaction ? The 
only answer I can give is that the gentlemen who are dissatisfied would 
like to have all the money that is being spent upon the Provincial and 
Subordinate Services given to them, and, in addition to that, they would 
like to have all the good things in the superior branch of the service too- 
But both the Government of India and the Secretary of State have held 
that it is necessary to have a certain number of Europeans in the higher 
branch of the service, and hence the dissatisfaction. Then my hon’ble friend 
has spoken of technical education. Part of the expenditure under this head 
is due to the opening of the Sibpur agricultural classes and of the Bengal 
Veterinary School. And my friend says that unless the Government pro- 
vides employment for those who have been trained in tliese classes, the money 
spent on these technical schools will be wasted. The Government has dono 
all that it can in providing such employment. It lias reserved appointments in 
the Subordinate Executive Service for the licentiates of the Agricultural School, 
and held out hopes of other suitable employment for them, and it gives preference 
to candidates from these schools. At the same time I am surprised to hear such 
a statement as that made by the Hon’ble Member. Are we to bo told that in 
the matter of agriculture the people of this country will not enter schools 
provided specially for training in agriculture unless they are promised certain 
employment by Government, that zamindars and their sons have no interest in 
improving the agriculture of the country unless they are provided with Govern- 
ment appointments? [The Hon’ble Babu Surendeanath Banebjee:— ‘‘ I said 
the most distinguished of the students.”] Similarly in the (;ase of veterinary 
schools. If there is anything in which the people of the country should take 
interest, it is in matters of this kind, in the well-being and improvement of 
cattle and in agricultural improvement ; and if wo are to bo told that nobody 
will take an interest in these schools unless those who enter them are provided 
with employment, then I can only say that I hope the Hon’ble Member is 
mistaken and that it will not be so. 

Then with reference to the Forest Department, a question has been asked 
as4o the cause of the additional expenditure under this head. I may remind 
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my friend that the neceesity for this expenditure was recognised some years 
ago, and my impression is that half of it is due to the improvement of the 
superior and the other half to the inferior branches of the service. During the 
last three or four days a letter has been before me, in which it is stated that 
an increase of Rs. 8,000 has been given to the inferior branch of the service. 

A question has also been asked as to the increase of fees in schools. The 
answer is that there has been no increase in schools in general, but only in the 
European schools in Darjeeling. They are schools which have been found 
necessary for the children of the poorer classes of Government employes who 
should have some facilities given them for the education of their children. 
It has been asked why the grants-in>aid have been reduced. The answer is 
that there has been no reduction. The gran ts-in aid amount to six lakhs, the 
same as last year. The llon’blo Babu Norendra Nath Sen has referred to the 
increase under the head of ‘ stamps’. It is no doubt to be regretted that the people 
have during the late famine been obliged to mortgage their property to a 
greater extent than in ordinary years; but that was unavoidable unless the 
Government wore to administer famine relief on a recklessly lavish scale and 
were to pay no attention to the interests of the tax-payers. It is a matter for 
some congratulation that the security of tenant-rights in Bengal has been so 
good that the tenants have been able to borrow the money they needed. The 
Hon’ble Member has also asked for information as to the staying power of 
the people. He will find all the information we have on the subject in the 
Final Resolution on the Famine dated 11th March which was published in the 
Gazette. 

‘*Ibeg in conclusion to thank the Hon’ble Babu Surendranath Banerjee for 
the generous manner in which he has referred to the famine administration of 
the Province.” 

The Hon’ble Mr. Rislby said:— “This debate may be described as a 
debate de omnidus rcdus et qnihmdam alik. It covers the entire range of our 
administration, and considering the multifarious character of the administration, 
it is almost beyond the bounds of possibility that any one man can cany in his 
head all the details which will enable him at once to say of what charges any 
particular sum is made up ; and it frequently happens that questions are put in 
such a manner that they cannot be precisely answered owing to the 
form of the accounts. There has been a slight change in the practice 
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of the Council in this respect. Formerly the debate on the Budget was 
preceded by what I may call an army of skirmishers in the shape of questions, 
and that is a practice which now prevails in the Bombay Council. . Some forty 
or fifty questions are asked and answered before the debate begins. But as 
regards the Bengal Council, Sir Alexander Mackenzie ruled in connection with 
the budget debate, that it was not sound practice to a»k formal questions by 
way of interpellation relating to the budget, and he said it was desirable that 
Members who wish to refer to particular points should communicate before- 
hand with the Secretary in charge of the Department to which the matter 
belongs and obtain from him any detailed information bo desires, and so 
enable the Secretary to inform himself as to those details before the debate 
commences. On the present occasion I have to thank my hon’ble friend 
Babu Surendranath Banerjee, who is well acquainted with the practice of this 
Council, for having given me notice of the points ho proposed to raise, and 
thereby placed me in a position to reply to such of them as have not already 
been replied to by my hon’ble friend Mr. Finucane. As to the budget itself, 
there is exceedingly little to be said. It is a calamity budget ami bears the 
marks of famine, earthquake and cyclone on its face. It has been made a 
matter of comment that the opening balance is Its. 5 ,l{ 9,000 and tlio closing 
balance is also Its. 5,39,000. in ordinary years by a standing order of the 
Secretary of State, we are required to reserve out of the surplus a sum of 20 
lakhs to meet unforeseen emergencies during the year. Ordinarily, therefore, 
the opening balance in fortunate years is made up of this irreducible minimum of 
20 lakhs plus certain other sums. In 1896-97 the balance was Its. 58,20,000 and 
the closing balance Es. 41,07,000, and the dilfercnce between tho.se sums 
was appropriated for the improvement of the administration. Now the balance 
being less than half the minimum which is ordinarily reserved, that balance 
cannot be reduced further ; and therefore the opening and closing balance 
stand at the same figure. 

It is exceedingly difficult to deal with the various points which are raised in 
a debate of this kind in a connected fashion, and one can only notice them as they 
present themselves in as regular a form as is po.s6ible. My hon’ble friend Babu 
Surendranath Banerjee referred to the demand which has been made on District 
Boards in connection with the famine, and a very full reply was given to him by 
my hon’ble friend Mr. Finucane, which I can only amplify by giving the details. 
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I have a statement before me which shows in what district famine was declared^ 
and gives for a number of districts the amounts which were expended on 
famine relief by District Boards on their own account and the amounts contri- 
buted by them towards the Provincial expenditure on account of famine. I 
think it unnecessary to take up the time of the Council in reading out the details 
of that statement, but I can readily give my hon’ble friend a copy of it. [The 
Hon’ble Babu Surenueanath Baneejee : — 1 hope it will be published in the 
proceedings.’ Q As regards Irrigation, I should like to add my testimony to 
that of my hon’ble friend Mr. Buckley, as to the anxiety of the raiyats to 
get canal water. 1 was in Midnapore in 1874. The high-level canal had then 
not boon constructed very long, and it was found that the raiyats had not come 
forward very readily to take water. The rainfall of ordinary years made 
them independent of the canal, and they used to wait until tlie last moment 
and would not come forward to take leases for a tenn of years. But in 
1874 the demand for w^ater became tremendous, and then they completely 
realised what a superb resource they had in the canal against the scarcity of 
water, but unfortunately as the canal was not fed from sources wdiich are 
perennial, there was not so much water as the raiyats would have liked to take. 
Closely connected with this question is tho question of grain compensation 
allowance. It was given in the famine districts, and is being given even now 
in one or two districts which have not reverted to their normal level. Then 
my hon’ble friend made an appeal to the Governmont on behalf of the minis- 
terial and menial servants of the Government. I may say that as regards 
menial servants, provision has been made to raise to Ks. fi a month the pay of 
those who now get between Rs. 5 and Rs. 6, and to raise by one rupee the pay 
of those who got loss than that sum. This has been sanctioned by tho Gov- 
ernment of India and the Secretary of State, and is being brought into effect as 
grain compensation is withdrawn. The question of the salaries of the ministerial 
officers of the Government has been discussed in this Council before. It was 
discussed at some length in the debate which took place on the 11th April, 1896. 
1 then referred to tho Report of the Salaries Commission. They stat^ that the 
rise of prices which had occurred between the time (1861) at whicli the salaries 
of tlie ministerial officers were fixed, and the time when the Salaries Com- 
mission reported (1884-85) amounted to about 75 per cent. But that is 
not correct. They added together a number of increases in the percentage. 
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They said rice had gone up 65 per cent., vegetable 83 per cent, and con- 
diments 113 per cent. I asked them what proportion of a man^s income did 
he spend in condiments, and any one can see the enormous increase in 
the percentage of condiments brought up the scale. Moreover, the Salaries 
Commission entirely left out of account certain aiiicles of consumption, the 
prices of which had fallen. They left out, for instance, piece-goods. Clothes 
make up a large proportion of a man’s ordinary expenditure, aud taking grey 
shirtings as a tost, the price of piece-goods had fallen 30 per cent. And so with 
regard to salt, the price of which had fallen 35 per cent. Therefore as regards 
the Report of that Commission, nothing is clearer than that, as far as percentages 
went, it was wholly fallacious, and it no more gives one a real idea of prices 
than Falstaff’s tavern bill with its intolerable deal of sock does of the diet of an 
average Englishman of his day. And quite apart from tliis wo must put 
aside the whole argument of the Salaries Commission whicli is based on the rise in 
the standard of living. But there has been since that time a certain net rise in 
prices, and the question was very carefully gone into about three years ago 
under Sir Charles Elliott’s ordc'rs. 1 prepared a table of index numbers based 
on what was doiu' by economists in Pmrope, and it was subjected to tost by 
high statistical authorities such as Mr. Stephen Jacob and Mr. f)’Gonor, Director- 
General of Statistics ; and they came to the conclusion that the table, which had 
been prepared, gave a very fair approximation of the truth, namely, tiiat there 
has been a rise in prices to tlie extent of from 13 to IG per cent*, and I said in 
Council then, and 1 say so still, that it would bo on the whole fair that the 
salaries of the iiiinisterial officers of the Government should be raised by 12^ 
per cent, or two annas in the rupee. That would cause an incrc^ased expendi- 
ture of Rs. 3,68,000 or, say in round numbers 4 lakhs ; whereas the proposal of 
the Salaries Commission, apart from its being founded on altogether fallacious 
grounds, would cost no less than a sum of 24 lakhs. This proposal to raise the 
salaries of the ministerial officers of the Government was strongly pressed on the 
Government of India in connection with the last settlement of the Provincial 
contracts. We applied for permission to raise their salaries out of the surplus 
in that proportion, and asked that it might be recognised as a permanent and 
reasonable charge on the finances of the Province. The Government of India, 
however, were unable to allow that deduction to be made from the general revenues 
of India. It is, however, only fair that I should mention, that there is sometliing 
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to be said on the other side. In the first place the charge is a very large one, 
and it would not affect Bengal only ; for if you raise the salaries of the minis- 
terial officers here on the basis of the rise in prices, the ministerial officers in 
other Provinces would under similar circumstances have a claim on the general 
purse, and in regarding this proposal with a critical mind, one can hardly fail 
to observe that the number of men desirous of serving in these appointments is 
continually increasing. It is an unfortunate consequence of the present system 
of education that the supply of qualified candidates increases more rapidly than 
the demand. 

“ Then my hon’ble friend rcft'rred to the reduction in the allotment foi 
surveys and settlements of Ks. C,23,0C0, and this is a point which the Ilon’ble 
Mr. linucanc did not mention. The principle on which this allotment is 
arranged is that two lakhs a year are taken throughout the term of the 
Contract, but it was recognised that in the first year of the contract, a very 
largo programme would have to be gone through. Consequently a special 
allotment of Its. 0,23,000 was made in the first year, and the allotment for that 
year, therefore, is Rs. 8,23,000. It has now been reduced by natural causes 
to two lakhs. 

^^My hon bio friend also moiitioned tho increase of the distillery receipts 
and tho number of outstills. As to that, I should explain that under the 
head of ^ distillery receipts^ an increase was anticipated on the actuals of 1896-97. 
The receipts in 1897-98 were abnormally low owing to the prevailing scarcity. 
As to the number of outstills, 1 do not think it will bo convenient, and it would 
certainly bo quite contrary to all budget procedure, to enter into details of that 
kind in tho Financial Statement ; but the full details are given in the Excise 
Reports which are published and accessible to everybody. In 1896-97 there 
were 2,097 outstills, and they represent a net reduction of eight from the number 
in the previous year. I say a not reduction, although the number is apparent- 
ly larger, because tho increase is due to the fact that several branch shops, 
which were before included as annexes to the principal outstills are 
now given as separate outstills. The revenue from these outstills is 
Rs. 32,32,000. I should further explain that the revised estimate of 1897-98 
and the budget estimate of 1898-99 are based simply on the previous actuals. 
They boar no relation to the number of outstills. It would be impossible 
otherwise to calculate the amount of revenue which may be expected. The 
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aotualB of the past year are taken, and that is the best basis which can be taken 
as an estimate. 

« Then my hon’ble friend referred to the question of Ferries. I am not in 
a position to say now how the proceeds of each particular ferry are'^dealt with. 
The income from femes is Pro rincial revenue, and in connection with certain 
proposals put forward early last year for introducing a scheme of permissive 
local taxation, the Oovemment of India declined to allow, any permanent 
alienation of the income from ferries. They said it was Provincial revenue and 
formed part of the general revenues of India and might not bo permanently 
transferred. In point of fact ♦hat happens is that a certain number of ferries are 
made over to local bodies to meet particular charges. For instance, the import- 
ant and profitable ferries in the neighbourhood of Patna are made over to that 
Municipality, and they form a considerable portion of their income, yielding 
something like Rs. 25,000 a yeaj. But in many places the outturn of income 
from ferries is declining owing to the development of railway communications. 
A railway comes to a big river, and it institutes its own ferry, with the result 
that the income from local ferries is declining. •And there can be no question 
that a Railway Company does the work of a ferry on the whole better than it 
can be done by any local contractor you are likely to find. 

“Under the head of Forests my hon’ble friend asks for particulars of estab- 
lishments. I have the particulars here collated under the heads of Imperial 
and Provincial services, but I do not know that any particular object will be gained 
by reading out the lists, as it consists of a mass of figures which requires to 
be studied somewhat carefully. 

“ Then as to the question of the victualling of officers and men afloat under 
the Marine Budget. The budget contains full provision ior messing allowances 
for officers of the Pilot Service of different grades while on duty in the Pilot 
brigs. The money is given to the Branch Pilot in charge of the brig to enable him 
to make provision for feeding the Pilots on duty. This money was not drawn in 
1896-97 owing to some technical reason, and it therefore did not appear 
m the accounts for that year, and that explains the apparent increase in 
the estimates this year. 

“ The increase under the head of Customs, merely means that by the 
end of the present year they wiU work up to the fdl strength of the sanctioned 
estabiishment. When tbe Tariff Act was passed in 1874, it became necessary 
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to make a large increase in the Customs establishment. The proyisions of the 
Act caused an enormous increase of work which was further added to by the 
introduction of the cotton duties. Sanction was therefore given to new 
appointments being made as they were required, and the Customs Department 
has been gradually working up to the sanctioned establishment. 

‘*Then several speakers referred to the question of Judicial Establishments, 
and it was suggested that the number of Munsifs now existing is inadequate. 
The figures are the following during the last three years. In 1 895-96 there 
were under the head of Subordinate Judges 51, in 1896-97 the number was 
63, and in 1897-98, 73. Of Munsifs there were in* 1895-96 293, in 1896-97 294, 
and in 1897-98 294. In the first of these years the number includes ten deputed 
to Assam, in the second year eight, and in the third year 1 1, The Government 
of India are being asked to sanction the retention for a period of six months 
of the Subordinate Judge of Burdwan, and an additional Subordinate Judge 
for Tippera : also for the retention of the additional Subordinate Judge of 
Faridpur, Birbhum and Saran^ who is an itinerant officer who goes from place 
to place to dispose of the cases there. Reference has also been made to the 
weakness of the judicial establishment in connection with the duration of suits. 
There are some curious facts which have come before me which seem to indicate 
that as much work is not always got through by subordinate judicial officers as 
might be the case. I mention them as I have been myself both a Munsif and 
a Subordinate Judge, and have seen a good deal of civil suit work in former 
times. There was a famous case in Bhagalpur which lasted six months 'and in 
which it took 60 days to examine 92 witnesses. And there was another 
cqpo at Faridpur which attracted the notice of the Chief Justice who said 
‘ The arguments for the plaintiff and the reply lasted for 24 days, a some- 
what remarkable exhibition of forensic rhetoric. One witness was exam- 
ined for 28 days; 11 or 12 adjournments were given. This is an exceedingly 
improper proceeding, because it breaks the thread of the case and makes it 
difficult to resume it,^ and he goes on to remark and that is my experience also, ' 
^that these delays are not due, in the groat majority of the cases, to any fault on 
the part of the officers concerned.* The Chief Justice said that in ease the 
Subordinate Judge was not in fault. He got no assistance from the Bar, and 
if he attempted t<J oontrol^ho proceedings, he complained that the Vakils be- 
came 'opptessire towards him.* In the Mufassal the Vakils who practiseui the 
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Courts have neither the training nor the experience of those in the High Court, 
and are neither so competent to frame issues nor are they so amenable to sug- 
gestions from the Bench. 

“ My hon’ble friend, Babu Surendranath Baneijee, referred also to the 
expenditure upon Education as compared with other countries, and said that 
the expenditute on Education is much less here than in other countries. But 
the real point is that if the expenditure on education in this country is very 
much lower than in other countries, so also is the taxation, and if it wore open 
to us to raise taxation to the standard of other countries, there would be no 
difficulty in raising the expenditure on education to the same level. 

“ Then my hou’ble friend Babu Norendra Nath Son referred to some 
point connected with the Forest and Income-tax Departments which I 
failed to catch completely. But I may say at once that it is entirely 
fruitless to compare the receipts under one particular head with the ex- 
penditure under that head. The various departments of the Government 
are not commercial institutions in which the receipts and the expenditure 
must balance. What you do expect to balance is the total receipts and 
the total expenditure under all heads, and it is mere waste of time to discuss 
any question as to the separate accounts under a particular head. The point 
which my hon’ble friend does not realise is that there are divided heads, half 
being Provincial and half Imperial; and if he looks at it in that light, then the 
matter clears itself up. My hon’ble friend went on to the question of providing 
drinking-water for the people. Everybody in Beugal is aware that Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie took an enormous amount of personal- trouble to do everything 
which was possible to improve the supply of drinking-water. Wo have nearly 
complete! a series of registers showing for every district in Bengal and for 
every village of more than a hundred people what moans of water-supply, 
such as tanks snd wells, there are, and their condition is being reported upon, 
and the idea of those registers is to place on record the state of things as they 
are, in order that the local bodies concerned, whose duty it is to improve the 
water-eupply of the localities under their charge, may know what they have to 
do, and may be able when they have the means to caivy out the necessary 
measures without unnecessary delay. But to recognise it as a Provincial duty 
.to provide a better supply of drinking-water aH over Bengal is absolutely 
out of the question. At the same time I admit that the resources at die 
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command of District Boards at any rate are at present insufficient to enable 
them to deal with the matter at all thopon^y. My hon’ble friend was pleased 
to say that this was recognised as one of the obligations of Hindu kings, but I 
may remind him that there can be no comparison whaterer between the Hindu 
kings of old and the Gorernment of the present day, and may add, what he 
omitted to mention, that this is one of the first obligations of a qb 

religious grounds independently of any question of taxation. 


“Then the Hon’Wo Uahu Kali Charon Banerjee mentioned the Excise 
Eerenue, and he seemed to think that it is a very dreadful thing that wo 
get any excise revenue at all. I do not think that it is very likely to 
come within the range of practical politics, that there should be in any 
part of India a Maine liquor law. When that distinguished Radical poli- 
tician, the Hon’ble Mr. James Bryce, came over to this country and went 
to Darjeeling, I was asked to show him curious forms of worship and 
curious customs. I took him to the top of. Observatory Hfll, where three 
different sects were offering sacrifices to the god Kinchinjunga, and shewed 
him that in two out of the three cases the offering consisted of strong drinks 
With that fact before us, I told Mr. Bryce that it would be a very seridhs inter’ 
ference with the religious customs of a groat many tribes in different parts of 
India to interfere with the supply of spirituous liquors. This being so, the best 
thing you can do is what we are endeavouring to do, and that is to get as much 
revenue as it is possible to get out of the excise and at the same time to reduce 
the consumption to a minimum. We have accordingly extended enormously 
the central distillery system and have greatly reduced the outstill system. And 
as to establishments, we have now worked up to the,full sanctioned establish- 
ment ; but if you compare the establishment in Bengal to that which is employed 
in other Provinces, you will find that the establishment here is iTdiculously 
inadequate, and if any change of policy isintroduced in the Excise Department 
It will rather be to assimilate our system to that which prevails in Madras 
and Bombay, and with such a change it will be inevitable that there should be 
a very large addition to the establishment. There is a very great deal of 
illicit distaiation going on throughout the country, and it may possibly be 
necessaiy to raise the Detective establishment, but there can be no doubt that 
any change which may be made will pay its way. 

“I have endeavoured, a* far as I can, to meet aU the points which havn 
been raised by Hon’blo Members.” 
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The Hon’ble the President said ; — “lundorstand that it is customary for the 
President to windup the annual discussion of the Financial liudgot. But I am 
quite sure that my colleagues in this Council to-day will not expect many 
remHrks on the matter from a President who has been in office for only a week. 

I should Kke, however, to say that it is a matter of sorrow to me to find that 
the finances of Bengal are not in a more prosperous condition. I cannot say 
that it is a matter to me of disappointment, for it is inevitable after a period 
of severe famine, a great earthquake, and precautions against pestilence, 
that the Province should be in straitened circumstances. But I hope wo are 
now at the beginning of a more favourable series of seasons, tmd that as the 
year goes on, we shall find ourselves approaching another budget ivith 
lightened responsibilities and with increased hopes of financial receipts. 
Speaking of famine, I should like to speak here as the rci)resenttitivo 
till a very few days ago of the Government of India, and to mention 
my admiration of the courage and care and economy with which the 
famine of Bengal was fought. It was not so fought in Bengal alone, but 
tliroughout India. 1 do believe that the famine generally was administered 
with more economy and more efficiency than any previous famine of the 
century. It ought to have been so, because we had before us the itjsults 
of experience carefully tabulated, carefully summarised, and carefully anunged 
for the conduct of succeeding administrators. 1 congratulate the Province on 
its being free from famine now, and I congratulate ourselves on having 
more hopeful and more pleasant prospects before us. I listened with the 
greatest interest to the criticisms of the non-official members of this Council, 
and 1 hasten to acknowledge the moderation and courtesy with which all tliAe 
criticisms were advanced. If I have one remark to make about them, it would 
be to say that I regret the absence from them of any suggestions of greater 
economy in the administration of the Provinco. The prf)jects for the 
cxpcnditui’e of money which are placed before the Government by noii-eflicial 
bodies and by officials are countless, and the difficulty is to oliniinato from them 
those projects which are of the most pressing urgency as those to which we 
are limited by the conditions of finance. And I sball hope that next year we 
may receive from tho non-official members of this Council those suggestions 
as to greater economy in administration which w'e may reasonably hope to 
receive from them. That is a direction in which criticisui is of the very 
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greatest value, because it is a form of criticism which I am justified in saying 
from luy exjjorienco with the Government of India and of Local Governments 
is extremely rare. 

Looking down the list of projects of expenditure in the Province of Bengal 
this year, which I have been particularly pleased to see, I was sorry to hear 
no mention whatever about them in the course of the discussion. For example, 

I j)lace great weight upon the projects for the improvement of the appliances 
of the Medical College. 1 believe tliis to be of the first importance for the 
improvement of the instruction which our young students get there. Next to 
that 1 shall ])ut the charges for the improvement of the Campbell Hospital, the 
hosjjital for the poor in Calcutta. I visited that hospital last year, and it was 
a matter of niiicli satisfaction to me to find that a very considerable sum has 
been allotted in this budget for the improvement of that hospital. Then 
1 hoped that we should have had some acknowledgment from the hon'ble 
non-ofiicial mcinbtrs who have spoken as regards the contribution that has 
been made for the suppoi-t of the Eden Hostel. It is a project of the very 
deei)est importance for the w^elfare of young students who come to Calcutta, 
for tlieij’ preservation and protection from the immoral influences wdiich 
must beset them in a groat city like this. TJiere is one other matter in which 
I take great j)ersonal ini crest, and to which a good deal of reference has been 
made in the course of the discussion, and that is the allotment made for 
the improvement of technical education. Last year I visited the College at 
Sibpur, and cuine away greatly impressed. There is no institution of the 
kind which 1 have seen in any other part of India w^hich approaches the Sibpur 
Engineering College, and 1 am sure that if any Hon'ble Member who spoke 
about it had personally visited Sibpui’ College, he would have been gratified to 
kno>v that every student wdio passed out of it receives immediate employment of 
some kind or other. 1 had something to do in the Central Provinces with agricul- 
tural classes in one way or another, and although no special efforts were made 
by the administration there to further the interests of the students, there was 
never any diflicnlty in the students getting employment. With reference to 
the question of the Subordinate Forest Service, I shall be much obliged to 
the Hon’ble Member who spoke of them if he would interest himself in 
getting a class of suitable native candidates for that service. It was tried in 
the Ccnti-al Provinces, a large part of the area of which consist of forests and 
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junglOf and I exhausted attempts to ioduce native gentlemen to enter service in 
the Forest Department. They did not meet with success, the reason being 
that the pay was not very attractive, and that the climate is extremely bad. 
My efforts failed there, but if hon’blo gentlemen who belong to this country 
can induce the natives of Bengal to enter classes for the study of forestry, I 
shall give them the most hearty encouragement myself. The Ilon’ble Mr. Risley 
has taken out of my mouth remarks which I intended to make in reference 
to the water-supply of Bengal, lie has told you that it was the earnest desire 
of Sir Alexander Mackenzie to give every possible aid towards the improvement 
of the supply of pure water in the villages ol the country. A sdieme has been 
so far formulated that it has received the warm approval of the Government of 
India, and will be carried still further forward in a very short time. It is 
essential that measures of that kind should be undcn-taken in a systematic and 
methodical way. A scheme has been prepared, and I ho])e to be able before 
another twelve months are over to make some effort in that direction.^’ 

SALT BILL. 

The Hoii’ble Mr. Grimlrt moved for leave to introduce a Bill to amend 
the Salt Law in -Bengal. Ho said ; — 

Having regard to the fact that a largo amount of the time of 
the Council lias been occupied in carrying on the discussion on the 
Financial Statement, I do not propose to explain at any length to-day 
the reasons which make this measure necessary. I shall, therefore, confine 
myself to a brief statemeiit of chief objects of the Bill. First, it is 
proposed to do away with the restrictions of the Rawana system, which must 
necessarily transfer the salt trade and tend to increase the price of salt to the 
consumer. Another object is to provide for the resumption by the Government 
of Bengal of the administration of the Salt Department in Orissa from the 
Government of Madras, and the re-organisation of the controlling staff on a legal 
basis, while the third and last object is to introduce certain changes in the law 
which the experience of the past has shown to be necessary for the safeguarding 
of the revenue. I cannot claim to bo the author of this Bill which has come 
to me from the hands of the Hon’ble Mr. Risley who has hitheiDo had charge 
of it, hut in assuming the duty and the responsibility of conducting the Bill 
through the Council, I have to say that I am entirely in accord with its 
principles and its provisions. The Bill will be circulated to the Members of 
the Council, and at our next meeting, I propose to give a full account of the 
circumstances which have given rise to the measure. 

• The Motion was put and agreed to. 
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EXTENSION OF THE POLICE ACT, V OF 1861, TO CALCUTTA AND 

SUBURBS. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Pratt presented the report of the Select Committee on 
the Bill to extend certain portions of the Police Act, V of 1861, to the Town and 
Suburbs of Calcutta. He said : — 

‘‘We have seen no reason to alter the Bill as it was introduced in 
Council except in one particular, and that is referred to in paragraph 
2 of our Report which says : — ‘ A disturbance in an area i)roclaimed 
under the Bill may be brought about by or with the assistance of inhabitants 
of some other area.’ This certainly was the result of actual experience during 
the Tallah riots last year. Between 70 and 80 persons were arrested on that 
occasion and j)rosccuted to conviction ; and it was found from their own 
admissions, as well as from the result of independent enquiries, that a majority 
of those persons came from areas outside the scene of actual disturbance. 
Moreover it was apprehended at one time that large bodies of men from 
the jute mills, both up and down the river, would come into Calcutta and 
swell the number of the rioters. Happily that danger was averted, but still 
it must be borne in mind as a possible feature in any future disturbance. 
The report, tlicrcfore, in paragraph 2 says fui’ther: — ‘We have therefore, fol- 
lowing a precedent set by a Bill recently introduced in the Bombay Legislative 
Council, made some additions to the Schedule to this Bill with the object of 
authorizing the recovery from inhabitants of such other area of compensation 
awarded to persons who have suffered from their nnsconduct.’ Beyond this 
we do not propose to go. We do not ask that these persons coming from areas 
oiltside the area actually disturbed should be called on to contribute towards 
the pay of the additional police quartered in the disturbed area. All we ask 
is that inhabitants of areas who have gone forth from their own areas to the 
place of disturbance for the purpose of joining in the disturbance should be 
liable to contribute towards the compensation of persons injured by their 
misconduct, injuries which are brought about very largely by the active associ- 
ation of these individuals with the mob. I only further desire to invite tlie 
attention of Hon’blo Members to the appendix to our report which 1 believe 
is calculated to afford useful assistance in studying the provisions of this Bill.” 

The Council was adjourned to Saturday, the 23rd instant. 

Calcuti'A 


Tbe IGth June, 1898, 


.1 


F, G. WIGLET, 

Off. Asst. Sesy. to the Govt, of Bengal, , 
* Legislative Dept. 
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Ahitraet of the Proceedings of the Council of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
aeeembled for the purpose of making Laws and Regulations under the provieions 
of the Indian Councils Acts, 1861 and 189it, 


The Council met at the Council Chamber on Saturday, the 23rd April 
1898. 


IJrtBtnt: 


The Hon’ble Sm John Woodburn, k.c.8.i., Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
presiding. 

The Hon’ble Sir Charles Paul, K.c.r.B., Advocate-General of Bengal. 

The Hon’ble H. H. Eisley, c.i.e. 

The Hon^ble Rai Durga Gati Banerjea Bahadur, c.i.e. 

The Hon^ble Nawab Syud Ameer Hobsein, c.i.e. 

The Hon’ble M. Finucane, c.s.i. 

The Hon’ble W. B. Oldham, c.i.e. 

The Hoii’ble R. B. Buckley. 

The Hon’ble W. II. Grimley. 

The Hon’ble Sahibzaua Mahomed Bakhtyar Shah, c.i.e. 

The Hon’blc M. C. Turner. 

The Hon’ble Norendra Nath Sen. 

The Hon’blo Saligram Singh. 

The Hon’ble Kali Charan Banerjee. 

The Hon’ble Surendranath Banerjee. 

SALT BILL. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Grimley introduced the Bill to amend the Salt Law in 
Bengal, and moved that it be read in Council. He said : — 

“I have now the honour to introduce tho Bill to amend the Salt Law 
and to move that it be read in Council. 

‘‘It has already been stated that one of the objects of the Bill is the abolition 
of the Rowana system, and as there may possibly be some Members of this 
Council who are unacquainted with the arrangements for the administration of 
Salt Revenue in Bengd, I will redeem my promise and give some account of 
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the system, describing its origin, how long it has been in existence, the manner 
in wliicb it operates, the part of the country affected by it, and the special 
circumstances that render its continuance no longer necessary. The supply 
•f salt to Bengal in the past has been derived partly from foreign importations 
and partly from home manufacture, though the latter source is practically 
extinct. Until 1863 Government had the monopoly of manufacture, the 
districts on the sea-board of the Bay of Bengal being divided into salt agencies. 
The salt makers received advances, and stipulated to deliver tlieir salt, when 
manufactured, to the agent, at a price agreed upon, and the agents stored 
the salt and sold it to wholesale dealers at a price fixed from year to year 
by the Government; but in 1864, under pressure from salt merchants in 
England, it was d(‘cided to abandon the monopoly altogether, and to leave > 
the salt trade to private enterprise under a system of excise. The salt factories 
wore Hcatten^d over large areas of coast country, all mor(‘ or less impreg- 
nated with brine, along th(‘ Bay of Bengal from the southern extremity of 
the Chittagong district on the cast to tlie south-western extremity of the 
Chilka Lake, in the district of Ihiri, on the west side of the Buy. In addition 
to the jinssibility of imported suit being smuggled from Khi]>s, there was 
the doiibh^ danger of illicit maimlncture in tin' salifeious tracts, and of 
smuggling from tlic munerous salt factories; and to guard against tliis a large 
preventive force was maintained, and, as a further safeguard, a plan was 
adopted which necosfeitated the purchaser of a consignment of salt above the 
insignificant quantity of five seers, after jiayment of duty, obtaining a protec- 
tive document termed a rowana, and also required him to convoy the 
salt to its destination by a siiecified route, and while within certain defined 
limits, coiiteriniiious, more or less, with the salt-producing districts, to 
tender his rowann for the inspection of preventive ofiicers posted at various 
pass stations on the way. On reaching his destination, he had to report 
the arrival of tho salt to the preventive officer, who issued retail rowanas 
to cover the transport of any salt sold, until the entire batch was disposed 
of. 1 his system was directed against the three forms of smuggling already 
mentioned, and so long as it was worked under close supervision and with 
an adequate establishment, there is no doubt that it served tho purpose for 
which it was intended, especially in tho prevention of smuggling from 
the manufacturing grounds. But since the early days of rowanas, the 
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circumstances of salt-supply and the conditions of the salt trade have 
undergone important changes, and the working of the r(»wann systoiu lias 
been very much modified in consequence. Imported salt is now the main source 
of supply, and homo manufacture, which was mostly confined to Orissa, iuis 
entirely ceased. The rowana system was withdrawn from Orissa in 188o witli- 
out any harmful results, and the salt limits have been gradually contracted 
. (‘Isewhere. In addition to tliis, the system of bonding salt in jnivato bonded 
warehouses in the inufassal has been extended, and furtlier changes may 
be expected on the completion of the East Coast Itailway. Formerly the 
I’ules wore very stringent: the sales were checked hy a special preventive force, 
and it was the practice to tost the quantities of s,dt^nontioned in the rowana by 
measuring the contents of the boat at certain stations on t)»o line of riaito, but 
this practice was abandoned, as it led to extortion; later on in 1803, the 8]>ecial 
pri'ventive force bocnine merged in tlie Bengal 1‘olice, and tliou;:h it wasinttaided 
that tiie new constabulary should be maintained in such forc<* as to jauvide for 
the (dlicient jierforinanco of salt duties, yet, in later years, when sweejang 
reductions were made in the police force, the pruning knife was lilxavdly ajiplied 
to the preventive branch, and only a very small portion of tlio force was r<‘({unod 
I'ortliose duties, tlic tliana estubJishments being cut down to tlio niiniiuiim )e(|ni]cd 
to deal with ordiiiaiy crime. Formerly also a wholcMile ni(‘rciian1 wishing to sell 
any salt was obliged in eviay instance to run to tlu* suit station with a loi,g 
note of the })articulars of the sale and to a]q>ly for a jia^s; Init he is now' liiins(>]f 
empowered to issue such passes in the form of retail rowaiias, and is only 
reijiurod to submit a monthly statement of sales to the Collector, or the m‘artst 
})o]ico. Tlicse retail rowaiias are of two kinds, the atrufi'O and the 
charchitti, each covering quantities up to 100 raauiids, tlio former being used 
to protect salt which is intended to be convoyed beyond the limits of tlic 
jmlice-station within which it may be stored, and the latter to iirotect salt 
kept for sale within those limits. There is also in the district of Backorgunge 
a sub-charchitti, used to protect quantities up to five maunds only. The sub- 
mission of monthly returns of sales by holders of rowanas, both wholesale and 
retail, was intended to show whether the revenue was being defrauded or 
not, and to attract attention to that part of the country wheie illicit practices 
prevailed. The idea was to trace every particle of salt from the ship or the 
manufactory to the hands of the consumer. Theoretically the system is perfect, 
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but under o changing conditions of salt administration, it has been found im- 
practicable to carry it out with any degree of accuracy, and without seriously 
htimporing tlio salt trade. Within recent years a full enquiry has been made 
into the working of the rowana system by Mr. Ashton, an officer belonging to the 
Balt Department of the North-Western Provinces, and his report unmistakeably 
indicates that the system has no longer any protectional or statistical use. His 
conclusions are (1) that it is not worked effectively, (2) that it affords no protection 
to the salt rovonuo from illicit manufacture, and (3) that the returns of consump- 
tion under it arc untrustworthy, as the salt-traders can ro manipulate statistics as 
to screen illicit manufacture and the trade in untaxed salt. The possibility of 
making use of retail rowanas as a cloak to cover illicit transactions is clearly 
demonstrated. Mr. Ashton therefore recommended the abolition of the rowana 
system. This proposal, however, had already been anticipated by the Hon’ble 
Mr. Lyall, Member of the Board of Revenue, who, in October 1893, minuted 
in favour of abolition, and it may not be out of place to mention that I 
myself, as far back as 1875, when Secretary to the Board, after a careful 
study of the subject, formed the opinion that thero was no special advantage 
in retaining the sy^tom. Again in 1888 in an unofficial communicaticn I wrote 
am not in favour of half measures, and should bo inclined to tr}’’ the experi- 
ment of cntii oly abandonitig the rowana system, and to leave salt, whether im- 
ported or locally mauufacturod, free and unfettered by any further supervision 
after it has once paid duty and passed the customs or excise barrier, confining 
protective measures, strengthened if need be, to the places of import, manufac- 
ture and storage. In this way the rowana system, which has been termed the 
second line of defence, would disappear, and only the first line of defence 
would remain, namely, the preventive force concentrated at the head^quarters 
of salt operations.’ 

*‘In past years smuggling was chiefly confined to the manufacturing areas, 
and the rowana system, when first introduced, was obviously intended to check 
this, the quantity of imported salt being at that time very limited, but now that 
licit manufacture has ceased and the area affected has been excluded 
from the operation of the rowana system, so far as retail rowanas are concerned, 
it cannot be said that the system is in any way required there. The restric- 
tions which it imposes on the movements of salt are a serious impediment 
to the course of trade, which must tend to increase the price of salt to the 
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consumer. About 28,000 wholesale rowanas, and nearly two lakhs of blank forms 
for atrafee rowanas, charchitties and sub-charchitties are yearly issued to the 
salt merchant, and when we consider the time and trouble necessary’’ to the 
prompt obtaining of these passes, and the services of the men employed in 
the transaction, to say nothing of the fees and stomp duties, it* will be 
readily conceived how much the trade is handicapped. The system is out 
of date and as a statistical record of the distribution of salt is not to be relied 
upon, while the check which it provides against smuggling from shipboard 
can be arranged for in other ways, and section 12 of the Bill has been framed 
to allow of this being done. The section, I may here remark, will also 
enable provision to be made for the collection of information eorro8])onding 
to that now afforded by wholesale rowanas, showing the quantity of salt 
intended for despatch to various districts. There is now very little danger 
of any smuggling from ships in the river which cannot be controlled by 
the Customs preventive force. The salt traffic is mostly carried iri steamers, 
and it is idle to suppose that a steamer would stop in the river for the purpose 
of selling salt. Our sources of supply are (a) salt imported by sea into the two 
ports of Calcutta and Chittagong; (1) salt imported by land from Ganjain; 
(^) salt imported by land from the north-west ; and karkach salt manufactur- 
ed in Puri on the Chilka Lake. The rowana system is no longer applied to the 
last three forms of supply, and it may certainly be withdrawn, as far as 
imported salt is concerned, without risk, though protective documents of some 
kind will of course be required in order to ensure payment of the Government 
revenue and to protect the salt owner from molestation while in the river. 
There will be no difficulty in securing that full duty shall be paid on all salt 
imported by sea, cither at the time of unloading or of clearing from bond. 1 
was reading the other day that no great work was ever done by a system, and 
though I am not prepared to accept this as an infallible proposition, yet it is 
obvious that no good work can be expected from a system that is obsolete and 
moribund, and the time has certainly come for relegating the rowana system to 
the limbo of antiquated usages. 

“ The second object of the Bill is to enable the Government of Bengal to 
resume charge of the administration of the Salt Department in Orissa. 
The administration of salt revenue in Orissa was placed under the control of the 
Madras authorities in 1886-87. The entire management of the Orissa Salt 
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Department, including the preventive work in connexion with that Departmenit 
was taken over by them in February 1888. The main objocta of this arrange- 
ment were : — 

(i) The concentration and development of manufacture of karkach 

• or sun-dried salt. 

(ii) The abolition of the rowana system throughout Orissa, 

(iii) The gradual suppression of the manufacture of panga salt. 

(iv) The reorganization of the establishment by substituting for the 

agency of the Distiict Officers and the police a departmental staff 
for preventive and administrative work. 

The rowana system (at least as far as retail rowanas are concerned), which 
had been withdrawn from Puri in 1877, was, as noticed above, abolished in 
the rest of Orissa in 1885 ; and this step does not appear to have injured 
the revenue in any way. The licensed manufacture of panga has also been 
successfully suppressed in Orissa. But the manufacture of karkach salt 
from which a groat increase of revenue and a substantial reduction in 
the retail j)rico for salt was anticipated, has been found, owing to the weak- 
ness of the brine and the frequency of storms in the Orissa coasts, to be an 
unprofitable venture anywhere north of the Chilka Lake, The factories started 
on the Chilka for the manufacture of karkach salt under the direct system of 
management by Government have also failed to fulfil the expectations 
entertained about them, owing chiefly to the inferior quality of the salt turned 
out at those factories and to the difficult and expensive means necessary for 
its transit from the factories, on account of which it cannot compete on equal 
terms with the bettor quality of salt of the neighbouring Ganjam factories. 
The factories on the Chilka Lake have accordingly been closed lately by 
Government. 

“ The preventive establishment in Orissa has also been found to be very 
costly ; and it cannot be said that this costly establishment has done con- 
spicuously better work than the agency it replaced. 

In these circumstances, the administration of the Salt Department in Orissa 
has lately been retransferred to Bengal, and the work of administration has 
been actually resumed by the Government of Bengal, with effect from the 1st 
October, 1897, The Salt Department in Orissa is at present administenKl 
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under the Indian Salt Act, XII of 1882 ; and it is intended that this Bill, which 
repeals Act VII of 1864 which legalises rowanas, and is now in force in 
the whole of Bengal, except the Patna, Bhagalpur and Orissa Divisions and 
the town of Calcutta, should contain provisions which will cover the whole of 
Bengal, including Orissa; the saltpetre refineries in the Patna and Bhagalpur 
Divisions and in the town of Calcutta continuing to be worked under the 
Indian Salt Act. 

The third object of the Bill is to introduce certain changes in the law 
which experience has shown to be necessary in the interests of the salt revenue. 
I have already said that the time has come for abolishing the rowana system, 
but the removal of this restriction will render necessary the provision of 
other safeguards. 

The result of the enquiries made by Mr. Ashton in the coast districts of 
Bengal places it beyond a doubt that illicit manufacture is carried on on a large 
scale for the purpose of sale in certain parts, and more especially in the Sunder- 
buns tracts, which occupy a space of nearly 4,000 square miles of the 24-Par- 
ganas district. On this point I will let Mr. Ashton speak for himself. He 
writes thus — 

* 29. Salt U 0 ed formerly to be mado in coDsidorable quantities along the whole line 
of the Sundarbans, from the Bussunti river (about 10 milos below Port Canning) south-west- 
ward to Saugor Island. Sites of old salt works, indicated by heaps of broken red pottery, 
may be seen on both banks of the Mutlah river on the edg^ of the forest, and further to the 
south-west they are to be met with almost everywhere on the banks of the innumerable 
•reeks which intersect the dense jungle below the clearings. As I have already explained, 
the jungle of the section of the forest being dealt with is not of a kind which would render 
the manufacture of salt impracticable. Small clearings, natural or artificial, are namerous, 
salt effiorescence appears within the jungle itself where this is at all thin, and, even if this 
were not so, a space sufficient for a salt work could be cleared in a few hours. The soil 
is so extremely rich in saline matter that a clearing of a few hundred square yards only 
is amply sufficient to provide effiorescence for the working of a salt factory of oonsiderablo 
importance, and of course the supply of fuel is inexhaustible. With those facilities there is 
almost perfect immunity from capture, in fact, but very little chance of detection even, and 
a ready means of sending away large quantities of salt exists m the numerous boats which 
move about the creeks. Under these oiroumstanoes, it is not surprising to find that salt 
manufacture on a oonsidesable scale is carried on in these jungles. That this is so there is 
no doubt whatever, as I shall proceed to show. Salt is made on the Bussunti river south 
of Fort Canning, in Sundarban Lots Nos. 36, 37, 38 and 40 south-east of the Jainagar 
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polioe-fltation, in Lot No. 116 south of Muttrapur, in Lot No. 16 south of Kulpi, and in 
the jungles at the north of Saugor island; in fact, along the whole upper fringe of the 
section of the Sundarhans from the neighbourhood of Port Canning down to Baugor, a 
distance of about fifty miles in a straight line. I base this assertion on personal experience, 
the statements of the Police, information given to me by private individuals, and the wide 
area of country over which I found this salt beings sold in both the 24-Pargana8 and the 
Khulna districts. The manufacture and the trade are carried on in the most sacret manner. 
The factories are situate on the banks of creeks in the densest jungle, and can only be 
discovered by accident or by the help of guides. Around them are small clearings a 
few hundred square yards in extent, on which salt efflorescence, of a richness which 
allows of its being roughly scraped up to a depth of three to four inches, appears pto- 
fusely, and in the creeks close by and in the jungle around there are inexhaustible 
supplies of sea water and fuel. A jungle salt factory comprises a fumaoe for boiling 
down brine and one or more earthern filters. In constructing a fumaoe, two rough 
earthem walls, from two to throe feet apart, from throe to four feet in height, and from 
four to six feet in length, are built paralled to each other; and the space between 
them is roofed over in dome-shaped form with an admixture of stiff mud and twigs. 
Circular spaces, varying in number from four to eight, are left open in this domed 
roof, and upon those, small iron boilers, each about two feet in diameter, are placed 
for the purpose of boiling down brine. The earthen filters are eonstnictod in precisely 
the same way ns that which has been already described in connection with the Midnapore 
district, but are far larger, their diameter varying from six feet to as much as eight feet. 
Salt efflorosoonoe, from the surface of the clearing around the factory, having been 
lixiviated in these filters, the brine so obtained is boiled down in the iron boilers placed 
upon the circular open spaces in the dome-shaped roof of the fumaoe, a brisk fire of jungle 
fuel is kept up hotwooii the parallel walls, and as the salt precipitates in the boilers, it is 
scooped out of them and stored in a heap on the ground to drain and dry. The salt so 
produced is very like that produced in the Midnapore district, white and small in grain, 
not unlike Liverpool, hut of poorer colour and brilliancy and liable to absorb moisture. 
Each of the iron boilers used is said to turn out from a maund to a maund and-a-half per 
diem, and the quantity of salt produced daily on a factory with a fumaoe of eight boilers 
would therefore amount to from 8 to 12 maunds. In the case of factories situate 
near the clearings some salt is carried inland in head-loads, as there are no roads and no 
other means of carriage ; but the greater quantity is conveyed away in boats which come down 
the line of the Sundarbaus for the purpose and steal about the creeks in a most unobtrusive 
manner. From what has been said it will be apparent that the quantity of salt produced in 
the Sundarhans must be considerable and the trade important. The area over which it is openly 
sold would go to prove this. I found it selling openly by retail in the town of Jainagar about 
ten miles north of the Sundarhans, at Bhangorbat, within the limits of the Hurwa Police- 
station, and at Husainabad on the Esamati river far to the north-east on the border of the 
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Khulna district. About fifteen miles south of Husainabad I found it being sold wholesale at 
the mart of Hingulganj, on the Esaraati river in the 24-Pargana8 district and on the Khulna 
bordef. From Ilusainabad it i«i said to he carried up the Esamati river towards Basirhat ; 
and the Police informed me that they suspected that it was sent to the Kidderporo and 
Tollyganj markets on the outskirts of Cal(?utta. In the Khulna district, I found it selling 
within the jurisdiction of the Kaliganj, Asasuni and l*aikgncha police-stations, up to a i>oint 
about fifteen miles south-west of Khulua itself. This is a wide area, and the foot of the salt 
being on view without any attempt at concealment in so many permanent shops, in a country 
where there are so few of these, would go to show that its consumption is very widespread. 
The boats carrying it follow the lines of least resistance, so to speak, and as the river lines 
trend to the north-eastward, so the traces of the illio.t trade may bo noticed in the same direc- 
tion. I could not find any trace of the salt in the noighhourhood of Calcutta. It is said 
to be carried there in hags intermiiigh^d with bags of paddy, and if such a trade does exist, 
which is not unlikely, the salt probably passes up the llooghly river to areas beyond Salt 
Law limits. I found the salt selling both in a pure stale and also in admixture with 
Liverpool salt. In the Sundarbans it is said to sell at 2t st'ors per rupee, or Ps. 1-10-8 per 
maund, and a retail dealer at Asasuni in tho Khulna district told mo that it was obiainahlo 
at Husainahad in the 21-Pargaiias district at Ro. 1-14-0 per maund, and that he had 
purchased it at Ks. 2-8-0 per maund from boats pas.sing his village. As a general rule, 
this illicit salt is sold to cousunuTs at the same prl(‘i* as the duty paid article, and the lowest 
rate was Rs. 3-12-0 per maund retail. The trad<' i.-. a lucrative' one, and there is every reason 
to believe that it is financed and carried on by wlndesale d» uhrs who profess h) trade in duty- 
paid salt only, of which they keep small sloies in tludr shops to divert Busjiiciou, It 
could hardly be carried on to tho extent, that it is wen* it not for an organization 
of some .sort, as it is not only the settlors on the line of clearings who manufacture 
salt. Mon from tho inland country go down to tho »Siiiidarhans in not inoonsiderable 
numbers for the express purpose of w'orking salt factories. It was said by local resi- 
dents that from tho neighbourhood of Jaiuagar alone, some five hundord men, “Podbs** 
(low-caste Hindus) and Muhammadans go down to the Sundarbans every Boa'«on for the 
express purpose of working salt faetorics. Tlie iinplements required for such factories 
are cheap and few in number, iron boilers (sostiug Iroin Re. 1-8-0 to Rs. 2 each, two or 
three phowrahs, and a few earthen vessels for ewuT^ing brine. Even so, however, there must 
be some organization which arranges for adequate boat carriage at tinnly Bcasons and for 
the distribution of the salt over a wide area of country. The season for manufacture 
begins after the cessation of the monsoon, as soon as the heat of the stm has dried 
the jungle and salt efflorescence begins to appear. It continues throughout tho cold season, 
and until about April, with the greatest briskness. It then slackens somewhat, os the 
south wind and storms oblige boats to traverse river channels with caution, and the exception- 
ally high spring tides flood the jungle lands and cheek manufacture b3’’ obliterating salt 
efflorescence. Some factories are deserted at this season, hut at others work goes on during 
the intervals between spring tides, until tho fall of the first showers of tho monsoon. I have 
spoken of the safety with which this kind of manufactuie con be carried on. To avoid 
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being tedious I will relate briefly the eiperiences of three days in illustration. Coming 
down the Piali river, the launch anchored near Balaharnia, a small hamlet of seven houses, 
inhabited by Uriyas and Bengalis, and situate in a small, newly-formed clearing. On 
going ashore I found quantities of salt efflorescence scraped up all about the village, 
earthen filters were working in the jungle round iibout, and in some brushwood a little 
distance from the houses I found about ten seers of illicit salt in an earthen vessel, which 
the owner had evidently removed from his house on seeing the Police launch arrive. 1 had 
heard that a salt factory was being worked by thes^ villagers, but it was hopeless to look for 
it in the dense jungle without some definite indication. Next day the Police took me to see 
some salt factories which they had siized some months before. Going down the river channt l, 
we reached the mouth of a creek during the ehh, and the water was so shallow, and the 
current so strong that we had to wait for the flood. We went up the creek at last, could 
not find one cluster of factories, but found the second one owing to the jimgle having been 
out down, and then had to wait for the ebb in order to get back to the launch. Returning 
to Balaharnia, after being absent the whole day, I found that one of the men of the village, 
who had quarrelled with his fellows, was ready to show me the salt factory in the forest for 
a consideration. He led me about a mile into the jungles, and on the bank of a creek, and 
on the edge of a clcariug, I found o working salt factory with a large earthen filter eight 
feet in diameter, a furnace arranged for eight iron boilers and a platform on a neighbouiing 
tree as a retreat fro n tigers. There was no one at the factory, and the boilers had of 
course been removed. The factory was in regular work, and in fact salt had been 
produced that very day, as the traces sh'>wed. From what I saw^ it was clear that the 
manufacture within the houses was being carried on by the women and children, and that 
this jungle factory was the business of the men. On the third day I started to the 
south-westward with two Uriya wood-outters os guides to see some salt factories which 
were known to exist in that direction. The Police had visited some of them earlier 
in the season, but the jungle was so dense, and the creeks so numerous and so alike, 
that they were quite unable to act as guides. The Uriyas found one set of factories 
with difficulty, and it was apparent that salt had been made shortly before, as there were 
traces of it on the ground where it had been placed iu a heap to drain, and the fires were 
still alight in the furnaces. In searching for the second group of works, we lost ourselves 
in the maze of creeks and our guides failed us ; we had to force our way up a creek, with 
dense jungle almost meeting over our heads, towards a clearing in which there was a hamlet 
about two miles away ; from this hamlet we got a guide, n salt manufacturer himseK, who 
took us to the second group of factories, which was situate iu dense dwarf date jungle. 
These works were about fifty in number, and the ground about them was a perfect swamp 
owing to the spring tides having flooded tht' jungle. Returning, another group of salt 
factories was seen in a clearing on the hank of a river channel. We went down this channel 
at the close of the ebb, and could see nothing as we were twenty feet and more below the 
top of the bank. Returning, we came on the top of the flood, on a level with the jungle^ 
and were then able to see the clearing and the salt factories in it. These details will give an 
idea of the diffioulties in oonneotion with the detection of salt manufacture in the 
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bans. The manufaofcurers themselves work in perfect safety. The Police cannot reach 
them by way of the clearings to the northward without being noticed and warning being 
given ; and during the ebb boats cannot come up the creeks from the southward against the 
strong tidal current. Even if a surprise is affected, all the men have to do is to take the 
u'on boilers off the furnaces and disappear with them into the jungle. In such oases the 
Police have endeavoured to destroy the factories, but this has practically no* effect, as any 
damage done is repaired in a very short time. Even if the earthen filters and furnaces were 
to be entirely demolished, new ones could be constructed in a few hours.* 

“ Mr. Ashton estimates the loss of revenue from iliicit manufacture in the 
24-Pargana8 at lls 1,50,000, a sum which was arrived at by assuming that at 
least 500 men are engaged per six months in illicit manufacture, each working 
20 days a month, and making not less than a maund of salt per diem. Mr. 
Ashton’s enquiries have been tested by further investigations conducted by 
Mr. Ross, the Uommissioner of the Sundorbans, and by Babu Madhu Sudhan 
Chaudhari, Assistant Superintendent of Police. In the course of enquiries 
extending over 500 square miles, Mr. Ross discovered 21 factories, each fitted 
with from four to eight boilers' and his experiments showed that a six-boiler 
factory was capable of turning out 3-^ maunds of salt a day, and it is patent 
that these boilers wore not intended to produce salt for more potty home 
consumption This officer’s report derives especial value from the fact that he 
had at first been rather sceptical about the existence of illicit manufacture on a 
large scale, and seemed to consider that Mr. Ashton had over-estimated its 
extent, but when he came to investigate the matter personally ho formed a 
difiTorent opinion. Babu Madhu Sudhan Chaudhari travelled over 700 miles of 
the Sundorbans and came across seven big centres of illicit manufacture in which 
there were as many as 186 factories^ in working order, of the type described 
by Mr. Ashton, and he further reports that ho received authentic information 
from eye-witnesses that in 12 other centres manufacture was carried on in open 
factories from November to April by professional manufacturers for the purpose 
of trade. It is difficult to say with any accuracy what the loss of revenue 
is from this manufacture, it is estimated by different observers at from 1 J lakh 
to 6 lakhs of rupees, but it is evident that it must be very considerable from 
the reports already mentioned and also from the fact that the consumption of 
salt in the tbanas where illicit manufacture goes on is far below the average. 

** Illicit manufacture is also believed to be carried on to some extent in 
the districts of Midnapore and Chittagong. 

It has accordingly been decided to employ in the coast districts of Bengal 
such a preventive establishment as will be able to deal effectively with the illicit 
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dealin^^R in salt by striking at the very root of illicit manufacture. Such an 
establislimoiit is intended to be permanently entertained in the 24-Pargana8 
and the districts in Orissa, but it is also proposed to employ a email establishment 
tentatively to prevent smuggling and illicit dealings in salt that may be pre- 
valent in the disti’icts of Chittagong, Midnaporo, Backergunge and Khulna. 

“ It will bo useless, however, to employ these establishments unless the law 
is strengthened in sucli a way as to enable the officers em})loyod to deal effectively 
with persons who make an improper use of salt-earth in defraud of the revenue. 
Power is, therefore, taken in the Bill to enable the Local Government to regulate 
and limit the excavation, collection, possession and sale of salt-earth in specified 
areas in sulifcTous tracts. It is not intended to interfere with the poorer classes 
who niay nifikc use of small quantities of salt-earth which tliey may find at their 
very doors for cheapening domestic consumption. It has always been, I rejoice 
to say and will, 1 um confident, continue to be, the policy of Government to deal 
leniently with such j)ers()ns, but the persons against whom the provisions of the 
Bill are directed are those who collect large quantities of salt-earth in order to 
inanul'acturc panga salt for sale, and the traders who purchase such salt 
and make huge profits from the sale of it. The Bill has been circulated, 
and has been r(‘vised with reference to the opinion received which are, on the 
whole, favoui’ublo, and I have now to move that it be read in Council. 

The Motion was put and agreed to. 

The Bill was read acciordingly. 

EXTENSION OF THE I’OLICE ACT*V OF 1861, TO CALCUTTA AND 

SUBURBS. 

riio Ilon’blo Mu. Findcank, with the leave of the Council, postponed till 
the next meeting the following motions standing in his name, namely — ‘‘ that 
tlie Keport on the Bill to extend certain portions of the Police Act, V of 1861, 
to the Town and Suburbs of Calcutta, bo taken into consideration, and that 
the clauses of the Bill be considered in the form recommended by the Select 
Committee,” and “that the Bill, as amended, be passed.” 

The Council adjounied to Saturday, the 30th April 1898. 

Calcutta; . F q WIGLEY, 

The 17th JmCj ISM. ) Offg. Seeg. to the Govi. of Bengal, 

Legislaiice Deparimtnt, 


— 5»nn ‘in fl_Qa 



Ahiiraet of iho Proceedings of the Council of the Lieutenant- Governor of Bengal^ 

aseemUedfor the purpose of making Laws and Regulations under the provisions 

of the Indian Councils Acts^ 1861 and 1892. 

The Council met at the Council Chamber on Saturday, the 30th April, 
1898. 

5 r c 0 c n t : 

The Hoh’ble Sie John Woodbuen, e.c.s.i., Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
presiding. 

The Hon’ble Sie Chaeles Paul, k.c.i.e., Advocate-General of Bengal. 

The Hon’ble H. H. Risley, c.i.e 

The Hon’ble Rai Duega Gati Baneejea, Bahadue, c.i.e. 

The Hon’blo Nawab Syud Ameee Hossein, c.i.e. 

The Hon’ble M. Finucane, c.s.i. 

The Hon’ble W. B. Oldham, c.i.e. 

The Hon’ble R. B. Buckley. 

The Hon’ble W. H. Geimley. 

The Hon’ble Sahibzada Mahomed Bakhtyae Shah, c.i.e. 

The Hon’ble M. C. Tuener. 

The Hon’ble Norendra Nath Sen. 

The Hon’ble Saligra^i Singh. 

The Hon’blo Kali Charan Baneejee. 

The Hon’ble Surendeanath Baneejee. 

The Hon’ble Jatea Mohan Sen. 

CONSTRUCTION OF BUNDS. 

The Hon’ble Babu Surendeanath Baneejee asked — 

Is the Government aware that Tauzi No. 880, Chuddo Hazari, a mahal 
situate in the Contai sub division of the district of Midnapore, has been per- 
manently settled with the proprietors of Jullamutha Estate, and that Tauzi 
No,2720,Mutas Kaleender Balushye, has been settled with the same proprietors, 
one of the conditions entered in the potla being that the proprietors will have 
the privilege of constructing hunds with a view to reclaim the lands and bring 
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them under cultivation ? Is it the case that in contravention of such a condition, 
a Notification, No. 243 of the 8th December, 1896, has been issued, prohibiting 
the construction of bunds in the tracts between the sea-dyke and the Bay of 
Bengal, where these lands lie, with the result that the proprietors have been put 
to heavy loss every year, as they are prevented from bringing these lands 
under cultivation ? 

The Hon’ble Mr. Finucane replied:— 

Mahal Chaddo Hazari, bearing tauzi No. 880 in the Midnapore 
Collectorate, was permanently settled with the proprietors of the Jalamutha 
Estate; there is no condition in the kabuliyat that the proprietor will have 
the right to construct bunds ; there is a condition that if bunds are required 
they must bo paid for by the proprietor and not by Government. Mahal 
Mutas Kaloendar Balushye, bearing tauzi No. 2720, was temporarily settled 
with the same proprietor from 1st April, 1887 to 31st March, 1898 ; the lease, the 
term of which has expired, contained no reference to bunds. It is correct 
that a Notification No. 243 of the 8th December, 1896, was issued proposing to 
extend the provisions of clause (^), section 76 of the Embankment Act over 
an area between the sea-dyke and the Bay of Bengal, and prohibiting 
the erection of any new embankment or addition to any existing one. The 
Notification was issued under the powers vested in the Lieutenant-Governor 
under the Embankment Act, and was necessitated in the interests of the tract 
of country some 1,000 square miles in extent behind the sea- dyke, the drainage 
from which passes by sluices through the dyke, and so by channels across 
the foreshore to the sea. If the foreshore were enclosed by embankments 
to the exclusion of the tides, the scour from which at present keep these chan- 
nels from silting, the channels would fill up, resulting in the vast area 
behind the sea-dyke becoming water-logged. It has not been possible within 
the time available to have the necessary local enquiry to ascertain how the lands 
of the two mahals in question lie in relation to the area covered by the Noti- 
fication referred to, but it is not thought that the foreshore lands, which 
are subject to -the action of the tides, could ever have been of value to the 
proprietor; while, as has been explained, it is not possible to allow them to be 
enclosed and cultivated without resulting damage to a much larger tract of 
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country. The poKoy of discouraging the construction of hinds in the area 
covered by the Notification is in accordance with the recommendations of the 
Committee who were appointed in 1889 to consider the effect and causes of the 
fioods in the Midnapore district. The immediate cause of the Notification was 
the construction of a ring embankment which obstructed twelve of the water- 
courses referred to.” 

The Hon’ble Babu Surendranath Banerjee asked— 

(a) Is the Government aware that about a year ago Rani Hari Priya 
Debi, eight-anna proprietor of the Jullamutha Estate, submitted a memorial to 
Government to allow her to construct bundsy and that no order has yet been 
passed upon the memorial ; and that Babu Bhupendranarain Roy, the other 
eight-anna proprietor of the Julamala Estate, submitted a petition to the 
Collector of Midnapore as Superintendent of embankments in that district, 
praying that he may be allowed to construct bunds as provided for by Govern- 
ment when making the settlement, and that no order has yet boon passed upon 
tlie memorial ? 

(b) Will the Government be pleased to pass early orders on the memorials, 
so that the proprietors may not be subjected to further heavy losses in the 
future ? 

The Hon’ble Mr. Finucane replied - 

It is correct that Rani Ilari Priya Debi submitted a memorial to Gov- 
ernment for permission to construct embankments on her estate ] it is also 
correct that Babu Bhupendranarain Roy submitted a similar petition to the 
Collector of Midnapore, upon which the Superintending Engineer has recently 
reported. 

“ {h) The matter, which is a difficult and complicated one, is still under 
consideration, but as at present advised, Qtjvernment can hold out no hope to the 
petitioners of the possibility of acceding to their requests.” 

The Hon’ble Babu Surendranath Banerjee asked:— 

Is the Government aware that the Executive Engineer of Balasore 
has been prosecuting the land-holders within the prohibited area before the 
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Criminal Courts with a view to prevent them from constructing petty lunds^ 
and is it the case that convictions in these cases have been upset on appeal 
either by the Sessions Judge or the High Court? Will the Government be 
pleased to lay on the table a list of the number of such proprietors with the 
result of the criminal prosecutions instituted against them before the Sub- 
divisional Magistrate and the result on appeal or revision ? 

The Hon’ble Mr. Finucane replied : — 

“ Government is not at present in possession of complete information 
as to the number of criminal prosecutions instituted by the Executive 
Engineer of Balasore or as to the result of them on appeal or revision. It is 
understood that cases have been instituted under the provisions of the law, 
where amicable negotiations had failed. Further enquiry will be made on the 
subject.” 

The Hon’ble Babu Surendranath Banerjee asked — 

Is the Government aware that the entire portion of the Majamutha 
Estate, which is held under the direct management of Government, has been 
excluded from the prohibitory tract, and will the Government state why 
this indulgence has been shown to the Government, and why the pro- 
prietors of private properties have been debarred from it ? 

The Hon’ble Mr. Finucane replied ; — 

*‘Itwas considered necessary to extend the prohibition of the Noti- 
fication only to such areas as were within one mile of any drainage channel, 
beyond which distance it was not considered that the prejudicial effect of 
embankments upon the water-courses would be operative. The lands of the 
Majnamutha estate fall beyond the limit prescribed, and were not therefore 
included in the Notification. In any case Government would not erect embank- 
ments which would be injurious, and it would be unnecessary for Government 
by notification to prohibit itself from doing what it had no intention of 
doing,” 
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The Hon’ble Babu Sueendkanath Banerjee asked- 


1 have the hoeour to call attention to the obserrations noted in 

the margin which occur in para- 
graph 20* of the Government 
Resolution on the re-organisation of 
the Education Department, dated 
the 26lh March, 1897, and to ask 
what steps, if any, have been taken 
for giving efPect to the intentiens 
of the Government for improving 
the position of officers in the lower 
classes of the Provincial Service of 
the Education Department, * and if 
not, whether, having regard to the < 
savings effected by the re-organi- 
sation scheme, will the Govern- 
ment bo pleased to give full effect 
to the intentions of Sir Alexamler Mackenzie in this respect ? 


• The Iiicutenant-fiovernorno’ir sanctions the introduc- 
tion of the now scheme with effect from Ist August, 
1896. His Honour observes that, owing to the narrow- 
ness of the scale of the I’rorincial Servue, as compared 
with existing salaries, the prospect of oflicors in the 
lower classes are very discoursging. For instance, officers 
now placed in class VI on Ks. '^50 uf the service are all 
in class III (Kb 200—20—300) of the existing Borrioe, 
and before th'*y can ract ive any increase of pay, they 
must rise to the top of class VI, and then move slowly 
to the top of class V. He also observes that the Pro- 
vincial Service of other Proriiic's are practically devoid 
of class VIII on Ks. 160. Sir Alexander Maekenaio 
regrets this state of things, and, with a view to improving 
the prospects of Provincial Service offieora, he proposes 
at an early date to consider whether something may not 
be dene by assigning a greater number of appointments 
to some of the intermediate classes. • 


The Hon’ble Mu. Finucane replied : — 

“ The Provincial Educational Service was benefltted by the ro-organiaation 
scheme to the extent of some Rs. 00,000. a year. Sir Alexander Mackenzie 
submitted proposals to the Government of India by which further benefits 
would be conferred on the lower grades of that service, but the Government 
of India were unable to grant further concessions.” 


The Hon'ble Babu Sueendkanath Banerjee asked— 

Will the Government be pleased 'to state (a) how many vacancies have 
occurred in the different grades of the Provincial Service since the date of the 
re-organisation ; (>) how many vacancies in the 6lh and rth classes have been filled 
up by promotions from the Subordinate Service, how many by appointments of 
outsiderB and how many by promotions of officers in the VII md VIII da^ 
respectively of the Provincial Service; (c) whether this practice ofappomting 
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outsiderB and promoting from the subordinate ranks has not materially pre- 
judiced the pr</8pects of officers in these two classes ; {d) whether, considering 
the block that exists, Government thinks it desirable to grant any extension to* 
officers who have already attained their 55 years and to promote officers in the 
Subordinate Service to Provincial posts, to the detriment of officers already 
in that service; (c) whether if the exigencies of the service make such promotions 
unavoidable, will the Government be pleased to place officers thus promoted 
to the last class of the Provincial Service with personal allowances equal 
to the difPerence of their pay and that of class VIII of that service, without 
superseding those who are already in the Provincial Service ? 


The Hon’ble Mb. Finucane replied:— 

The vacancies which have occurred in the different grades of 
the Provincial Service since the date of re-organisation are— 1 in class I ; 
2 in class III ; 2 in class IV ; 2 in class V ; 6 in class VI ; 3 in class VII 
. and 3 in class VIII. These vacancies in the several classes include those 
which arose from deaih, retirement and promotion. 

The vacancies mentioned above imply 12 vacancies in class VI; of 
these none has been filled up by promotion from the Subordinate Service, three 
have bden filled up by the appointment of native gentlemen who were outsiders, 
to the vacancies caused by the retirement from the Indian Service of Sir Alfred 
Croft and Messrs. Ewbank and Stack, and another outsider will take the place 
of Mr. Robson, who has been transferred to the Punjab. The remainder either 
have been or will be filled by promotions from class VII. The vacancies in 
class VII, as implied by the figures given in answer to (a) would be 15 . These 
must be reduced by the four outsiders ; so that they come to 1 1* in all ; of these 
three have been filled by the appointment of officers from the Subordinate 
Service. The remainder either have been or will be filled up by promotions from 
class VIII. 

“(tf) The practice of ^appointing outsiders’ existed under the old system 
and cannot be altogether avoided if the efficiency of the Department is to be 
maintained. There have been three cases of promotion from the subordinate 
ranks. These have been, treated as exceptional cases. Two of the officers 
had been selected by Sir Alfred Croft for special preferment in the former 
Subordinate Service, and would have found a place in the Province Servm 
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had the re-organisation taken place at a somewhat later date. » It was thought 
right that they should take the places in the Provincial list according to the 
relative positions formerly held in the former Subordinate Service by those into 
whose ranks they were being admitted. The third officer stood next to these ‘ 
twOj and it was thought right that he should receive similar treatment. It has 
been ruled that if an Officer is in future promoted from the Subordinate to 
the Provincial list, he shall be placed at the bottom of the class corresponding 
in pay to that which, as a Subordinate Service Officer, he bad been receiving. 
Instances of this kind will be rare. 

) As regards extensions of service to officers who have attained the ago 
of 55, the Government is bound by the orders contained in Article 503 of the 
Civil Service Regulations, which, on financial grounds, discountinanco the com- 
pulsory retirement of an efficient officer, except for special reasons. 

^^{e) For financial reasons it is not possible to act upon the suggestion 
made by the Hon’blo Member.” 

The Hon’ble Babu Surendranath Banerjee said : — 

1 have the honour to call attention to the remarks noted in the margin 

•The principles upon which appointments recruited Contained in the 7th paragraph* 
for in India are to be clussed in the Prorincial or in the of the Resolution of the Govom- 
Subordinate Service are mcnt of India, dated the 23rd 

( 1 ) th.t the line between the two seryices will bo j, jggg 
drawn rather according tothe nature of the oflice held ^ . i i 

Ihsu aceording to pay i ““"7 office™ teaching general sub- 

( 3 ) that generally Professors Inspectors and Joint and jccts and how many teaching 
Assistant Inspectors are to be included in the Provincial languages have not been 

‘Service; and Deputy Inspectors, Head Masters of ^ , , . . i a 

diatriit schools and officers of lower rank in the Subordi- included lu the Provincial Service ; 
nate Service, Ac., Ac. {h) whether tho last four appoint* 

ments of class VIII {vide Resolution No. 1244, dated the 2Gth March, 1898, 
of the Government of Bengal) are not new appointments not originally includ- 
ed in the assigned number 107 of the Provincial Service sanctioned by the 
Government of India ; (c?) if they are new, whether it would not be more 
oonsiatent with the spirit of the Government Resolution quoted above to 
create four additional posts in that service, having regard to its subsequent in- 
creased needs which were not contemplated before ; (d) whether the present 
arrangement has not seriously prejudiced the interests of the Professors who 
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were already in ^he Education Seryice at the date of the last letter (No. 2832^ 
dated the Hth August, 1895,) of the Government of Bengal on the snbjeot 
of the re-organisation of the Education Department, but were placed in the 
Subordinate Service list ? 

The Hon’ble Me. Finucane replied 

“ (a) Two officers in the Bethune College for Ladies and one officer in 
the Chittagong College, who teach general subjects, have not been included in 
the Provincial Service. College Maul vis and Pandits, who have not been so 
included, are ten in number. The Provincial Service cadre was fixed on the 
supposition that three such appointments should be given to the Bethune 
College, and two to the Chittagong College, and this has been done. If 'more 
consideration wore shewn to those institutions, it could only be done at the expense 
of the larger and more important Government institutions. As regards Profes- 
sors of Oriental Languages it so happens that one more than the* number 
originally intended for admission is now actually employed in the Provincial 
Service. 

{b) The last four appointments are not new appointments properly speak- 
ing, They have in no way increased the number of appointments originally ' 
fixed for the sevtrul colleges. In the case of Babu Ilridoy Chandra Bannerjee, 
he is in addition to the complement originally assigned to the Presidency 
College, but in consequence of this the Dacca College is one short of its assigned 
number. 

(c) The appointments are not new. . 

**(d) The interests of Professors who remain in the subordinate list are not^ - 
it is believed, irjjuriously affected by the changes which have taken place, 
as some of their number will doubtless in time find a place in the Provineial 
Service, and it may be presumed that all round they will be gainers.'’ 

The Hon’ble Babu SuBENDBANATn Baneujee asked — 

Whether having regard to the very great inconvenience and hardship 
entailed on the officers of the Subordinate Service by the new scheme' being held 
in abeyance on the one hand, and the practical suspension of their promotion 
under the old scheme on the other, will the Government be pleased to issue a 
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reriBed promotion list according to the old Subordinate Service scale, until 
the orders with regard to the new scheme have been received from the 
Government of India ? 

The Hon’ble Mb. Finucane replied : — 

“The Government of Bengal has asked the Government of India to 
allow the scheme which has been placed in abeyance to bo resuscitated, with 
retrospective effect, and as the interests of officers are as far as possible being 
safe-guarded, no good would come of issuing a revised list according to the 
old Subordinate Service scale.” 

ALLEGED LAWLESSNESS IN BURRA BAZAR. 

The Hon’ble Babu Norendra Nath Sen asked : — 

AVhethor it is known to Government that, notwithstanding all that has 
recently been done to suppress lawlessness at Burra Bazar in Calcutta by legis- 
lative and executive measures, there still exists in that locality a band of pro- 
fessional ruffians, called Gundahs^ who habitually terrorize over people ; and if 
so, what steps, if any, it is intended to keep them under more efficient control, 
and stamp out the evil altogether, if possible ? 

The Hon’ble Mr. Finucane replied: — 

“ The Commissioner of Police reports that so far as ho knows there are no 
baftds of gundahs in Burra Bazar at present. He has received no complaints of 
lawlessness or terrorism for several months back. Should there be any out- 
breaks of lawlessness or terrorism in Burra Bazar or elsewhere in Calcutta, 
Government will take prompt measures to suppress them.” 

PLAGUE IN CALCUTTA. 

The Hon’ble Babu Surendranath Banerjee asked 

Will the Govemment be pleased to make a statement with regard to the 
suspicious cases of plague which have recently appeared in Calcutta ? Are 
they cases of true bubonic plague? Will the Government be pleased to lay 
on the table the Report of Dr. Haffkine on the subject. 
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TIio Hon’ble Baku Norendra Nath Sen said 

Tn view of the panic and alarm caused in Calcutta by the reports of several 
suspicious cases of plague in the City and of the exodus that has already 
c(jminonccd, I have the honour to enquire to what extent the Government 
will be prepared to mitigate the stringency of the rules in regard to the 
arrangements required to be made for ticgrogation and disinfection, in the case 
of respectable people, especially as regards imrdah women and children, in 
tlic event of an outbreak of the plague ? 

(a) Have any cases occurring in Calcutta been reported to Government 
as cases of plague ? 

(/>) lias Government taken any stops to ascertain if there are or were 
real cases of plague? If so, what are those steps? 

(c*) lias Dr. llalTkine ])ronounced any opinion as to the nature of the 
bacilli ho may have found in the blood and fluid of the glands of patients 
that were sent to him? Is Government aware that there arc dilforences of 
medical opinion as regards tlic bacteriological diagnosis of plague ; that the 
truo bacillus of plague, if there is any, has not yet been positively determined ; 
that some say it is Kitasato^s bacillus, otlicrs that it is Yersin^s, — whicli is the 
true plague bacillus? Others again have said that there is a third variety 
which is found in plague cases, and that it is yet uncertain which is the real 
j)athogcnic bacillus. Under these circumstances, would it not ho premature 
to declare Calcutta to be a plague-stricken cit}"? If Government had acted 
on the opinion of the late Health Officer of the Calcutta Corporation, Dr. 
Simpson, Calcutta would long ago have boon declared as such. Would it 
have boon proper to do so ? 

The Ilon’ble Mr. Turner asked : — 

Has the attention of the Government been drawn to tlie alleged cases of 
plague in Calcutta during the past week, or cases of disease resembling plague, 
and will the Government b« pleased to state the result of the enquiries made 
in connection with the said cases ? 

The Hon’ble Mr. Kisley replied : — 

“ I will answer all the questions relating to plague together. The facts are 
as follows:— On the night of the 16th April a sudden death from fever, accom- 
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panied by swelling of the glands of the left groin, occurred in Kapalitola, a 
crowded locality near Bow Bazar. The post-mortrm examination showed 
symptoms which w^ere regarded by tlie Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, 
the Sanitary Commissioner and the Health Oflicer of Calcutta as 6usj)iciou8. 
On the other hand an experienced local practitioner considered tlie case to 
bo one of septicoemic fever of a type known to him ns not uncommon in 
Calcutta, The deceased was a native of Eastern Bengal, resident in Calcutta, 
and there was no evidence whatever of his having had any communication 
with persons coming from the areas in Bombay and the Pan jab which are 
infected with plague. The house in which he died w’us thoroughly disin- 
fected; all persons who had been in contact witJi liim were removed ton 
sc<n’egation camp in Narkooldanga ; and all clothes whicli niigliT conviy 
infection W’cre burned, compensation being at onc(^ ])aid to their owiku's. 
Cultures w^ero made from the important organs and w'lae siait to Monsicair 
llafl’kinc at Bombay for bacteriological examination. 

On the following day three otlier persons in Kajuilitola w’ero found to he 
suffering from somewhat similar symptoms. One of these, a hoy two yc*;irs 
and-a-half old, has since died, and the other tw^o aro under obscrvati(ui. Seven 
other persons who had been in contact with the deceased wvro di^eliargod 
after detention for ten days, during wdihdi time they showed no susj)ieiou« 
symptoms. 

Dorn who assisted at tho cxaminatiim got accidentally 

pricked in the finger, and has been dangerously ill, but is now reported to be 
recovering. 

On the 27th April throe more cases occurred in the noighbourliood of 
Kapalitola, one of which was fatal. 

On the 24th April four cases, of which three were fatal, occurred in Market 
Street and Municipal Office Street, and on the same day a man died with 
suspicious symptoms a.t 39, Ezra Street. On the 27th four more cases occurred 
in the same locality, two of which havo proved fatal. Thvm were three 
cases, one fatal, on the 28th; and two more, one of which died, occurred 
yesterday, 

“ On the 25th April a bearer in the employ of McHsrs, Kilburn and Com- 
pany died suddenly at 4,Fairlie Place, and on the following day a second 
besirer of the same firm died in Jaun Bazar. 
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On the morning of the 28th a man employed in Clive Street was admitted 
into the contagious ward of the Campbell Hospital with suspicious symptoms, 
and died the same evening. 

On the 27th April four cases were admitted into the Medical College 
Hospital from Phear’s Lane, Chunam Gully and Champatola. 

Owing to the admitted existence in Calcutta at all times of the year of 
a form of fever accompanied by bubonic swellings, which on occasions proves 
fatal, and in view of the fact that the general death-rate of the town for 
the week ending the 23rd April was only 31*3 per thousand per annum 
as compared with 38*9, the mean death-rate of the corresponding period for 
the last five years, there seemed until yesterday morning to be room for 
doubt as to the character of the suspicious deaths which have occurred during 
the last fortnight. Tliat, I fear, can now no longer be said. Monsieur 
Hafikine, whose autliority on the subject of plague is undoubted, now reports 
by telegram : ‘ Cultivation sent from Calcutta produced typical plague involution 
forms. Identity with plague microbe undoubted.’ The Lieutenant-Governor 
has conferred with all the Medical Officers of Government who have seen the 
suspicious cases, and they are unanimous in pronouncing them to bo true plague. 
As I liavc already stated, no connexion can be traced between the persons 
affected, all of whom arc residents of Calcutta, and any travellers who have 
arrived from the areas now infected in the Bombay Presidency and the Pan jab. 
All such tiavollers are most carefully inspected at Chausa and Chakardharpur. 
Their railway tickets are punched with a peculiar mark before they leave 
the infected area, and persons holding such tickets are kept under observation 
throughout the journey and for ten days after their arrival in Calcutta. No 
suspicious cases have been discovered among the persons from Bombay and 
the Pan jab who are now under observation here, and the Health Officer, after 
making special inquiry into the point, has been unable to trace any connec- 
tion between the local cases and the arrivals from infected areas. Kats, how- 
ever, have been found dead in considerable numbers in the press-room of the 
East Indian Railway and in godowns connected with the coasting trade with 
Bombay, and it is possible that the infection has been imported by these 
animals. 

• 

“ The fact already mentioned, that the general death-rate of the town ii 
exceptionally low, affords grounds for believing that the cases which have now 
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been reported are the first which have occurred, and that if the people co- 
operate cordially with the Government it may be possible to prevent the disease 
from gaining a firm footing in the town. The possibility of plague appearing in 
Calcutta has long been foreseen, and a scheme for dealing with it was prepared 
by the Chairman of the Corporation in consultation with the Government 
some months ago. As part of that scheme twenty.fivc doctors and as many 
nurses were procured from England, and it was arranged that until their 
services were required in Calcutta they should bo employed and paid by the 
Bombay Government. The Bombay Government has now been asked by 
telegram to send two doctors and two nurses at once for duty in Calcutta, 
and more will be called for as occasion may demand. Meanwhile from the very 
first as ample i)rccautions have been taken as if the first case had been known 
to be a case of plague. A plague hospital and a segregation camp had already 
been prepared ; the suspected cases wore removed to the hospital, and the con- 
tact cases isolated at the camp. All houses believed to bo contaminated have 
been disinfected as thoroughly as possible, and places in which dead rats have 
been found have been thoroughly cleansed. 

“ The measures to bo adopted in dealing with an outbreak of plague are 
stated briefly in Chapter XVI, Ilepori. on the riague in India, 1890, 1897, 
recently published by tlie Government of India. They are the following: — 

(«) The prompt detection of cases by carefully enforced death regis- 
tration, house-to-house visitation, and such other means as are 
found practicable. 

(b) The segregation of the sick and their careful nursing and treatment 

in well -ventilated and sanitary hospitals. 

(c) The segregation, after disinfection of clothing, bedding, &o., under 

medical supervision and in sanitary surroundings, of the persons 
who, by association with the sick, have been especially exposed 
to the risk of infection, 

(d) The evacuation of infected houses and localities, the inmates being 

lodged in carefully supervised health camps. 

(£) The thorough cleansing and disinfection of infected houses and 
localities before the inmates are permitted to return. 
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(/) The enforcement of general sanitary precautions, such as extensiye 
cleansing of dwellings, freer admissions of light and air, destruc- 
tion or modification of insanitary buildings, improvement of 
drainage and conservancy, abatement of overcrowding, and 
opening out of congested localities. 

Plague Regulation No. 9 of the 10th November 1897 gives effect to these 
principles in Calcutta, but mitigates them in the case of the upper classes by 
providing in rule 46 for the formation of private hospitals aud segregation 
camps subject to the necessary precautions. 

‘‘ To these must now be added inoculation with the prophylactic virus 
prepared by Monsieur Haffkine in his Laboratory at Bombay. Monsieur 
Haffkine asserts that inoculation by this material ‘ prevents from 80 
to 90 per cent, of deaths from plague and reduces the plague from an epidemic 
form to the position of a sporadic disease.’ Surgeon-Major-Goneral Harvey 
was deputed by the Government of India last month to Bombay specially to 
examine the results of M. Haffkine’s inoculations. This Government asked to 
be informed of Dr. Harvey’s conclusions, and enquired further whether, if those 
results were favourable, the Government of India would agree to any modification 
of the segregation system. The Government of India have replied that Surgeon- 
Major-General Ilarvoy’s report is being forwarded by post. It is stated to be 
generally favourable to the system of inoculation; but the Government of 
India consider that the inoculation of the inmates of an infected house cannot 
take the place of (he evacuation of the house, which is essential for the purpose 
of disinfection. They hold that the inmates of an infected house may be given 
the option of being inoculated instead ot being removed to an observation 
camp for the full period of incubation ; but after inoculation it will bo neces- 
sary to keep them in a segregation camp during the course of the inoculation in 
order that they may be properly sheltered and kept under medical surveillance. 
As soon as the process of inoculation is ovei they may be released from segrega- 
tion. The Government of India also consider that the inmates of houses round 
an infected house may, if they submit to inoculation, bo exempted from both 
evacuation of the houses and segregation of their inmates. These concessions 
do riot affect the treatment of persons actually suffering from plague in unin- 
oculated households, who must be segregated either in public or private hospitals. 
But now that the efficacy of the Haffkine virus has been demonstrated, the experi- 
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mont will be tried of exempting all familicsi which have been entirely inoculat- 
ed prior to the occurrence of any case of plague among them, from liability to 
segregation. That is to say, if a member of a completely inoculated family is 
attacked by plague, neither he nor his family will be liable to removal to a 
segregation camp. This privilege will bo subject to the strict proviso 
that any case that may occur in the family must be reported to the Health 
Officer within twelve hours of the patient falling ill, and that the direc- 
tions of the Health Officer as to the isolation of the patient within the 
house and the daily disinfection of all parts of it are faithfully carried out. 
The Lieutenant-Governor wishes it to be distinctly understood that while 
on the faith of the experience in Bombay he strongly commends the method 
of inoculation to the people, inoculation will be pressed on no one. Every 
man will be left entirely free to satisfy himself of its efficacy and of the pro- 
priety of asking for it in the circumstances of his own houstihold. Every 
assistance will bo given to those who do apply, but the matter is left absolutely 
and entirely to the discretion of the people themselves. 

This Government has already recognised and given elTect to the principle 
that all hospitals, whether Government hospitals or private caste hospitals, 
should be so arranged as to provide accommodation for the immediate family 
of the patients. It is of the first importance that th.i sick people should not be 
separated from their families. In the plans that have bgcn drawn up for the 
plague hospitals now under construction the unit is the fajnily block, which 
is divided into two part^ communicating with each other — one for the patients 
and the other for the members of the family \\ho accompany them. Each 
such block will be self-contained and secluded, and wdll bo so arranged that 
female patients can be admitted without any violation of their punk. The 
physicians of the family will be admitted at all times, and any method of treat- 
ment that is desired may be resorted to. There can bo no question that the 
most dangerous place for the members of an uninoculated family is the house or 
room in wliich the plague* stricken person was attacked, and that they will be 
far safer in the hut in which be is being treated because it is open to light 
and air. 

“Finally, I may explain that the third question asked by the Hon’ble Babu 
Narendra Nath Sen is based upon a misapprehension of the scientific aspects 
of the subject. Only one plague bacillus is known. It was discovered almost 
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simultaneously and independently by Kitasato and Yersin during the Hong- 
Kong epidemic of 1894. Tiieir discovery has been verified during the present 
epidemic in India by Monsieur Ilaffkme, Mr. Hankin, various Medical Officers 
of the Government of India, the members of the scientific missions sent to 
Bombay by the Governments of Germany, Austria, Russia and Egypt, and by 
other foreign scientific authorities. But tliis bacillus produces three different 
foms of plague — simple, septicoemic and pneumonic — according as it attacks 
different parts of the human system. The bacilli discovered by Dr. Simpson 
were not plague bacilli at all. They were common atmospheric bacilli, and 
Dr. Cunningham showed conclusively that they did not come from the blood 
of the persons supposed to be suffering from plague, but were the result of 
contamination by the air.” 

The Ilon’ble the President said : — ^‘To the very clear and calm statement 
which has been read to you by the Hon’ble Mr. Risley, I think it is desirable 
that I should, on an occasion so important, add a few words of my own. 

‘‘ You have heard that not till yesterday were we able to say whether the 
dropping cases which have occurred during the last ten days were or were not 
plague. It is, alas, now certain that they wore plague, and, as was our duty, 
wo have told you frankly and at once. 

‘‘ But I want you to take courage, and to give courage to those whom you 
represent and influence. 

“You know now that in a population of 800,000 people there has been 
only the ubsolutely infinitesimal occurrence of a couple of dozen cases in ten 
days. They are few and sporadic, and every one has been dealt with as it 
occurred, with the entire precautions that the plague rules require. We think, 
therefore, we may assume that the plague has been taken firmly and in time. 
We have had the immense advantage over Bombay in 1896 that we were on 
our guard, and that the plague had not established itself before it was recognised. 
It has come at a time of year which is the least advantageous to the spread of 
it, and in a season which, as the Hon’blo Mr. Risley has shown to you, is 
exceptionally healthy. There is therefore every reason to hope and believe that 
we shall succeed in preventing the plague from assuming an epidemic form; and 
in all the encouraging features of the case no sensible person will feel the smallest 
grounds for alarm. I am sure you will all join with me in circulating to youy 
constituents this consoling and re-assuring character of the case. 
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In another and very important matter I will ask you to give your aid in 
re-asBuring the peapj^. Whenever segregation is necessary, it will bo carried out 
with the strictest regard to the feelings of human nature. No wife shall be separ* 
ated from her husband, no husband from his family, and the better classes will 
receive every encouragement in the arrangement of private hospitals in their 
own compounds or in garden houses in the suburbs to which they can remove 
themselves and their families in case of attack. But in addition to all this miti- 
gation of the Bombay rules, we have announced to you to-day the success of a 
new method. Inoculation, I repeat, will be pressed on nobody, but in this 
method, when once you have assured yourselves of its efficacy, lies, I am 
satisfied, the assurance of safety to our city. I have made a great ex- 
periment. We have intimated to you that when families liave been com- 
pletely inoculated, we will leave them alone, even if plague attacks a member 
of it. It is a risk, but a risk worth running. We acce})t it because we believe 
the inoculated patient will have the very mildest form of attack, and he 
will not be a material danger to his family or his neighbours. 

The policy of segregation is a painful necessity ; the policy of inoculation 
we suggest to you is, at last, and for the first time in the great battle with 
plague in India, a policy of hope. 

Therefore it is, gentlemen, that I bid you be of good cheer. Our plague 
is meanwhile a mere tiny business, for wdiich we have made the niost careful 
preparations, a^d which wo hope to keep a tiny business. But should it be 
otherwise, we start our battle under c^ nditions and with methods which give 
U8 assured hopes of such a victory as lias not yet J>een won in India. 

“ I am told that large numbers of people are leaving Calcutta under the 
apprehension that quarantine is about to be established. They may be re-assured. 
There is no such intention whatever.” 

CALCUTTA TRAMWAYS. 

The Hon’ble Me. Tdrneb said 

I would like to call attention to the nuisance to the public caused by the 
dilapidated condition of the Calcutta Tramways, a,nd to ask if the 1^1 
Qovwnment would take action to compel the Corporation to put them in order? 
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1 he Hon’ble Me. Rislot replied : — 

“ The question is governed by sections 13 and 18 of Bengal Act I of 
1880 as regards the portion of the Tramways within the jurisdiction of the 
Corporation, and by section 8 of Bengal Act II of 1884 as regards the portion 
outside that jurisdiction. The Government has no power to compel the 
Corporation to put the Tramways in order.’^ 

SALT BILL. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Grimlcy, with the leave of the Council, postponed till the 
next session, the following motion standing in his name, namely — that the 
Bill to amend the Salt Law in Bengal be referred to a Select Committee con- 
sisting of the Hon’ble Mr. Risley, the Hon’ble Mr. Turner, the Hon’ble Babu 
KaliCharan Banerjee, the Hon’ble Babu Surendranath Banerjee and the Mover.” 
He said 

<< I shall be consulting the wishes of Hon’ble Members if I ask permission 
to defer the consideration of this motion until the meeting of the Council in 
the rains. I therefore ask permission to postpone this motion.” 

The Hon’ble THE Prfsident said To this course the Government has 
no objection. It is an important Bill, and I shall be glad if all Hon’ble 
Members will thoroughly consider it before the Council proceeds to discuss it.” 


EXTENSION OF THE POLICE ACT, V OF 1861, TO CALCUTTA AND 

SUBURBS. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Finucane moved that the Report on the Bill to extend 
certain portions of the Police Act, V of 1861, to the Town and Suburbs of 
Calcutta be taken into consideration, and that the clauses of the Bill be consid- 
ered in the form recommended by the Select Committee. 

Ilesaid:— ‘^I understand there is no opposition to the Bill, and it is 
therefore unnecessary for me to say anything.” 

The Motion was put and agreed to. 
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The Hoii’bltf Mr. Finucane also moved that the Bill, as amended, be 

He said “ On Saturday last I asked for a postponement of the con 
sideration of this Bill, because the Select Committee had introduced a now 
and important principle in the Bill, and it was necessary to obtain the sanction 
of the Government of India to it. That sanction has now been obtained.” 

The Motion was put and agreed to. 

The Council adjourned sine die. 

Calcutta; | P q -wIGLEY, 

The 17 th June, 189 S. j Ofg. AsH Secy, to the Govt, of Bengal, 

Legislative Deparimnt. 



£eg. Slo. ai(G«-8OJ-90-e OS. 




AMraci^ of th6 Proceedings of the Council of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal^ 
assented for the purpose of making Laws and Rogulatiom under the provisions 
ofhhe Indian Councils Acts, 1861 and 1892. 


The Council met at the Council Chamber on Saturday, tho 23rd July, 
1898. 

Present: 

The Hon’ble Sir John Woodburn, k.c.s.i., Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
presiding. 

The Hon’blc Sir Charles Paul, k.c.i.e., Advocate-General (d Bengal. 

The Hon’ble H. H. Rtsley, c.le. 

The Hon ble Rai Durga Gati Banerjea, Bahadur, c.i.e. 

The Hon’ble Nawab Bahadur Svud Ameer Hossein, c.i.e. 

The Ilon’ble M. Finucane, c.s.i. 

The Hon’ble W. B. Oldham, c.i.e. 

The Hon’ble R. B. Buckley. 

The Hon’ble C. W. Bolton, c.s.i. 

The Hon’ble Sahibzada Mahomed Bakhtyar Shah, c.i.e. 

The Hon’ble M. C* Turner. 

The Hon’ble Norendra Nath Sen. 

The Hon’ble Saligram Singh. 

The Hon’ble Kali Chakan Baner,iee. 

The Hon’ ble Surendranath IIanerjee. 

The Hon’])le Jatra Mohan Sen. 

The Hon’ble T. W. Spink. 

The Hon’ble Raja Shashi Shakhareswar Roy Bahadur, of Tahirpur. 

NEW MEMBER. 

The Hon’ble Raja Shashi Shakhareswar Roy Bahadur, of Tahirpur took 
his seat in Council. 

BACTERIOLOGICAL EXAMINATION OF SUSPECTED PLAGUE 

CASES. 

The Hon’ble Babu Surendranath Banerjee asked— 

Will the Government be pleased to state whether, with the exception of 
the Kapalitola case, any other case of plague has been subjected to the 
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bacteriological test ? If so, will the Government lay on the table the results of 
such examination ? If not, having regard to the strong differences of opinion as 
to the existence of the plague in Calcutta, and the fact that the bacteriological 
tost is the only true test in these cases, and that in its absence mistakes have 
been committed — eleven cases having been officially eliminated from the returns 
after being inserted therein — will the Government be pleased to make arrange- 
ments for the regular bacteriological examination of at least a few cases every 
week by an experienced and competent bacteriologist ? 

The Uon’ble Mu. RrsLEv replied : — 

“In addition to the Kapalitola case, eight cases of plague have been 
subjected to the bacteri<dogical test by the Health OlKcer of Calcutta. In five 
of these the plague bacillus was found. Tlxe record of the experiments is 
technical, and no useful purpose would bo served by publishing it. Thirty 
other cases were examined after deuili by the Professor of J^athology, Medical 
College, and the j)lague bacillus was traced in most of the impoHant organs. 
'Jdieso enquiries will be continued. In the case of living persons bacteriological 
examination is inadmissible, because cf the danger of converting a simple 
bubonic attack into a septicocmic one by pricking or incising the buboes.’^ 

HOME SEGREGATION OF PLAGUE CASES. 

The Ilon’ble Hauu Surendkanath Banerjee asked — 

Will the Government bo pleased to state whether, out of the 176 cases 
of plague Plague Returns, 13th July) which have occurred in Calcutta, there 
has boon any case wdiich has been traced to contact and whether there has been 
any instance in wdiicli a case of plague having occurred, it has been followed 
by similar cases in the same house, within the admitted incubation period? 
If there have boon no such cases and if the plague so far during the past three 
months has not been found to be infectious, will the Government be pleased 
to direct that home segregation be allowed in accordance with indigenous 
cuitoms, such as arc observed in cases of small-pox, the patient being confined 
to a room in the house to which all access on the part of the other members is 
forbidden and the house itself to all intents and purposes is segregated ? 
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' The Hon’ble Mr. Risley replied : — 

“ In ten instances a case of plague has been followed by similar cases in 
the same house. The Government is not prepared to modify the existing 
practice in respect of segregation.” 

HOME TREATMENT OF PLAGUE CASES. 


The Hon’ble Babu Surendranath Banerjee asked — 

Whether, having regard to the non-infectious character of the disease 

us it prevails in Calcutta, to the 
necessity of absolute rest in plague 
cases as emphasi:5ed in General 
Gatacre’s report quoted in the 
margin and the danger of remov- 
ing j)atients to a hospital, will the 
Government be pU‘a.sed to per. 
Ill it patients being treated in their 
own lion.ses which may not have 
boon previously licensed on the 
recommendation of competent 
authorities or under such safe- 
guards as it may prescribe? 


“ No fact in the clinical plitmomcna of plague remains 
more indelibly impressed on the mind tlian the extremely 
irequent and alarmingly sudden and unexpected death 
of patients, who are apparently well on ilio road to re- 
covery. The pulse may he normal in frequency and 
lorce, the temj)eruture normal for some days, and yet 
some slight exertion, sueh as sitting up promaturely in 
bed, may lead to fatal syncojie, and nothing wan found 
in two flucli cases in the heart itself to account for the 
result.” (Page 59.) 

“ The success of any treatment depends on early and 
* good nursing and kcejiiug the jmtient lying down until 
the temperature has been normal for at len.‘:tfour d 83 ’.s. 
The iiijudieions breach of (his rule, namel.y, that the 
patient should not even sit up for any purpose, led to tho 
death of twenty convaleseents by syncope in spile of 
urgent and repeated warnings.” (Page C9.) 


The Hoii'ble Mr. Risley replied:— 

“ Under Plague Regulation No. 9 tho Health Officer has discroliori to 
deal with such cases and to grant a license at once. But if tho premisos 
require structural alterations in order to render it possible to isolate the patient 
in the ujiper storey or on tlie roof, it will not be pos.siblc for him to liccnBC 
them. People will therefore do well to apply for licenses beforehand. Ihe 
instances given in my reply to Question No. 11 show that it is not coirect to 
describe plague as non-iufcctious.” 


FISH AND MEAT DIET IN THE ALIPORE JAIL. 


The Hon’ble Babu Surendranath Banerjee asked — 

* (fl) Will the Government be pleased to state whether it is the case that 
the dietary allowance of fish or meat allowed to prisoners twice a week in the 
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Alipore Jail has been discontinued since the 15th March last? If so, will the 
Government be pleased to state the reasons for discontinuing this concession? 

{h) Having regard to the outbreak of the plague and the necessity of keep- 
ing the prisoners in a suitable condition of bodily health and strength, will the 
Government be pleased to direct that the dietary allowance of meat and fish 
twice a week should again be continued to the prisoners in the Alipore Jail ? 


The Hon’ble Mr. Bolton replied : — 


‘‘Meat or fish is not included in the ordinary diet sanctioned for prisoners * 
in this Province. It may, however, be issued in place of part of the ration of 
dal under certain circumstances, viz., {a) when the fortnightly weighments 
show that an unusual proportion of the prisoners are losing weight, (h) when 
there are symptoms of scui-vy among the prisoners, or (c) when the number 
of cases of dysentery is unusually largo and is increasing. 

“ Last year on account of the prevailing scarcity a large proportion of 
the newly-admitted prisoners were in poor health, and it was then considered 
advisable in the Alipore as well as in the other Jails of the Province to 
issue moat or fish twice a week. In March last, Dr. Comins issued a Circular, 
directing the discontinuance of fish or meat in the ordinary ration, having 
previously satisfied himself that the general health of the prisoners was so ‘ 
satisfactory that any addition to the ordinary diet was no longer necessary. 

“ That the discontinuance of the meat or fish ration has not been followed 
by any bad effects is shown by the facts that the sickness and mortality in 
the Alipore Jail have been lower during the last six months than during the 
corresponding period for many years, and that the great majority of the 
prisoners are steadily gaining weight. 

“ All the prisoners in the Jail are inspected every week by the Medical . 
Officer, and it is open to him to order an extra diet of meat, fish, milk, or 
other articles if he considers them necessary. This discretionary power is 
largely used ; there are at present 67 prisoners in the Alipore Jail getting an 
extra allowance of fish, moat, or milk, exclusive of those in hospital. 

“ As the general health of the prisoners in the Alipore Jail is at present 
exceptionally good, there is no reason for incurring the very considerable addi- 
tional expense which would be caused by the addition of meat or fish to the 
ordinary ration. 
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ALLEGED DEATHS FROM STARVATION IN THE CHITTAGONG 

DISTRICT. 

The Hon’ble Babu Jatra Mohan Sen asked — 

(d) Has the attention of the Government been drawn to the reports 
which have appeared in the Jyoti newspaper, published in Chittagong, regard- 
ing the prevalence of acute distress in the Chittagong district, caused by the 
failure of crops, the survey operations, and the recent cyclone ? Is it the case, as 
reported in the Jyoti of the 14th July, that two persons, Meher Ali’s daughter, 
living at Baraitali, and the daughter of Anwar Ali of Jaldi, have actually died 
of starvation; and that, as also reported in the Jyoti of the 16ih and the 23rd 
June, 4 cases of death by starvation have occurred at Kotpara, Bagmara, and 
Katharia ; that further owing to the severity of the distress, one Budhni sold 
her child, 4 years old, for five rupees, as reported in the Jyoti of the ICth June, 
and that a man named Pitambar Dhupe of Padua {vide the Jyoti of the 9th 
June), no longer able to obtain food for his family, in sheer desperation murdered 
his wife, mother, and daughter and then attempted to commit suicide, which case 
is now under trial ? 

(5) Will the Government be pleased to lay on the table any report which 
it may have received from the Chittagong authorities in connection with the 
prevailing distress ? 

(c) Having regard to the severity of the crisis, will the Government be 
pleased to state what relief has been afforded by the local officers, and whether 
it is in contemplation to afford any further relief? 

The Hon’ble Me. Finucane replied 

‘‘ (a) The attention of Government was drawn to certain allegations as 
to the prevalence of distress in Chittagong, contained in the issue of the news- 
paper Jyoti for the 2nd Juno, and a report was called for from the local officers, 
funds being at the same time placed at their disposal for the relief of distress 
if necessary. The Collector reports that some of the villages in which 
distress is alleged to prevail lie far outside the area affected by the recent 
stunn-wave. Enquiry was made in June, and it was found that the alle^itions 
as to the occurrence of deaths from starvation were incorrect, and in one 
instance were believed to have been based on the statements of a school-boy, 
made without any knowledge or enquiry. The village panchayets and the 
chaukidars denied that any deaths from starvation had occurred. 

, ‘‘In villages lying within the Satkania thana, in which severe distress was 
alleged to exist, the distribution of relief was stopped in the end of May 

. 1 > ■ 1 j xBoamn Innofnr fAnnirod * 
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work than the number who now seek employment on it. The Collector of 
Chittagong has x)pcently been on tour in the areas alleged to be distressed. 

“ {h) The reports received from the tiommissioner and Collector are laid 
on the table. 

(e) *lTie measures of relief taken were described in a Resolution, dated 
28th March, 1808, which was published in the Gazette of 30th idem. It is report* 
ed that of the allotment of Rs. 1,25,000 made for Land Improvement Loans* 
during the financial year 1897-98, the sum of Rs. 9,369 remained unexpended 
on the Ist April, 1898. An allotment of Rs. 11,750 was at the disposal of the 
Commissioner of Chittagong for distribution in the shape of Land Improve- 
ment and Agricultural Loans during the present financial year. 6ov||mment 
has no information which would lead it to suppose that that sum will be 
insufficient, and no applications have been received for further allotments.” 

No. 9740, dated Chittagong, the 2nd July, 1898. 

From — R. E. Makistt, Ebo., OSg. CommiBBioner of the Chittagong Division, 

To— The Secretary to the Government of Bengal, Revenue Department. 

With reference to your letter No. 373T, — R. of 23rd June, 1898, forward- 
ing copies of the Jgoti of 2ud June, 1898, and the Bengalee of 11th instant, and * 
calling for a report as to the cases of starvation and distress mentioned in 
them, I have the honour to report as follows. 

2. The article in tho Bengalee is practically a translation of the 
JyoU article, and gives no other names of villages or persons. On receipt 
of your letter (on 25th June) I suggested to the Collector that local enquiry 
might be made by tho Assistant Superintendent of Police, and also by 
Mr. Ward, Assistant Collector. Mr. Anderson had, however, previously ordered 
enquiry into the flyotPs statement by the Police Inspector, 

3. I beg to enclose copies of the Inspector’s diaries of 24th and 25th 
June and of extracts relating to the said article from the Collector’s No, 826G. 
of 28th June. It appears from these that there have been no deaths from 
starvation. The Collector does not consider the villages named as nearly so 
badly affected by the cyclone and storm-wave as other parts more to the 
south (outpost Jaldi and thana Chakaria). Indeed ho says of the four villages 
mentioned in the Sathania thana that they were “ far outside the track of the 
storm-wave ” and are not suffering from the consequences of the cyclone.” 
This is somewhat significant, as I had, towards the end of May, induced the 
Collector to put a stop to what seemed to me waste of Famine Fund money in 
the Satkania thana. Apparently there was some connection between this and 
the publication of the article in the locsd Jgoti, The Assistant Engineer, Mr. J. 
B. Ralph, who acquired great experience in the Bombay Famine and has period- 
ically I visited and critically noticed the storm-wave area when supervisiDg 
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embankment repain in Kutubdia island since December last, has informed me 
that from the time of his very first Tistt he has never oome across a single child 
showing the unmistakable signs of starvation. I attach great weight to bis 
opinion, because it is absolutely independent and based on actual experience of 
what starvation is ; besides which he has been and still is employing labour all 
round Kutubdia island. So early as December last he tells me he could not get 
enough labour locally and had to use imported labour to some extent, owing to 
the fact, generally told him in the locality, that the men by going elsewhere to 
work could get their wives and children fed gratuitously (from the Famine Fund) 
on the adjoining mainland in Satkania thana. I fear the prolonged distribu- 
tion of gratuitous relief by the Satkania Tahsildar and his subordinates, long 
after ih$ Subdivisional Officer of Cox’s Bazar had said no further relief was 
wanted in his part of the submerged area, has induced people now to still try 
and get assistance, though not warranted by their condition. 

4. The Collector is about to start on tour in the parts wliich he con- 
siders worse than those named in the Jyotl, and, if he finds any distress such 
as private local charity is not likely to relieve, I will report to you on the sub- 
ject. I may mention that the Assistant Engineer says he can give work to 
many more men if they want it on the Kutubdia embankment. 

5* The newspapers are returned as requested. 


BENGAL POLICE. 

Extract from the Diary of Inspector Protab Chandra Sen of the Chittagong 

t t 1 , It. tono 


B Diiiision, dated Sj^th June, 1898. 


Diary. 


Eeached Bagmara Ghat at 7 a.m., with «t“We.Ga™n Ch^ 

De aid oLtohlf Shuk Baj. Prom 7i a.m. up to 1 p.m. 

Badhkhola and Palgram, and held oonyersations with the pe^le of the 
fo^uSbut no Sce w’aa found to show that “J 
Th. p^plo complained that ‘W 

from QoTOmment Among the crowds I found several mra who iwnuy 
retimed from Arraoan after earning 

ment. The panchayet of Bagmara stated that the p^le ““ 

other neighbouring villages lying on the eea-ebore wffered a 
cydoneMheTdid not ft any 

oid uotiget any Govenmient aid. • ... 


District Super- 
intondent’# 
remarks. 
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BENGAL POLICE. 

Diarg of Inspector Protap Chandra Sen of the Chittagong B. Division^ dated the 

26th June 1898. 


District Siiperin- 

Diary. tendenVs 

remarks. 


In the morning visited Kalipore and other neighbouring villages No 
man died by starvation in the locality, as I was informed by the villagers, 
but the people told me that they want aid from Government. 1 saw the 
Sub-Registrar of Kalipore. He was a relief officer for sometime after the 
cyclone, and has also muoh local experience. He said that he bos received no 
information about the death of any man by starvation, and no aid will be 
required for the labouring classes. He is also of opinion that the people 
of the middle and begging classes are in little diifioulty now. As they do 
not get any assistance from their neighbours, and especially the begging class, 
people do not got sufficient ric(5 now by begging. 

Returned to Palagram at 12 a.m., and met with one Bhairab Chandra 
Sikdar of Boilsori. Ho is a man of low birth (Mahikar by caste). He is 
known to be a petty talukdar and money-lender. His son, Sashi Kumar 
Malakar, is now a student of thiid class, Chittagong Government School. 
This boy gave information to the editor of Jyofi (Chittagong local paper) 
that the people arc now dying by starvation, and the editor published the 
same in his paper of the 2iid and Kith Juno 1898. The lx)y has gone to 
Chittagong, and so I could not see him. I asked the boy^s father, Bliairab 
Shikdar, if he can prove the above allegations. He said in presence of several 
respectable gentlemen that he has no evidence to support the above statement, 
and he also gave a written petition to me stating that he cannot say if the 
deaths were due to any disease or to any other caiiseB. The rumours were 
spread out that some men died by starvation, and so his son gave informa- 
tion to the editor without making any enquiry how the people mot their 
deaths. His son believed what he heard from the people. Neither ho nor 
his son saw them before or at the time of their deaths. I am now enquir- 
ing about all recent deaths in the locality. I have come to know from the 
village ponchayots, ohaukidars, and other people of the locality that no 
deaths wore duo to starvation. I give below the names of persons who 
recently died in the locality 

Ramgati of Bngmara died of chronic pain . 

MajherneBsa, daughter of Anwarali, Kutpara, died of fever. 

Fakir Chand Dhupee of Kathoria died of dropsy. 

Almajan, daughter of Barkat Ali, Kathuria, died of fever. 

Tanda Mia, son of Amanali, Kathoria, died of fever. 

The relations of the deceased stated before the Head-Constable of 
Banskhali that the deaths were due to starvation, but the Head -Constable 
did not believe their statements. It bos been proved by the village pan- 
chayats and other people that Barkat Ali has lately purchased 14 kanis of 
paddy lands, and Amanali is plying boat at Axraoan and is selling rice and 
dhdn. The conditions of the other men are not so bad. 

Bhairab Shikdar 's son, Sashi Kumar, induced the people of the locally 
to report to the Police that the people were dying oy starvation. The 
people did so with the hope of get%g Government aid, and the objeot of 
Sashi in inducing the people was simply to take credit among the unedu- 
cated xnasB of people and speoially lunong his tenants. 

9 nt ’m • • • 
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AJkgtd Reduction of Edneatimal Grmit in Chittagong. 

[Rabtt Jatra Mohan i8<$n.3 

Extract from the Chittagong Collector' » No. 8S6G., daUdiSth June, 1898, to the 
Commisctoncr of the Chittagong Rivieion. 

3. Distr^ is said to prevail in four villages in thana Satkania, namely Sakohari, 
Kalaiijan, Amirabad, and Padua. These villages lie far inland in a sheltered valley, were 
far outside the track of the storm-wave, and, if owing to the high price of rice, any of the 
poorer people are finding it hard to make ends meet, it is the duty of their richer ncighhours 
to help them. At all events, I do not think that money collected for the relief of famine in 
foreign countries should he applied to supplement or supplant private charity in such villages. 
Donhtless there is hardly a village in the district where widows and orphans are not feeling 
the pineh of two bad seasons and consequent high prices. I would not on that account 
advise the spending of public money upon them. These villages are not sufforiug from the 
oonseqnenoeB of the oyolone. 

4. Distress is also said to exist in six villages in thana Banskhali, namely Baiohari, 

No. 13 . In only two of tbase villages Kathoriaj Bagmara^ ICotpara^ hiauikpathan^ and Choohuria* 

Busponsion and romission of revonuo has These villages wero affected by the storm-wave, though by 
been rocommondod. jjq means to BO deplorable an extent as villages further south. 

When the statement appeared in the Jyoii I directed the police to enquire and report. 
Unfortunately, in my absence in camp, a head-oonstablo was told off to report — an obviously 
injudicious proceeding where it is to the interest of the people to have relief operations 
started. An Inspector is now enquiring into the alleged cases of starvation, and I am 
expecting his report daily. 

ALLEGED REDUCTION OF EDUCATIONAL GRANTS IN 

CHITTAGONG. 

The Hon’blo Babu Jatea Mohan Sen asked — 

(a) Is the Government aware that the Commissioner of tlio Chitta- 
gong Division has directed a considerable reduction of educational grants 
made by the District Board of Chittagong in respect of the middleclass English 
and vernacular education on the ground that such reduction is necessary to 
meet the charges incurred to repair the damages caused by the late cyclone ? 
As the effect of this order, which has been or is proposed to be adopted by the 
District Board, will be to deal a heavy blow at tbo interests of education in tho 
district, will the Government be pleased to direct a re-consideration of this 
order? 

• (^) Will the Government be pleased to advance money from the Provincial 

funds or recommend the District Board the raising of a loan to repair the 
damages caused by the cyclone ? 
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Relaxation of Plague Regulatione; Connection between Drainage and Fevere. 

\_Mr, Rialey ; Bobu Norendra Nath 

The Hon’ble Mr. Risley replied : — 

^^Tho Government has no information on the subject of the alleged 
reduction of educational grants in Chittagong. The powers of the Commis- 
sioner in respect of the estimates of the District Board are defined in sections 
48 and 49 of the Bengal Local Self-Government Act of 1885, Under section 
50 of the same Act, the District Board has power to borrow from Government 
or from the public subject to the provisions of the law relating to the raising of 
loans by local authorities.” 

RELAXATION OF PLAGUE REGULATIONS. 

The Ilon’blo Babu Norendra Nath Sen said — 

Government is, no doubt, aware that the conservancy of Calcutta is 
seriously suffering from the flight of dhaugars, mehters, carters, &c. In view 
of the danger threatened by this state of things to the health of the Town, 
and also in view of the suspected cases of plague being, even at the end of over 
three months, still of a sporadic character, and showing not the least sign of 
infoctiousnoss, should not GovWnment be pleased to further relax the plague 
regulations, at least in favour of these men, who arc so indispensable to 
sanitation, in order to induce them to return to their work ? 

The Hon’ble Mr. Risley replied: — 

“ The conservancy employes have been informed that if they are attacked 
by plague they will be removed to special isolation sheds. No further relaxa- 
tion of the rules is necessary.” 

CONNECTION BETWEEN DRAINAGE AND FEVERS. 

The Hon’ble Babu Norendra Nath Sen said — 

Government is, no doubt, aw^are that the underground drainage system 
was strongly condemned as positively calculated to give rise to fevers of the 
most pernicious type by some of the highest medical authorities of the time 
(such as Drs. Mouat, Chevers, &c.), when the scheme was under consideration, 
and that the late Health Oflicer of Calcutta, Dr. Simpson, in all his reports, 





— Mac* j; evert , c/»nicru» jjbejntrtt 

and BacUriohgieal Examination in Plague Cases, 

[^Dahu Norendra Nath Sen ; Mr, Risley!] 

used to draw serious attention to the most unsatisfactory condition into which 
the sewers of Calcutta had already fallen, and to the still more alarming state 
into which they were drifting, causing both increased humidity and contamina- 
tion (with poisonous gases and liquids) of the subsoil of the Town, to which 
he attributed the increased prevalence of fevers of all kinds. Would it not bo 
worth investigating how far the measures that are at present being taken by 
the Municipality are calculated to remove the evils complained of by 
Dr, Simpson, and also inquiring if the fevers now occurring in Calcutta, having 
some of the symptoms of plague, are not in reality malarious fever of a 
malignant type (such as devastated Ula, Santipore, Kalna, Burdwan, &c., 
more than thirty-five years ago); the sewer gases, according to medical authori- 
ties, aggravating the typhous condition, and causing enlargement of glands? 

The Hon’ble Mb. Risley replied 

The new drainage scheme is calculated to remove the evils complained 
of by Dr. Simpson. The results quoted in my reply to the Ilon’blo Babu 
Surendranath Banerjee’s first question prove that the disease referred to is true 
plague and nut merely malarial fever of a malignant type.” 

CLINICAL REPORTS AND BACTERIOLOGICAL EXAMINATION IN 

PLAGUE CASES. 


The Hon’ble Babu Noeendea Nath Sen asked— 

Will the Government be pleased to state if detailed clinical reports 
have been kept of the cases that have been pronounced and suspected as plague, 
and has any bacteriological examination been made and recorded of any other 
than the first case at KapaUtola, and have the microscopical specimens been 
preserved, so that they might at any time be seen by any expert bactenologis 

The Hon’ble Mr. Risley replied:— 

. “ Detailed clinical reports have been kept of all plague ^ 

scopic specimens have been preserved in most of the cases referre 7 

answer to the Hon’ble Babu Surendranath Banerjee s Question . 
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of a Bacteriologist for Calcutta; Continuance of Plague Expenditure, 

[^Balu Norendra Nath Sen ; Mr, Ruley,'^ 

BASIS OF DIAGNOSIS IN SUSPECTED PLAGUE CASES. 

The Hon’ble Babu Nosendea Nath Sen said — 

Dr. Cook, the present Health Officer of Calcutta, has recently declared 
that bacteriological examination, eren in undoubted cases of plague, does not 
give positive results. If so, on what was the diagnosis of the cases, reported as 
plague, based? 

The Hon’ble Mr. Risley replied 

The statement alleged to have been made by Dr. Cook had been imper- 
fectly understood. What he meant was that while the discovery of the bacillus 
in a doubtful case would prove it to bo a case of plague the fact that the bacillus 
was not found in an undoubted case would not prove the case not to be one of 
plague. 

“ The diagnosis of the cases reported as plague was based in the first 
instance on clinical symptoms, and was confirmed in thirty -five cases by 
bacteriological examination, and in about the same number by pathological 
appearances.^^ 

APPOINTMENT OF A BACTERIOLOGIST FOR CALCUTTA. 

The Hon’ble Babu Norendra Nath Sen asked— 

Will the Government be pleased to state whether a competent bacterio- 
logist should not be employed permanently in Calcutta for making bacterio- 
logical examinations of the soil, water and air, and of specific diseases, whenever 
they break out ? 

The Hon’blo Mr. Risley replied : — 

The question of employing a bacteriologist permanently in Calcutta is 
under consideration.” 

CONTINUANCE OF PLAGUE EXPENDITURE. 

The Hon’ble Babu Norendra Nath Sen said — 

Considering the erratic and somewhat fitful course pursued by the plague 
in Calcutta so far, and having regard to the smallness of the ravage done 
by the disease, both in seizures and mortality, and considering also that 



the Midnapore District 

[Bohu Norendra Nath Sen ; Mr, Hisleyj Mr, Finucane,"] 

the citizens of Calcutta have cheerfully and loj’ully assisted the authorities, 
and have established and are maintaining ward, caste, and private hospitals out 
of their private purse, will the Government bo pleased to state if it is still 
necessary to keep up the present heavy plague expenditure, knowing, as wo do, 
that it must eventually fall on the rate-payers of Calcutta, unless the Govern- 
ment be pleased to bear a reasonable share of it ? 

The Hon’ble Me. Risley replied : — 

In view of the possibility that plague may incroaso in the cold weather, 
it is not advisable at present to make any material reduction in the establish- 
ment employed on the prevention of plague.” 


DAMAGE BY FLOODS IN THE MIDNAPORE DISTRICT. 


The Hon’blc Babu Noiiendea Nath Sen asked— 

Will the Government be pleased to state w'hat amount of damage has 
been done by the overflow of the river Cossyo in the Midnai)oro district, and 
the flooding of tho streams of Rupnarain and Damodar by the recent licavy 
rains, and how many human lives have been destroyed in consequence, and 
likewise what steps have boon taken by the Government to afford succour and 
relief to the sufferers from tho floods ? 


The Ilon’ble Mu. Finucane replied:— 

“ Reports have been received by Government of extensive floods in tho 
Midnapore district caused by a sudden rise in tho river Cossye between the 
16th and Ibth of June. Exact details of destruction of life and private pro- 
perty have not yet been received, but the damage done to the Governmont 
Lbankmentsinthe Ghatal subdivision and to the Midnapore Canal and if* 
distributaries is estimated at two lakhs of rupees. The Co lector reports 

that he has been distributing relief out of money at Ins 

ment has also intimated its readiness to furnish further funds should they be 
required.” 
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Plague Inspector of Dacca; Statement as to the Course [23rd Jolt, 
of Business; Amendment of the Calcutta Port Actj 1890 , 

[Mr, Risky ; the President^ 

PLAGUE* INSPECTOR OP DACCA. 

The Ilon’ble Mr. Risley gave the following reply to Question No. Ill 
asked by the Hon’ble Babu Surendranath Banerjee at the Council meeting 
of the IGth April, 1898 

‘^Tho name of the gentleman appointed as Plague Inspector of Dacca was 
Lomax, not Connan, as stated in my reply of the 16th April. Ho possessed no 
technical qualifications, nor wore any required for the duties assigned to him. 
The pay of the post was Rs. 250. It has since been abolished and a Health 
Officer has been appointed under the Plague Regulations. The services of the 
Engineer Secretary wore not dispensed with. Ho applied to the Commissioners 
for, two years’ leave without pay, and this^was granted to him.” 

STATEMENT AS TO THE COURSE OF BUSINESS. 

The Hou’blc the President said: — ‘‘ Gontlem'on, I understand that it is the 
custom ill this Council, at the commencement of each session, that the President 
should make a statement of the business before the (council. The statement 
on this occasion shall bo a very short one. Two Bills will presently be brought 
forward foi’ consideration, the object of which will be fully explained by the 
rion’ble Member in charge. I may only very briefly say that the design of 
one of them is to shorten the language used in Bills and Acts of this Council, 
and the object of the other is to enable the Port Commissioners to give a 
higher insurance to the owners of goods conveyed by their railway to the 
docks. It may perhaps interest the Council if I should say, in a few words, in 
supplement to what has been said in answer to questions to-day, that for five 
consecutive days there has not been a single case of plague in Calcutta. I 
can only say that in these circumstances I personally regard the situation as 
most hopeful.” 

AMENDMENT OF THE CALCUTTA PORT ACT, 1890. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Risley moved for leave to introduce a Bill to amend the 
Calcutta Port Act, 1890, lie said : — 

The necessity for this Bill, which is somewhat of a technical character, * 
arose from a change in the system of dealing with exports for shipment which 



[Mr. Rkley.'] 

'was introduced in July, 1897. Up to that time tho bulk of tho exports for 
shipment not loaded in the stream was received in the jetties, and for every con- 
signment of exports the shipper obtained a receipt which was treated by Steamer 
Companies practically equivalent to what is known as a Mate’s receipt. It 
was expected that the goods thus delivered at tho jetties would bo put on 
board their steamers, and this receipt was accepted as sufiiciont to enable 
them to grant bills of lading on the goods, which were then negotiated in the 
ordinary way. When the goods had been received in the Port Commissioners’ 
sheds the liability of the Commissioners’ was, under section 112 of tlio existing 
Port Act, tho liability of a bailee as defined in section lol of tho Contract 
Act ; that is to say, they were expected to take as much care of tho goods in 
their custody and charge as ordinarily prudent and reasonable men would take 
of their own property, and they were responsible only for any acts of neglect 
on the part of their servants which wore proved against them. Tho goods while 
in the jetty sheds were insured by the shippers. In July, 1897, a great change 
took place. It was then ordered by the Port Commissioners as tho result of a 
very elaborate discussion between them and the Chamber of Commerce as tho 
representative of the mercantile community, that all exports sliould in future 
be shipped from tlie docks and not from the jetties. In tlie ciiso of exj)()rts 
received dii-ect at tho docks no difficulty arose. Tho liability of tlie Poii; Com- 
missioners in that case was precisely the same as it had been all along in 
respect of such exports when received at the jetties. Put it was an essential 
part of the arrangement between the mei’cantile community and the Port Com- 
missioners ; it was a condition upon which the change was accepted as a bene- 
ficial and desirable change by tho mercantile community that tho Port Commis- 
sioners should accept absolute, unlimited liability for goods in transit between 
tho jetties and tho docks. It was obviously for tho convenience of sliipjiors 
that they should not bo compelled to cart their exports all tho way to tho docks 
themselves. It was agreed, therefore, that the Port Commissioners should 
accept these exports at the jetties in order to ship them from the docks, and 
that all tho while during tho transit from tho jetties to the docl^they should 
accept in respect of these goods not merely the limited liability oj a bailee, but 
absolute liability for loss by fire or any other cause. Shortly afeer this change 
wal made and this undertaking given by the Port Commissioners, the question of 
their powers under their own Act to accept this liability was raised, and it was 
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held that they were not empowered to accept this liability at all ; that section 1 12 
did not enable them to go beyond the liability imposed on them as an ordinary 
bailee. They suggested, therefore, that the Act should be amended in order 
in tlie first place to meet this extended liability, and that was the immediate 
purpose of the present Bill But Hon’ble Members to whom the Bill has been 
circulated will see that the amended section as it has been drafted goes a consi- 
derable way beyond what would be necessary merely for the purpose of enabling 
<ho Port Commissioners to assume full liabihty for goods in transit from the 
jetties to the docks. It enables them, with the previous sanction of the Local 
Government and under such circumstances and conditions as the Local Govern- 
ment may prescribe, to enter into agreements relating to animals or goods 
landed for import or received for export or for carriage by railway, which may 
impose upon the Commissioners a greater responsibilty than that imposed by 
sub* section (i), and every such agreement must be in writing and must be signed 
by or on behalf of the Port Commissioners, The reasons for going beyond the 
amendment necessary to meet the particular case are these: that the trade of 
Calcutta is developing considerably ; that it is in many respects altering its 
channels, and it is impossible to foresee what its course may bo in future. It 
will be exceedingly inconvenient if the trade wore to take a turn which would 
require responsibility, other than that of an ordinary bailee, to bo assumed 
in respect of classes of goods other than exports in transit from the 
jetties to the docks, and if in that case legislation had to be resorted to 
in a hurry. An illustration of this is the following case. Under section 1 13 
of the Port Act, when goods are landed and notice is given to the consignee 
the Port Commissioners are responsible for two clear days for whatever may 
happen to those goods. If within those two days the consignee does not remove 
the goods, he has to pay rent for storage room, and he also has to take respon- 
sibility for whatever may happen to the goods. In 1894, when the customs law 
had recently been changed, it was found impossible to clear goods within 
two clear working days, which were ordinarily accepted as what is called ‘‘free” 
days. The Port Commissioners, therefore, proposed to grant a third free day. 
Legal opinion was taken, and it was hold by the Advocate-General that it was not 
in the power of the Commissioners to undertake the risk for a third day. This is 
the sort of case which this additional provision in the Bill ought to cov5r. 
Bub-sections (^) and {S) of section 112, which are proposed to be inserted in the 
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Port Act, have been framed so that in future the Port Commissioners may, 
with the previous sanction of the Local Government, and under such circums- 
tances and conditions as it may prescribe, enter into special agreements of the 
kind there referred to, and every such agreement must be in writing and 
signed by or on behalf of the Port Commissioners. It is considered that 
this will be sufficient to prevent the Port Commissioners from assuming any 
undue liability. The opportunity has been taken to re-enact section Il2 of the 
Port Act. That section of the present Act is imperfectly worded and is 
obscure, although legal authorities are understood to agree that it moans 
merely that the Port Commissioners assume the liability of bailees under the 
Contract Act ; but it is considered desirable to make the section perfectly clear 
and to refer also to the Railways Act of 18h0, because the Port Oommi.ssi()ncrs 
act as a railway when transporting exports from tlio jetties to the docks, 
and in certain cases in sending imports from the docks to the jetties. 

think this Bill is one which may be fairly acco})ted by the Council, 
and I understand that the commercial community are ahsoluti'ly unanimouH in 
desiring that it should be passed. The arrangements under which cxi)orts are 
now shipped from the docks and arc excluded from tlie jetties was the subj(H‘t of 
much controversy at the time, and it was accepted l)y the shipping interest on 
the strength of tlio promise given by tlio Port Coinuiis.sioucrs tliat they would 
accept the further liability which the Bill enables them to undortuke.” 


Tbc Motion was put and agreed to. 

The Ilon’blo Mk. Rislev fui-thor 8aid:-“In order to expedite the passing 
of this Bill, I have the honour to apply to the Presidont to suspend tl.c Kulos of 
business for the purpose of iutrodueing the Bill.” 


The Hon’ble ihe PnEsiOENT said:-" In a matter of this sort where w<' art- 
asked to confirm an arrangement of a commercial character agreed to by all 
iL iTnk we may tifely depart from the usual procedure and reduce tbc 
p^ding^b^ne stag! I accmdingly suspend the rules of business for the 

purpose of introducing this Bill.” 

The Hon’ble Mb.Rkley then introduced the Bill and moved that it be read 
in Council. 

The Motion was put and agreed to, and the Bill was read accordingly. 
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Bmgal Oeneral Clauiei Bill. [33|tD JulT| 1898. j 
[/Sir CharUs Paei/.] 

BENGAL GENERAL CLAUSES BILL. 

The Hon’ble Sir Charles Paul moved for leave to introduce a Bill for 
further shortening the language used in Bengal Acts, and for other purposes. 
He said 

“ This Bill, is generally known as tho Bengal General Clauses Act, and 
it indicates by its own designation its distinctive character. It defines once 
for all a number of expressions commonly used in the Acts of this Council. 
It enacts various rules of construction and common clauses, which are frequent- 
ly required for interpretation in the working of legal enactments. For 
instance, in the ^ general definitions ’ take the definition of * immovable 
property.’ The Bill says immovable property shall include all benefits that 
arisen out of land and things attached to the earth or permanently fastened to 
anything attached to the earth.’ By making a definition of immovable 
])roporty, in any i*eforenc(j to tho subject-matter which it includes, it is not 
necessary to name the various matters which it includes, but it will suffice to 
say tliat it includes all this. It, therefore, greatly lessens the cumbrous wording 
of the statute. Again, when in any Act a word in tho Singular is mentioned, 
it includes the plural; othcrwis(*, in enacting a section, instead of only saying 
‘ any person, ’ you would have to say ‘ any person or persons.’ Take another 
instance. Permission is given to tho Govommout to make rules and then to 
modify them, but the power onco taken advantage of is gone. Rules once made, 
no further rules can bo made, unless you add the word ‘from time to time;’ but 
under this Bill if those words are not mentioned it will be implied. If Hon’ble 
Members will look through this Bill, they will find a great many matters in 
regard to which the language of Acts will be shortened and their meaning made 
distinct. Tho reasons for this Bill are very fully stated in the Objects and 
Reasons : I need not, therefore, take up the time of the Council in putting other 
cases to illustrate tho advantages to be derived from this Bill, which, however, 
is a Bill more or loss of a formal character.” 

Th^ Motion put and agreed to. 

The Council adjourned to Saturday, the 30th instant. 

Calcutta; *1 F. G. WIQLEY, 

Tht eth Augu»t, 1898. J SKntary to the Gnt. of Bengal, 

Legitlative DepartmenU 

Keg. No. 8610-800-9-8-98. 



Ahstract of the ProeUdingB of the Council of the LUuienanUOovemor of Bengal^ 
aeembled for the purpoee of making Laws and Regulations under the provisions 
of the Indian Councils Acts^ 1861 and 1892. 


The Council met at the Council Chamber on Saturday, the 30th July> 


1898. 


JPrtacnt: 

The Hon’ble Sir Charles Paul, k.c.i.e., Advocate General of Bengal, 
presiding. 

The Hon’ble H. H. Risley, c.i.b. 

The Hon’ble Rai Durga Qati Banerjea Bahadur, c.i.e. 

The Hon’ble Nawab Bahadur Syud Ameer Hossein, c.i.e. 

The Hon’ble M. Fikucane, c.s.i. 

The Hon’ble W. B. Oldham, c.i.e. 

The Hon’ble R. B. Buckley. 

The Hon’ble M. C. Turner. 

The Hon’ble Kali Charan Banerjee. 

The Hon’ble Surendranath Banerjee. 

The Hon’ble Jatra Mohan Sen, 

The Hon’ble T. W. Sjunk. 

The Hon’ble Raja Shashi Shakhareswar Roy Bahadur, of Tahirpur. 


LEASING OUT POUNDS. 


The Hon’ble Raja Shashi Shakhareswar Roy Bahadur asked — 

Is the Government aware that under the existing practice of leasing out 
pounds to the highest bidders by auction, which obtains in almost all the 
districts of Bengal, the cattle while thus impounded not only suffer from 
neglect, but are positively starved by most of the pound-keepers ? Is it not a 
fact that the practice has also in certain places resulted in the establishment of 
hired agencies by the pound-keepers for the wrongful impounding of cattle to 
make up their losses and secure a margin of profit upon the amount paid to the 
District Boards at the time of auction. If, however, the sum received on 
account of fines and the unclaimed proceeds of the sale of the cattle be applied 
to the maintenance of an establishment with fixed salaries, as contemplated 
iSy section 18 of the Cattle Trespass Act and section 5G of the Bengal 
Local Self-Government Act, could not the wrongful impetus now given 
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Lemng out Pounds. 

[^Raja Bahadur of Tahirpur ; Mr. Risloy^ 

to the pound-keepers by the auction system be materiaUy lessened and 
thereby a standing source of grievance of the cultivators of Bengal removed ? 
Will the Government therefore be pleased to institute an enquiry through the 
District Officers into the above and ascertain whether it is not desirable to 
introduce the system suggested above, which is not only compatible with the 
letter of the law as at present laid down, but in harmony with the spirit of the 
legislation referred to? 

The Hon’ble Mr. Risley replied: — 

“No complaint has reached the Goveniment of the ill-treatment of cattle 
by pound-keei3crs, nor has any instance of the employment of an agent for the 
wrongful impounding of cattle been brought forward. On the introduction of 
the Local Self-Government Act, the management of pounds was transferred to 
the District Boards, who have power either to let them in farm or to manage 
them through their own servants. In 1891 and 1892 the administration of 
pounds in Bengal formed the subject of a searching enquiry, and it was then 
shown that the discontinuance of the fanning system would deprive the Distnet 
Boards of net revenue amounting on a moderate estimate to between two and 
throe lakhs of ru])oes ; while it was doubtful whether the change would put a 
stop to the evils alleged to exist under the fanning system. At the same time 
orders were issued providing for — 

(a) the regular and systematic inspection of pounds by the officers of 
Government and of the District Boards ; 

(i) the grant of leases for a longer period than one year to persons of 
known solvency and respectability, residing in the neighbourhood 
of the pound leased ; 

[c) an alteration in the form of agreement, so as to define better the 

District Board’s power of control ; and lastly 

(d) the introduction of such registers and forms of receipt as would 

enable a proper check to be kept over the pound-keepers, without 
making unduly close enquiry into the amount of the farmer's 
profits when the pounds are let in farm. 

“ Failing specific evidence of actual abuses, there do not appear to bj 
sufficient grounds for further enquiry or for interfering with the discretion now 
vested in the District Boards." 
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Clauses Bill. 

[ifr. Bisleg; Str Charles Paul!] 

AMENDMENT OF THE CALCUTTA PORT ACT, 1890. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Risley moved that the Bill to amend the Calcutta Port 
Act, 1890, be referred to a Select Committee consisting of the Hon’ble 
Mr. Oldham, the Hon’ble Mr, Turner, the Hon’blo Mr. Spink and the Mover. 

The Motion was put and agreed to. 

BENGAL GENERAL CLAUSES BILL. 

The Hon’ble Sir Charles Paul introduced the Bill for further shortening 
the language used in Bengal Acts, and for other purposes, and moved that 
it be read in Council. He said : — 

“ Last Saturday I explained to the Council the objects and reasons for 
introducing this Bill. It is a very necessary and useful measure, and 1 trust 
the Council will allow the introduction of this Bill.” 

The Motion was put and agreed to, and the Bill was read accordingly. 

The Council adjourned to Saturday, the 13th August, 1898, 


Calcutta ; 

The 6 tk August, 1898,. 


F. G. WIGLEY, 

Ofg. Asst Secy, to the Govt of Bengal, 

Legislative Department 


Beg. Ko. S62G— 30(K-.10>8.98. 




Ahiinut of th» Proeudings of tta Council of the Ideutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
astembled under the provieione of the Indian Councils Acts, 1861 and 189S. 

The Council met at the Council Chamber on Saturday, the 13th August, 
1898. 

r t 0 c n t : 

The Hon’ble Sia John Woodbuen, k.c.s.i., Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
presiding. 

The Hon’ble Sir Charles Paul, k.c.i.e., Advocate-General of Bengal, 

The Hon’blo H. IT. Rislev, c.i.e. 

The Hon’blo Rai Doroa Gati Banerjea, Bahadur, c.i.e. 

The Hon’ble Nawab Bahadur Syud Ameer Hossein, c.i.e. 

The Hon’ble M. Finucane, c.s.i. 

The Hon’ble W. B. Oldham, c.i.e. 

The Hon’blo R. B. Buckley. 

The Hon’blo C. W. Bolton, c.s.i. 

The Hon’ble Sahibzada Mahomed Bakhtyar Shah, c.i.k. 

The Hon’ble M. C. Turner. 

The Hon’blo Norendra Nath Sen. 

The Hon’blo Salioram Sin(;h. 

The Hon’ble Kali Chauan Banerjee. 

The Hon’blo Surendranath Banerjee. 

The Hon’blo Jatra Mohan Sen. 

The Hon’blo T. W. Spink. 

The Hon’blo Raja Shashi Shakuareswar Roy Bahadur, of Tahirpur. 

PREVENTION OF ACCIDENTS FROM RIFLE PRACTICE AT 

DUM-DUM. 

The Hon’ble Babu Surendranath Banerjee asked — 

Has the attention of the Government been drawn to a paragraph in the 
Hiiabadi of the 8th instant to the effect that the people of Kadihati, a village in 
the vicinity of the Dum-Dum Cantonment, have been put to serious loss and 
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Relief of Local Bodies from Expenses of Plague Camps, 

\^Bahu Surendranath Banerjec ; Mr, Bolton ; Mr, Risley7\ 

inconvenience by reason of the rifle practice of the local soldiers, and that one 
Bhutnath Bagdi was shot through the leg and the children of Babu Boikanta 
Nath Chackravati, a local medical practitioner, narrowly escaped being shot? If 
the above statements are substantially correct, will the Government be pleased 
to take the necessary steps with a view to the prevention of such accidents ? 

The Hon^ble Mb. Bolton replied : — 

It has been ascertained that the statements referred to by the Hon’ble 
Member are substantially coiToct. A proposal for the re-alignment of the range 
so as to guard against all possibility of danger to the villagers is already under 
the consideration of the Military Department, and the necessity for completing 
the work by an early date will bo brought to the notice of that Department.” 

RELIEF OF LOCAL BODIES FROM EXPENSES OF PLAGUE CAMPS. 

The Hon^ble Babu Sukendranatii Banerjee asked — 

Is it the case that a letter has been addressed by the Government to 
the Accountant-General by which it is proposed to recover from the local 
bodies the sum of Rs. 48,392 incurred in increasing the Police force at the 
Mairwa and Chausa Plague Camps ? If so, having regard to the financial con- 
dition of most local bodies and the difficulty which they experience in meet- 
ing their own legitimate charges and the fact that the expenditure is to be 
incurred in connection with the plague, which is an imperial rather than a local 
question, will the Government be pleased to consider the propriety of relieving 
the local funds of this charge ? 

The Hon’ble Mb. Risley replied:— 

The order referred to ho5 been issued under section 2, sub-section (J) of 
the Epidemic Diseases Act, which empowers the Government to determine in 
what manner and by whom any expenses incuri'od in preventing the spread of 
plague shall be defrayed. Such expenses are not merely a legitimate but a 
just charge upon the funds of local bodies, so long as they are able to bear 
them.^^ 
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Apprehended Scarcity owing to Deficient EainfalL 

[Bahu Norendra Nath Sen ; Mr, Finucane,"] 

DURATION AND COST OF SETTLEMENT OPERATIONS IN 

ORISSA. 

The Hon’ble Babu Norendra Nath Sen asked — 

Will the Government be pleased to state how long the survey and 
settlement operations in Orissa have been going on, and when they are likely 
to come to an end, and also what they have already cost, and are likely to cost 
hereafter ? 

The Hon’ble Mr. Finucane replied : — 

“ The Survey and Settlement proceedings wore commenced in Orissa in the 
month of November, 1889, and will probably be comjdeted within the calendar 
year 1899. The cost up to the end of July, 1898, has been approximately 
Rs. 30,50,000, and the further cost to be incurred before the proceedings are 
completed will probably amount to Rs. 4,50,000.’’ 

APPREHENDED SCARCITY OWING TO DEFICIENT RAINFALL. 

The Ilon’ble Babu Norendra Nath Sen said — 

In view of the apprehended scarcity in several districts in these Pro- 
vinces on account of deficient rainfall and disease among cattle, will the 
Government bo pleased to give a definite idea of the agricultural outlook gener- 
ally, and of the rice crop in particular? 

The Hon’ble Mr. Finucane replied : — 

“The telegraphic weekly weather and crop reports received from all 
districts which are published in the Calcutta Gazette, give the information asked 
for. In the reports for the week ending August, 8th, published in the 
Calcutta Gazette of the 10th, it was stated that more rain was then required for 
the transplanting of the winter rice in some districts, and especially in parts 
of Bankura, Midnapore, Hooghly and Howrah, but that the prospects of the 
early rice and the hhadoi crops generally wore favourable. There is at 
present no reason to apprehend scarcity on account of deficient rainfall or 
disease among cattle. A certain amount of sporadic cattle-disease is reported 
from some districts, but there is no indication that cattle-disease is more 
than usually prevalent.” 
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Cm to opening and mainUnanoo of Roade. 

[^Bahu Narendra Nath Sen ; Mr. Suekley,'] 
RE-EXCAVATION OP KHALS. 

The Hon*ble Babu Norendra Nath Sen asked— 

Will the Government be pleased to state whether, having regard to 
the importance of re-excavating the khaU, which have dried up, in the Lower 
Provinces, both for the purposes of sanitation and irrigation, something ought 
not to bo done in this direction without delay, and the initiative taken by the 
Government in the matter, having in view specially the manifest blessing the 
Eden Canal has proved to those parts, through which it runs ? 

The Hon’blo Mr. Buckley replied : — 

“ It is a fact that certain khals in Lower Bengal have silted up from natural 
causes, but often where this has occurred others have opened out to take their 
places, and it is doubtful whether a system for a general clearance of old 
channels would give any beneficial result. 

Special cases have been dealt with from time to time, as their urgency has 
been brought to notice, such as the Buxi-Gaighatta and Protapkally khals, 
while the numerous channels which drain the areas of country protected by 
flood embankments in the Midnapore and Hooghly districts arc periodically 
cleared, 

“ At this time of year the silt clearance of khals is not easily possible, but 
consideration will be given to any particular cases which may be brought 
forwai’d. 

“ Schemes directed to sanitary improvements come within the provisions 
of the Bengal Sanitary Drainage Act, 1895, under section 3 of which the 
initiative must be taken by the District Board.” 

APPLICATION OF PUBLIC WORKS CESS TO OPENING AND 
MAINTENANCE OF ROADS. 

The Hon’ble Babu Norendra Nath Sen asked — 

Will the Qovernmont bo pleased to state whether, having regard to the fact 
that the revenue, derived from the Road Cess, being wholly insufiBcient to meet 
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of Roads ; Pollution of River Eooghly ; Amendment of the 

Calcutta Port Aet^ 1890, 

[Balm Norendra Nath Sen ; Mr, Risley,'] 

the purpose for which the cess is levied, a portion of the income, obtained from 
the Public Works Cess, ought not to be diverted towards the opening and main- 
tenance of roads in these Provinces, as complaints in regard to roads in the 
interior are general ? 

The Hon’ble Mb. Eisley replied : — 

Out of the estimated proceeds of the Public Works Cess during tlu 
current year, a sum of Rs. 10,86,000 has abeady been allotted for the construc- 
tion and maintenance of roads.” 

POLLUTION OF THE RIVER HOOGHLY. 

The Ilon’ble Mr. Risley said: — ‘^With Your Ilonom-’s pcniiission 1 will 
take this opportunity of replying to certain questions previously tiski'd in tlu- 
years 1895, 1896 and 1897, on the subject of the alleged ijollution of thellooglily 
by effluxions from the mills and factories situated on the banks of the riv(;i’: — 

Reports by the Sanitary CommissioiKjr and Deputy Sniiitaiy Ccmimissioner 
on the alleged pollution of the Ilooghly and of the Bally Khal by the efflocuit oi 
certain mills are now being printed, and will be laid on the table. The Sanitaiy 
Commissioner is of opinion, after personal investigation, that no unwholesoint' 
waste from the Titagarh Jute Mill now passes into the Ilooghly. In the caw^ oi 
the Bally Khal, the Dejmty Sanitary Commissioner shows that the water, both 
above and below the paj)cr mill, is impure and unfit for drinking purposes by 
reason of the presence of organic matter the bulk of which comes from tht‘ 
drains and latrines of the Bally and Uttarpara Municipalities. A small ])ai’t only 
consists of mill refuse, and this is of vegetable origin and is com})aratively 
harmless.” 

AMENDMENT OF THE CALCUTTA PORT ACT, 1890. 

The Honb’le Mr. Risley presented the Report of the Select Coramitteo 
on the Bill to amend the Calcutta Port Act, 1890, and moved that the Report 
3)e taken into consideration. He said : — 

‘‘As originally drafted, the Bill has been received with general approval 
by all the authorities consulted and no suggestions for its further amendment 
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Amendment of the Calcutta Port Act ^ 1890 ; [ 13 th Acgust, 1898 .] 
Bengal General ClauecB BilU 

[ilfr. Rieleg ; Sir Charles Paul,’] 

have been made. A slight change in its form has been introduced by the 
Select Committee which is explained in the report. They say : — 

^Ono of the objects whioh it was intended to sociire was an extension of the period of the 
Port Oommissionors’ liability for goods committed to their charge from two to three clear 
working days. We are advised that the Bill as drawn will not meet this object, and we have 
accordingly added a section specifically amending section 113 of the Act by substituting 
‘ three ' for * two.* ’ 

“It was the intention of the Port Commissioners in 1894 to grant this 
concession, and in practice they have been, I understand, giving that number 
of free days ; that is to say, they have been giving a third day in addition 
to the two days allowed by the Act. It was ascertained that, under the 
law as it stands, they have no legal power to do this, and that when they did so, 
they could not assumo the liability which it is essential they should have, and 
therefore 'the additional day which they gave would be of no use to the parties 
to whom they gave it. In its present form the Bill will effect all the objects 
w^hich the Port- Commissioners and the mercantile community desire it should 
effect, and I submit that it may now bo passed by the Council.” 

The Motion was put and agreed to. 

The Hon’ble Mk. Risley also moved that the Bill, as amended by the 
Select Committee, be [)a8sed4. 

The Motion was put and agreed to. 

BENGAL GENERAL CLAUSES BILL. 

Tlie Hon’ble Sir Charles Paul moved that the Bill for further shortening 
the language used in Bengal Acts, and for other purposes, be referred to a Select 
Committee (‘onsisting of the Ilon’blo Nawab Bahadur Syud Ameer Ilossein, 
the Hon’ble Mr. Bolton, the llon’blc* Babu Saligram Singh and the Mover. 

The Motion was put and Jigreed to. 

The Council ndjourned sine die. 

F. G. AVIGLEY, 

Offg, Asst. Sccy. to the Govt, of Bengal^ 

Legislative Department. 


Calcutta ; 
The doth August. 


’ 1 
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Supplement to the Abstract of the Proceedings of the Council of the Lieutenant- 
Oovemor of Bengal^ assembled under the provisions of the Indian Councils Actsy 
1861 md 1898y on Saturdapj the 13th Augusty 1898. 


Papers referred to in the statement made by the Hon’ble Mr. Risley at 
the Meeting held on the 13th August, 1898, on the subject of the pollution of 
the Riyer Hooghly. 


REPORT ON THE aUBSTION OF THE POLLUTION OF THE BALLY 
KHAL AND THE HOOOHLY. 

L — ^Thb Bally Khal and its Water above the Mills. 

I have at various times visited the khal and gone up its banks as far as about a mile or 
two above the mills. The alleged sources of pollution above the mills have been put down as 
follows:— 

(а) Oaiting corpses into the khal, — This undoubtedly does oooasionally take place ; but 
I do not think it occurs to any great extent either in the way of human bodies or the oarcaseB 
of animals being cast into the Bally khal water or in the way of the former being stacked in 
the channel. 

(б) The open-air visits by the people in its neighbourhood. — This varies a great deni at 
different times in the year, owing to the foot that there are comparatively fewer people 
living near the khal in the months from 15th May to 15th November, during which time 
brick-making is practically stopped. But during the brick-making season Messrs. Bull’s 
people employ a great many workmen in the brick-fields adjoining the khal, and there is 
no question about it. There is a certain amount of soiling of the ground about in those ports. 
But it must be remembered that during these months of brick-making there is little or no 
rainfall, and the khal is a tidal one, so that, as its banks are always more or loss in a soft 
soppy condition, the actual open-air defoooation that does take place, in so far as Messrs. 
Bull’s work-people are concerned, occurs in comparatively dry weather and some distanot; 
from the banks. Besides the brick-field labourers, there are various bustis on the banks ; 
and if the vicinity of these be examined at any time, it will be noticed that the actual banks 
of the khal are much the same os with any other tidal creek with villages near* Caivris 
paribus there should be a great deal more contamination during the brick- making season. 
Does an analysis of the water show this? Reference to the results of analysis in the 
appended table shows as follows : —Taking the water above the mills effluent in January 1897 
in the full height of the brick-making season, we find, comparing the averages of five analyses 
in the brick-making season, and five when Bull’s brick-fields are networking, that every siogle 
form at impurity, except nitrogen, as nitrates and nitrites, is greater during the brick- 
making season, and the albuminoid ammonia is very high at this time. For chlorine, 
the highest figure here is 11 parts per 100,000, or roughly about 8| grains per gallon 
taken at high tide. While the brick-fields are not working^ the other three figures for 
chlorine are all relatively larger during the brick-making eeasony and the average is a 
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little fallacious on account of the one high observation; but the general chlorine level 

is so high as to lead one to suspect some special source 
• vuif >njra. contaminatioii,* inasmuch as the other impurities are not 

as high in proportion. It would appear, therefore, in spite of the average result, that 
undoubtedly the water of the khal above the mills is in a contaminated condition, and 
that contamination exists both in the non -working season and also in the working season, and 
appears to be increased during the working season. The nitrogen, as nitrites and nitrates, 
is very small — only about one-tenth of what may bo found in tolerably good water, and the 
explanation seems to bo that most of the contaminations are washed into the stream while yet 
recent or fairly recent. It is not clear that the contamination is mainly from excreta, and the 
chlorine is, I think, more probably largely from sea-water brought up by the tide. For 
comparison of the results of analysis for ohlorine of this khal water with the Hooghly water 
at Konnagar (the latter made by Mr. W. 11. Griper, of Messrs. D. Waldie and Company, 
quite indopendontly and without any knowledge on his p art of the present enquiry) will show 
that this is quite a feasible explanation, espeoiaily having regard to the fact that there is 
more tendency to stagnation in the winding khal than in the broad Hooghly, and that Bally 
is some throe miles lower down the river and nearer the sea than Konnagar. Having regard, 
then, to the fact that the khal is washed out twice a day by the Hooghly water, it is not 
surprising that there should be a large amount of chlorine in it. And if we examine the 
figures for chlorine in the khal a^ove the milk, we find that they vary from 0*05 to 11*0, 
as 1 to 22, while, if we examine this further, we find that tho variations in chlorine in the 

Hooghly for over three years* ore so great that the only 
explanation of the variations in the khal being so great as 
1 — 22 is that they depend on those in the river, and to some unknown degree they will be 
affected by tho fact that some chlorine passes into the khal water in the effluent from the 
Bally Paper Mills ; but this will be unequal and a varying factor, because some only and not 
all of it is carried up tho khal by tho in-coming tide ; but having regard to the high figures 
for albuminoid ammonia it would be perhaps safe to presume that some appreciable proportion 
of the ohlorine is also due to animal contamination — probably foecal matter, and urine. 

Having regard to these facts, I should say that the water half a mile up the khal above 
the mills is distinctly a contaminated water, and contaminated largely by animal refuse and 
animal excreta. 

(c) Jute-Hteeping I'a an alleged cause of pollution of the water above the mill. But jute- 
steeping is not done, and cannot he done, in tidal creeks, and it is not done up the Bally khal 
as far as I can find out. Further, juie-steeping is only done from about the end of August to 
the end of November (but here I am open to oorreotion). Anyway it is not done all the year 
round, and this I think we may dispose of as of no practical consequence, as there is no trace 
of any result of it — even if done—in any of the analyses made. What applies to the khal 
in its upper reaches applies to contaminations reaching it through its feedera. So that 4o 
sum up, we may say that there is evidence above the mills of distinct contamination of the 
khal water by animal refuse, and probably as a result of the habits of the people on its banka, 
but also probably attributable largely to the brick-makers. 


VuL tubloH attncli(j<l 
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Pollution of the Bally Khal and ih^ Hooghly. 

n.— T hb Bally Khal Water below the Outlet of the Mills. 

It is an old complaint that the Bally mills make the khal water undrinkable, and 
certainly a casual inspection supports this idea, and the fact that the brown discolouration 
due to the effluent of the Paper Mills roaches at times far down the khal with the ebb tide 
carrying it down is no doubt a very strong argument. Then, again, there arc the Bone Mills 
which only take up a certain amount of water for thoir engines and have no effluent, and 
lastly there arc the latrines of the two mills, both latrines on the banks, but neither of them 
draining into the khal and both well kept and tended by their respective Municipalities. 
It is true that at one time the Bono Mills built a wall which directed the stream against 
the Paper Mills banks of the khal, and ended by the Paper Mills latrine being undermined 
and falling bodily into the khal. But that is now ancient history, and the latrines are in 
good order and satisfactory. Practically, then, the only sources of contamination worth 
considering are the effluents from the Bally Mill and possible contamination from the Bally 
and Uttarpara Municipalities. Now this mill’s effluent contains varying quantities of 
materials derived from the chemicals used in paper manufacture and refuse from the gross 
used in making the pulp. The main cliemicals used are alumina ferric, caustic soda, 
lime, country ochre, bleaching powder and rosin. The result of analysis is practically 
all one has as a guide, and the appended table of 15 analyses speaks for itself and declares 
clearly that the water below the mills is undoubtedly considerably more contaminated than 
that above them. Free ammonia and nitrogen os nitrites and nitrates are the only items 
in which the water below the mills is poorer, and this is rather to be expected than otherwise. 
To take the contaminations Henatim^ 

1. Total soIUh , — These are greater, and arc probably partly from solid matters from the 
mills and partly in a much greater degree from their being probably a larger amount of silt 
of all kinds in the wafer the nearer one gets to the mouth of the khal. 

2. Chlorine . — Ilero the difference in the general average is probably derived in the 
main from the two figures, 6*5 and 13 0, and this excess is due to the presence of a larger 
amount of sea-water from the tides in the Hooghly, because the difforenoes in the other 
individual observations are not nearly in the same proportion. Of course a proportion of 
the excess must be due to the chlorine passing in in the mill’s effluent, but that, 1 think, is a 
very small proportion, and not amounting to 0'81 parts per 100,000, and it is also possible 

, that some of it is due to the mills employes urinating on the banks, and this latter offence, 
although severely punished in the Paper Mills, is, 1 fancy, of more frequent occurrence than 
is supposed. 

3. The free ammonia may be disregarded. 

4. The albumiooid ammonia is in marked eioess below the mills, the differenoo amount- 
ing to 0*0154 parts per 100,000, which is certainly a largely increased contamination. But 
a portion of this is, if I mistake not, due to the fact that a portion of the municipal drainage 
from Uttarpara passes into the khal by a large drain which passes in through the Bone Mills 
premises, while a portion of Bally also drains into the khal just above the foot-bridge. 

5. The nitrites and nitrates may be disregarded as being altogether in such small 
quantity. 
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m. — CbMOLUSIONB. 

To Btun up. The water below the milla is oeitainijr more oontaxuinated than above 
them. 

Who is responsible for thisP The Paper Mills or the Bone Mills or the IJttarpara and 
Bally Municipalities P 

1. The Paper Mills effluent consists mainly of a thick brown liquid from the boSer- 
house, and is the refuse from boiling grass (for paper pulp) with caustic soda, and it contains 
mainly soda, silicates of sorts, and resin, and a certain proportion of grass fragments. 
Added to this is some refuse from the Paper Mills chemical-houBe. In this chemical-house the 

only materials used ore bleaching powder, Sutca lime, caustic 

• Tha aiutnioa ferric mentioned ai- floda and country ochre.* Tho refuse washinCB from the 
ready in need In the settling tankfl to . .. ® 

olenr tho water drawn from the khal chcmicalohouse Contain Certain quantities of these chemicals, 
before it U voted in manufacture. « 

j. 0. V. but not much, as they are all very valuable m the manufacture 

of paper, and every effort is made to prevent waste. There 
is therefore nothing in all this that would give nitrogen for albuminoid ammonia. The 
total intake of water of the mills is put down by Mr. Munro at 1,750,000 gallons, and 
Mr. MaoIIattie, the present manager, gave mo to understand that the old mills gives off 
about 300,000 gallons of effluent, and if the new mill gives off more even, let us allow 760,000 
gallons daily for effluent from boiler-houses and chemical-houses, and we get some 
12,070*6 cubic feet of effluent, which is poured into the khal not at once, but by degrees and 
mostly at night. A great part goes into the Ilooghly at once when let out at night ; the 
rest is carried up and down the khal for all the way the tide can take it, ».e., for about 
10,500 feet (two miles) of its extent. This entails an enormous amount of dilution, especially 
when we consider that the tidal rise in the khal is one of from 5 to 12 feet, and the extent 
to which this may he regarded os a nuisance is a matter of opinion one way or the other. 
It does not in itself appear to mo to constitute a serious danger to health, and in any case it 
does not account for the amount of albuminoid ammonia in the water below the mills which 
appears as the result of analysis. 

2. The Bone Mills have no effluent except the water from thoir engine-house ; hut 
a few boat-loads of hones come up the khal, and I have no doubt some hones drop into the 
water, but not many. I have visited the Bone Mills in all three times now, and I cannot , 
say I think that they aro responsible for the increase in albuminoid ammonia below the 
mills. 

3. The Uttarpora Municipality inspection will show that there are at least four drains 
of considerable magnitude which drain into the khal. One of these drains a large part of 
the Municipality lying adjacent to t^e Bone Mills, and several privies ore situated very close 
to it. This drain goes right into the khal, and passes into it through the Bone premises. 

A second and a third drain parts of the Municipality between the Bone Mills and the foof- 
bridge, and pour their contents into the lagoons in the brick-fields below the mills and 
between the foot-bridge. These lagoons oommunioate directly with the khal. A fourth drain 
comes along the east side of the road leading from the foot-bridge to the municipal office, and 
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empties into two filthy dohat behind the post office. On the banks of these are latrines, and 
the overflow from these doha% goes directly ijito the khal just below the foot-bridge by a 
channel some 25 yards long, and on the bank' of the channel is another latrine, and a big 
hou86*drain also opens straight into it. Further, there are two latrines at least in the 
brick-fields below the mills, and ihae are placed aheduiely on the neater e edge and about 
200 yards apart, being respectively some 200 and 400 yards below the mills. Opposite the 
lower of these two latrines a large drain from tbo Bally Municipality pours into the khal, and 
a little way within the Bally Municipality boundary there is a latrine on the bank nest the 
water and just above the foot-bridge. So that we have above the foot-bridge one large drain 
from Uttarpora going into the khal through the mills ; between the mills and the foot-bridge 
from Uitarpara two latrines on the bank and two large drains from the Municipality. 
From Bally one latrine and one very large drain which, I know, drains a very large part 
of Bally, and below the foot-bridge a large drain from Uttarpara. These sources of conta- 
mination are all fairly close to the place below the mills from which the samples of water were 
drawn. As there is very little of the khal from below the mills to the river, the in-coming 
tide must take all this filth well up the khal, and wo naturally have it most evident below the 
mills. It would appear, therefore, that the most serious contamination, which is evidenced 
by the albumiroid ammonia, is probably from municipal latrines on the banks and municipal 
drains opening into the khal below the mills. 

So much then for the contamination of the water below the mills and the share taken in 
producing this contamination by the two mills and the two municipalities. 

Now from what point of view are we to look at the contamination of the khal water, 
and how is it to be remedied ? Undoubtedly the most dangerous contamination is from the 
excreta, &c., from the drains and latrines and from open-air visits. Albuminoid ammonia 
in such very large amount as 0*504 in water, which is only some 400 yards from the river 
and gets the full benefit of tidal scourings, shows how very great the oontaminatiou from 
these sources is, and besides this contamination, the boiler-house liquid from tlio mills 
would appear to bo no more harmful than so much cofico or chocolate infusion. This boiler- 
house liquid is very valuable, and the mills are now putting up a oonsiderable amount of 
plant by which the whole of the boiler-house liquid will be utilized in the mill. As it is, 
there are two large cinorators at work, evaporating it down, and the resulting sludge is 
burned down to recover the soda as ash, and in this way a very large saving in expenditure 
is effected. There are times, no doubt, when this brown liquid from the mills going down 
the khal is felt to be a nuisance, but the samples I have taken and which others have taken 
were drawn when it was flowing into the khal. 

I do not understand that I am called upon in this report to state more than the facts 
and the deduction to bo drawn from them. I have myself been so struck wi^h the chlorine 
{esults in the khal above and below the mills as detailed in the first part of this report that 
I was led to enquire into the condition of the Hooghiy water itself, and that on the ground 
that the khal is twice a day scoured out, filled and emptied by the llooghly water. 
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For my flgores I am indebted to the kindness of Mr. W. B. Oriperi of Messrs. D. Waldie 
and Company, who veiy generously placed all his observations at my disposal. A careful 
study of chlorine variations in the Hooghly will, I fear, tend very much to shake one's 
faith in any conclusion declaring the mills really responsible for the chlorine variations in 
the khal water. For the rest, the khal water is already contaminated a long way above the 
mills (especially as shown in the observation at the bimd near the Patibagan marked 
non-tidal in the table, and No. 5 of 27th January 1897 in the Chemical Examiner's analyses 
attached), and contaminated perhaps to a dangerous extent. Whatever dangers to health 
may arise from the use of the khal water by the inhabitants of Bally exist already above 
the mills in the upper reaches of the khal, and the undoubted fact that these dangers are 
largely increased in the khal water below the mills is, in my opinion, due not to the mills 
themselves in any appreciable degree, but to the existing arrangement of latrines and drainage, 
not only in the Bally Municipality itself, but also in the neighbouring Municipality of 
Uttarpara across the water. 


J. 0. S. Vauohan, Surgn.-Oapt., 

Deputy Sanitary Commmioner^ Western Bengal Oirde, 

Camp Calcutta, 

The ^2nd June 1898, 
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BmdU of etimtdioni ^f Marine in the Sooghly naieff off Mean, D. Waidie^i pier at Konnagar^ 
made by B, W, Criper^ Esq^ of Mesere, JD, Waldie 4r Co, 

(From lit Janaarj 1887 to 16ih June 1888.) 
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No. 4267) dated Oaloatta, the August 1898. 

From— S urgeon-Major H. J. Dyson, f.r.c.s., Sanitary Oommissioner for Bengal, 
To — The Secretary to the Government of Bengal, Municipal Department. 

In compliance with the request contained in Government order No. 48938., 
dated the 10th instant, received yesterday, I proceeded at once to Tittaghur to 
enquire into the alleged pollution of the river Hooghly by the jute mill which 
has recently been established there. The mill in question is apparently the 
Standard Jute Company’s mill, of which Messrs. Bird and Company, of Calcutta, 
are the Agents. There is at present no discharge of waste” from the mill 
into the river. Last year refuse was discharged into the Hooghly; but as soon 
as the practice was complained of, it was, I am informed, stopped. The waste 
is now mixed with cinders and used for filling up spoil pits along the railway, 
which connects the mill with the Tittaghur railway station. This is not a 
nuisance to any body* There is also a bamboo and mat palisade along a 
portion of the foreshore of the mill which has been cut away by the river. 
Into this space some portion of the refuse from the mill is also thrown, but it 
does not and cannot pass into the river. I noticed no discolouration of the 
water in the vicinity. Two pucca drains connect the mill with the river. 
These are used for the carrying away of storm-water only from the mill 
promises and hot water from the mill engines. This instead of being a nuisance 
is an advantage, for it acts as a sterilizer. I am of opinion, after careful 
personal investigation, that no unw^holesome waste from the Standard Jute 
Mill now passes into the river Hooghly. 


Calcu'ita ; 

the Srd October^ 1898 . 


F. G. WIGLEY, 

Offg, Aisistant Secretary to the Govt, of Bengal^ 
Legislative Department 



AMnui of tto ProeotHagt ^ fh» (hmuQ of At LiouUamf-Ootormr 

oottmiNtd undtr Ho pntnriont of iho IndUm Coaneito Aett, 1881 and 1898. 


Thb Cotmoil met at the Cooneil Chamber on Saturday, the 12th November, 
1898. " • 

f rretttt: 

■*» 

The Hon'ble Sir John Woodbubn, K.aai., Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
preoidiug. 

The Hon’ble Bii DiiBai Gati Bahebjea, Bahadur, o.i.b. 

The Hon’ble Nawab Bahadur Stud Ahrbr Hosseih, ai-R. 

The Hon’ble W. B. Oldham, c.i.e. 

The Hon’ble W. H. Gbimlbt. 

The Hon’ble 0. W. Bolton, c.8.i. 

The Hon’ble E. N. Baker. 

The Hon’ble Sahibzada Mahomed Baxhttar Shah, ai.B. 

The Hon’ble M. C. Turner. 

The Hon’ble Nobendra Nath Sen. 

The Hon’ble Sobendranath Banebjeb. 

The Hon’ble T. W. Spink. 

NEW MEMBER. 

The Hon’ble Mb. Baker took his seat in Council. 

APPOINTMENT OF A MEMBER OF THE PROVINCIAL SERVICE 
TO A DISTRICT MAGISTRACY. 

The Hon’ble Babd Sueendranath Baneejee said— 

I have the honour to call the attention of the Government to the fact 
that since the death of Mr. Umesh Chunder Batabyal, late Magistrate and Col- 
leotor of Bogra, who was a member of the Provincial Service, no member of 
that Service hasbeen appointed to a District Magistracy. Will the Government 
be pleased to consider the propriety of appointing a member of the Provincial 
#OTce to such an appointment, especially in view of the consideration advert- 
ed to in the letter of the Government «C India, No. 285, dat^ the 30di 
AptB 18W, viaJ, that the ehuhis of o> OTrj |» of the Indian Civil Service of 
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to a JDietrici Magieiracy ; Mr» Ambler^ e Cone, 

[^Bahu Surendranaih Banerjee ; Mr. Bolton,"] 

1883 and 1884 for yacancies among Magistrates and Collectors and Judges 
have now boon fully considered, and the time, therefore, has come to consider 
the claims of members of the Provincial Service for such appointments ? 

The Hon’ble Mb, Bolton replied : — 

“ As was explained to the Hon^ble Member in Council on the 20th of March 
last year, the notihcation of this Government published in the Calcutta Gaeette of 
the 5th April 1893, declaring certain Misted’ appointments (of which four are 
Collectorships and six District Judgeships) open to members of the Provincial 
Service, including Statutory Civilians, was subject to the restrictions imposed 
by the Resolution of the Government of India, No. dated the 21st Aprib 
1892. That Resolution laid down that the appointment of members of the 
Provincial Service to these posts should bo subject to the prior right to promotion 
of members of the Indian Civil Service appointed in the several years in which 
recruitment was reduced by one-sixth in order to allow of vacancies being 
filled up by members of the Provincial Service. In accordance with those 
orders six District Judgeships and Collectorships are now hold by Statutory 
Civilians, all the Indian Civilians appointed in or before 1886 having received 
similar promotion to the rank of District Judge or Collector. The vacancy 
caused by the death of Mr. Batabyal could not be given to the Provincial Service, 
because the Civilians recruited in 1887 have yet to receive promotion; and 
until they have all been promoted another District Judgeship or Collectorship 
will not become available for a member of the Provincial Service. 

‘‘ When the Government of India wrote their letter of the 30th April 1895, 
only two of the listed appointments had been appropriated, and both were held 
by Statutory Civilians. Since that date four more appointments have been so 
appropriated. The six appointments are now held by Mr. Nanda Krishna 
Bose, Kumar Gopendra Krishna Deb and Messrs. Ambika Charan Sen, Syed 
Nurul Huda, Brojendra Kumar Seal and Surjya Kumar AgastL” 

ME. AMBLER’S CASE. 

The Hon’ble Babu Subendbanath asked-* 

Has the attention of the Government been oalled to the ease wych has 
recently been decided which one Mr. Aihbler was oonimitted taihe Court 
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{J^aibu Sun^ndranath Banerje$; Uu 

of Sessions on a charge under section 304, Indian Penal Code, of culpable 
homicide not amounting to murder and other charges, he having, it is alleged, 
caused the death of one Jagdeo Tewaii? Is the Oovemment aware that the 
decision and the proceedings in connection with that case have caused 
general dissatisfaction among the Indian section of the community ? 

Is it the case (1) that, contrary to law, Mr, Ambler was tried by the 
Sessions Court, although, the committal being under section 304, Indian Penal 
Code, he should have been tried by the High Court, which was thus irregularly 
deprived of its jurisdiction in the cose; (2) that the Jury consisted exclusively 
of three Europeans, all of whom were members of his own Club, one of them 
being the Honorary Secretary of the Club, and that, in the first instance, they 
refused to bring in a verdict of guilty under a charge of assault under pro- 
vocation, even though the prisoner had pleaded guilty to it; and (3) that, 
contrary to the express provisions of the law, tho accused was enlarged on 
bail by tho Committing Magistrate, who possessos no such power, the 
committal being in respect of a non-bailablo offence triable exclusively by a 
Court of Sessions, the Sessions Court alono in such a case having the power of 
granting or refusing bail ? 

Whether, having regard to all these irregularities, which are sufficiently 
grave in their character, tho Government will be pleased to call for the papers 
and the records of the case and consult the Law Officers of the Grown and 
take such action as the justice of the case may demand ? 

The Hon’ble Mr. Bolton replied : — 

The attention of the Government was attracted to the case referred to 
by the Hon’blo Member, and acting under instructions, the Legal Remem- 
brancer bas already taken steps to have a motion presented to the High Court 
in the matter. Under the circumstances it is not desirable to enter into the 
points of law raised in the question.’’ 

SCARCITY IN THE DISTRICT OF KHULNA. 

The Hon’ble Babu Surendrakath Banebjee asked — 

4 

la; the Government aware that the district of Khulna suffered from 
scarcity for three consecutive years j^Kreceding the famine of 1896-97, and that 
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there has been a steady deterioration in the productive quali^ of the soil which 
has been ascribed by Mr. Westmacott, late Commissioner of the Presidency 
Division, to the incursions of salt water, which, if not checked, might bring 
on a recurrence of distress in future years ? Will the Government be pleased 
to state what action, if any, it has taken to improve the tracts which suffered 
from distress; and will the Government lay on the table all the papers and 
correspondence on the subject? 

The Hon’ble Mr. Bolton replied : — 

It is not correct to say that the district of Khulna suffered from scarcity for 
three consecutive years preceding the famine of 1896-97. The winter rice is 
the main staple of the people, who are mostly agriculturists. The winter rice 
crop of 1893-94 was reported to have exceeded the average in the Sadar 
subdivision and to have been but little below it elsewhere. In the succeeding 
year the crop was an excellent one and the outturn estimated at 17 annas, 
while, although the yield during 1895-96 was less, the material condition of the 
people was not seriously affected. The physical features of the district render 
it peculiarly liable to damage from salt water. The occurrence of a cyclone in 
October 1895 drove the salt water over a larger extent of land than usual in 
the Satkhira subdivision, and the famine of 1896-97 was largely due to the 
fact that the short rainfall was insufficient to wash out the saline deposits from 
the soil. In that year, however, the affected area amounted to 474 square miles 
only, out of a total area of the district of 2,077 square miles. The country is 
mainly dependent for its protection upon bandhs. These have been permitted 
by the local zamindars and raiyats to got out of repair, with the consequence 
that the salt water percolates through to the gradual deterioration of the 
soil. In January 1895 Sir Alexander Mackenzie addressed a circular to 
the leading landowners, many of whom are unfortunately absentees, impres- 
sing upon them that they could best provide for their own interests, while 
fulfilling their duty to their tenants, by taking in hand the repair of existing 
embankments and the construction of new ones with energy and systematically. 
Loans were offered for the purpose, and a sum of nearly half a lakh of rupees 
was so disbursed during the famine and expended upon tanks and embankments. 
The subject has already been discussed in the published reports of Government 
in connection with the famine operations, which, V)gether with a copy of the 
circular referred to, can be laid upon the table if desired.” 
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IQLLING OP MONKEYS IN THE PURI MUNICIPALITY. 

The Hon’ble Babu Norendba Nath Sen said — 

The Government is aware of the excitement caused among the ortho 
Hindu community in various parts of India by the action of the Puri M 
cipality in killing monkeys. That excitement has been allayed to some ex 
by the timely and wise intervention of Government, at whoso instance 
slaughter has been suspended till further orders. Will the Government be 
pleased to state if it has arrived at any final decision in the matter ? 

The Hon’ble Mr. Bolton replied ; — 

“The Commissioner was desired to take steps to put a stop to 
slaughter of monkeys in the Puri Municipality, and did so. It docs not ap 
that any further order from the Government is called for in the matter,” 

STATEMENT AS TO THE COURSE OF BUSINESS. 

The Hon’ble the President said: — “ Gentlemen of the Council— Acc 
ing to custom I have to make to you a statement of the business before yoi 
the present Session. There are at present no new Bills to bo introdu 
1’ho main duty in the Session will be the consideration in the Select C 
mittee of the Calcutta Municipal Bill. It will, I cannot conceal, be a 
and troublesome task. But questions that concern the Government of a g 
city can never be light, and the Committee will bo encouraged in 1 
labours by the importance of the work on which they will be engaged. 

“ There are questions in connection with this Bill on which I feel that J 
called upon to make a personal statement. Because, to the misfortune oi 
Province, Sir Alexander Mackenzie no longer presides in this Council, I i 
been challenged to give my personal opinion on the issue upon which an c 
whelming majority of this Council has already given its decision. Not es 
upon the strongest and clearest grounds could I ask this Council to suspen 
vary its decision. But I am bound to say that after a patient and, I veu 
to &ink, an impartial examination, I am independently of the opinion that 
decision was right. 
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The Corporation of Oalcntta has under its present constitution assented to 
some great and far-reaching schemes of improvement for the City, and they are 
entitled to all the credit — and it is a high one — of realizing the value and 
necessity of the groat schemes which have been drawn up for their approval, 
such as those for the drainage of the City, and the construction of the Harrison 
Road. They have not shrunk from the heavy taxation which was needed to 
bring those beneficent projects into effect ; and 1 have myself had evidence of 
the high public spirit and laborious circumspection which many members of 
the Corporation bring to the discharge of their municipal duties. These are 
qualities which not in Calcutta alone have elicited my respect, and it is a 
pleasure to mo to have this opportunity of acknowledging them. 

Nevertheless, it has also been my own experience, in even my limited time 
of oflice among you, that the judgment of Sir Henry Harrison on the con- 
stitution of the municipal government of Calcutta was right. No man has ever 
had such long and such favourable opportunities of judging it. No Chair- 
man has over wielded such an influence in the Corporation ; no Chairman has 
ever been so much beloved or so much trusted ; no Chaiiman’s advice was ever 
so promptly and unhesitatingly accepted, and yet it was his judgment that 
under its present constitution there is a lack of motive power. The energies 
of the municipal government expend themselves in criticism and not in action. 
That opinion was confirmed in the experience of my predecessors. In my own 
period of office I have been compelled to admit its justice. In the administra- 
tion of a great city there must be provision for prompt, steady, and efficacious 
action, and there is no room for doubt that I’eform of some sort is needed. 

“ The real issue is the shape which this reform sliall take. The solution 
which Sir Alexander Mackenzie proposed, and which this Council has accepted, is 
that the executive body of the Corporation — its agents for all purposes of action^ 
shall be a committee limited in numbers, in which the three great interests of 
the city shall bo equally represented — ^tlie rate-payers, the men of commerce, and 
the Government. Under the name of the Government ai'e gathered those great 
sections of the people-— the Muhammadans for instance and the poor — who but for 
Government nomination may nevei* be represented at all. Against this proposal 
the Select Committee of the Council will find that several protests have been \ 
presented. The most important of these is the m^orial submitted by a meeting 
at tbe Town Hall. The gravamen of these protests is that the constitution of the 
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ExeoutiTe Committee) as proposed in the Bill) is an infringement of the great 
principles of Local Self-Government. If it were so, the Bill would have had from 
me a most reluctant adhesion ; but whatever may or may not be the demerits of 
the scheme, it most certainly cannot be alleged of it that it infringes in any way 
the principles of Self-Government. Self-Government is not circumscribed into 
one solitary and sacred system. Self-Government would cease to be a defensible 
method of Government, if it were refused ix^rmission to adjust itself to the lessons 
of experience. No Government is defensible which does not seek to amend 
and improve itself whenever weakness and inefficiency become apparent. 
From this essential law Self-Government is no more free than an autocracy. 
If Self Government in one form has proved unequal to the whole of the task 
imposed on it, that form must bo varied. 

‘‘In the humdrum monotonous duties of every day, in duties, nevertheless, 
of such imperious necessity as the cleanliness of the city, the present con- 
stitution has not succeeded as we hoped. I am sorry to say it, but there 
is no shutting our eyes to that which is patent. Wo must try and 
improve it. 1 think the method which tliis Council has decided upon is a 
good one. It limits the members of the Executive whore it was overgrown ; it 
increases the share in the administration of the city of those groat interests in 
the community which hud been overborne by the single interest of the rate- 
payers; it keeps strictly within the lines which all the principles of Self- 
Government permit, and at the same time it has the great merit of clearly 
defining and distiiiguishing the functions and relations of the Corporation, 
the General Committee and the Chairman. 

“ Of course this is a reform which is unpalatable to the representatives of 
the rate-payers. They lose the predominance that they have been accustomed to, 
and we part with annoyance from anything to which we have been habituated. 
The change, moreover, does convey a slight. In all these feelings they have the 
sympathy of all of us. Had they been indolent, negligent, false to their duty, 
they could have had no sympathy. Their virtues have indeed bee a their vices, 
and a veiiy excess of zeal has paralyzed their agents. But we should not be tme 
to those very principles of Self-Government which are now said to be assailed ; 
we should not be true to those very principles if we allowed our tenderness to 
these most natural feelings to hold us back from setting our bouse in order 
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when Hr dofecte have been pointed out. The end must otherwise indeed be 
that blow to Self-Goyerment which I should be the last to wish to have a hand. 

the criticisms on the Bill the Select Committee will further find the 
suggestion that the central body of the Corporation should be reduced in 
number and brought into harmony with the constitution of the General Com- 
mittee. It is alleged that it is unscientific and illogical to leave the Corpora- 
tion unchanged while you materially change your Executive Committee, and 
that the result is certain to bo a constant friction. I am not concerned about 
the charge that the proposals are illogical and unscientific. The most scientific 
constitutions have not been the most successful in our knowledge. And I have 
no apprehensions of any injurious friction. At the commencement of all 
changes tliere is certain to be opposition and friction of sorts, but as soon as 
people become accustomed to the change, these temporary sorenesses vanish. 
It is from the representatives of the rate-payers alone that any friction could 
come, and they have shown so much good sense and public spirit in all the 
greater matters of the past, that I have entire confidence in their bearing in 
the future. And, speaking for myself, 1 endorse with the heartiest pleasure 
and satisfaction the decision that the constitution of the Corporation shall 
remain as it is. I look upon it as of the greatest value to the administration 
of the City that there should bo numerous wards and numerous delegates. 
The information and advice about local needs, which these delegates bring, will 
bo of most important service. There could be no more excellent illustration 
than in the assistance tliey gave last hot weather in calming tlio fears of the 
people and establishing the toniporary hospitals, which were the best means 
of reassuring them. I welcome, therefore, personally the arrangement which 
retains a large number of local Counsellors, and the dangers of possible friction 
I personally regard as enormously outweighed by the certain advantages of 
their help. 

“ In the main linos of the Bill, therefore, my personal opinions are in 
complete accord with the decisions of this Council — decisions which have since 
received the support of such impoi’tant bodies as the Chamber of Commerce, the 
British Indian Association, and the two leading Muhammadan Societies. 

“The Committee will find, however, in many points of detail very valuable 
and important suggestions in tbo criticisms that have been presented during 
the last few months. I will not take up the time of the Council at present by 
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entering into any examination of these opinions. But there are two matters on 
which I think I may with propriety now state the opinion of the Gh>Yemi]|ent. 
1 hare already referred to the memorial from the Town Hall Meeting. I read 
it| and the speeches at the meeting itself, With the careful attention which it was 
my duty to give to them. The speeches, if I may say so, were not comparable, 
in practical knowledge and dialectic skill, to those which were delivexed in 
this Council room by my Hon’ble colleagues, Babu Norendra Nath Sen and 
Babu Surendranath Banerjee. Those speeches I had not the pleasure of hearing, 
but I have read them with equal attention to those in the Town Hall. There 
are, however, two points made in the memorial which I think are perfectly 
reasonable and to which the Government will give a ready assent. The.first is 
that the duty of sanctioning the bye-laws shall be given to the Corporation 
instead of to the General Committee. This is just one of those legislative func- 
tions— determination of the general lines of the administration — ^which emi- 
nently fall within the jurisdiction of the Corporation. There will, no doubt, be 
greater delay jn fixing the form and character of these bye-laws, but it is well 
that they should be framed with the most thorough consideration, and the 
Government willingly agree to this modification. 

f'The second is that the General Committee shall not exceed the budget 
allotment on any project without the express sanction of the Corporation, unless 
within reasonable limits by way of re-appropriation. This again I think is 
reasonable. I have been warned that, at least so long as friction lasts, the 
Corporation may hamper its Executive by assigning inadequate funds for neces- 
sary undertakings. I decline to believe this is possible. I have too much faith, 
as I have already said, in the commonsense and patriotic feeling of the leaders 
of the representatives. Should there happen to bo a difference of opinion 
between the Corporation and the General Committee on a question of the kind, 
1 have no doubt that a reference will be made to the Government, as the Bill 
itself provides, and its impartial decision will close the matter. 

The chapter on the registration of deaths was avowedly tentative and 
will require very careful examination, and there are numerous details on which 
the Select Committee will be able to make improvements. 

With these observations I commend the arduous duty to the Committee. 
The result of it we await with much interest and entire oonfidenoe. I am 
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persuaded that they will endeavour to complete their conclusions with as little 
delay as is consistent with a thorough examination of the criticisms and sug- 
gestions offered by the public bodies we have consulted. It is obvious that 
it is of great importance to the City that wo should settle this matter as early as 
possible.” 

CALCUTTA MUNICIPAL BILL. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Bolton moved that the Ilon’ble Mb. Baker be added to 
the Select Committee on the Calcutta Municipal Bill. 

The Motion was put and agreed to. 

The Council adjourned to Saturday, the 17th December, 1898. 

Calcutw; F. G. WIGLEY, • 

. The esth November, 1898 . ) Ofg. Aett. Secy, to the Govt, of Bengal, 

Legielative Dept. 


Sh- X(A«4BQ-«(iO>W.ll-aS. 



Ahiiraii of tho Proeoedki^i of iho CouncU of tho Liouiol^m^•Oopomor of Betogul^ 
moembUd undor tho provioUmo of iho Indian ComcHo AoU^ 1861 and 1898. 

The Counoil met at the Council Chamber on Saturday, tho 17th December, 
1898. 

frteettt: 

The Hon’blo Sir John Woodburn, k.c.8.i., Lieutenant-Governor o£ Bengal, 
presiding. 

The Hon’ble Sir CuARLiia Paul, r.c.i.e., Advocate-General of Bengal, 

The Hon’ble Rai Dubga Qati Banerjisa, Bahadur, c.i.b. 

The Hon’ble Nawab Bahadur Syud Amber Hossein, oj.b. 

The Hon’blo W. B. Oldham, c i.e. 

Tho Hon’blo R. B. Buckley. ' 

'rhe Hon’ble C. W. Bolton, c.s.i. 

The Hon’ble E. N, Baker. 

The Hon’ble Sahibzada Mahomed Bakhtyah Shah, o.i.e. 

Tho Hon’blo M. C. Turner. 

The Hon’ble Norekdra Nath Sen, 

The Hon’ble Saugram Singh, 

Tho Hon’ble Kali Cuakan Banerjkk. 

The Hon’ble Surendranath Banerjee. 

The Hon’ble Jatra Mohan Sen. 

The Hon’ble T. W. Spink. 

The Hon’ble Raja Shashi Shakhareswar Roy Bahadur, of Taliirpnr, 

The Hon’ble the Presidint said : — ‘‘ Gentlemen of the Council, as I 
arrived at the Council Chamber this morning I received the grievous news of 
the death of our eminent colleague the Maharajah of Darbhanga last night. 
His death has created a great loss to the country and to the Government, and 
I feel sure that the sense of the Council will be with me when I propose out 
of respect to his memory that the Council be adjourned. If that is tho sense 
of the Council we shall meet again on Wednesday next, the 2lBt instant.” 

The Council was adjourned to Wednesday the 2lBt instant. 

Calcutta; j F. G. WIGLEY, 

2!l* K7tk Dtomhtr, ms. j Offg. Aut. Seeg. to the Oovt. of Bengal, 

Legiolaiivo DopartmenU 




Ah$iractof the Proeeedinga of tha Council of the LwtieiumUOotmrnor of Bengal, 
oitembled under the provinone of the Indian CounciU Acte, 1861 and 1898* 


The Council met at the Council Chamber on Wednesday, the 2l8t December, 


1898. 

SttBtnl: 

The Hon’ble Sir Johk»Woodborn, k.c.sj., Ldeutenant-Goyemor of Bengal, 
presiding^ 

The Hon’ble Sir Charles Paul, k.cj.e., Advocate-General of Bengal. 

The Hon’ble Rai Durga Gati Banerjea, Bahadur, c.i,r. 

The Hon’ble Nawab Bahadur Syud Ameer Hosbein, c.i.e. 

The Hon'ble W. B. Oldham, c.i,e. 

The Hon’ble C. W. Bolton, c.b.i. 

The Hon’ble E. N. Baker. 

The Hon’ble Saitibzada Mahomed Bakiityar Shah, c.i.e. 

The Hon’blo M. C. Turner. 

The Hon’ble* Norendra Nath Sen. 

The Hon’ble Saligram Singh. 

The Hon’blo Kali Charan Banerjee. 

The Hon’ble Surendranath Banerjee. 

The Hon’ble Jatra Mohan Sen. 

The Hon’ble T. W. Spink. 

The Hon’ble Raja Shashi Shakhareswar Rot Bahadur, of Tahirpur. 
CONSTRUCTION OF AN EMBANKMENT AT KUTUBDIA. 

The Hon’ble Babu Norendra Nath Sen asked— 

. 

Has the attention of the Government been drawn to the statement, 
contained in the Saneodhini newspaper of Chittagong of the 5th October last, 
and the Bengalee of the 22nd idem, that public money has been wasted in the 
constrpetion of the embankment at Kutubdia, in the district of Chittagong ? 
Will the Government be pleased to lay on the table the correspondence that 
passed between the Port Officer of Chittagong, the Commissioner of the Divi* 
sion, and the Collector of Chittagong on the subject and to direct a siftiDg 
enquiry into the matter ? 
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[Mr, Baker ; Balu Surendranatk Banerjee,'] 

On bebalf of the Hon’ble Mb. BuceleTi who was unavoidably absenti th# 
Hon’ble Mb. Bakeb replied as follows: — 

There are no grounds for supposing that there has been a waste of public 
money in the construction of the embankment in Kutubdia in the district of 
Ohittagong, so far as the information now before Government shows. The 
correspondence alluded to in the Bengalee newspaper has not yet reached 
Government, and therefore a farther answer to this question will be given at 
another meeting of Council.’’ 

EXPENDITURE ON PRIMARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION. 

The Hon’blo Babu Subekdbanath Baberjee asked — 

(a) Has the attention of the Government been drawn to the fact that 
the expenditure on education by the District Boards in Bengal has, instead 
of keeping pace with the increasing demand for education, decreased from 
Rs. 12,26,642 in 1895-96 to Rs. 12,02,447 in 1896-97, and that while the 
number of pupils in schools aided by the District Boards has increased from 
913,072 to 925,854, the number of schools has decreased from 34,391 to 33,267? 

Will the Government bo pleased to state the net expenditure provided by 
Government on primary and secondary education in 1888*89 since maintained 
by HiTrioii Doaras ana ine .expenditure incurred by the District Boards in 
1897-98 ? 

Has the expenditure in the opinion of the Government been commensurate 
with the increased demand for education during the il^st ten years ? If not, will 
the Government be pleased to take such steps as may be deemCl'^ necessary to 
remedy this state of things ? 

(5) Is it a fact that the net expenditure on education, primary and second* 
ary, has decreased since 1888-89 in the districts of the Presidency Division? 

Is 4 the case that the District Board of Khulna was obliged to reduce its 
education budget estimate for 1897-98 from Rs. 34,292, originally budgette^J, to 
Rs. 29,681 under the pressure of the Divisional Commissioner and under 
protest, and that finally the sum was still further reduced by about Rs. 1,200 at ' 
the instance of the Chairman of the Board, the amount thus falling short of the 
sum received 1^ the Board to be spent on education in 1888-89 ? 
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h it ft fact that all the districts of the Presidency Diyision, specially those 
of Jessore and Krishnagar, were similarly obliged to modify their budget esti* 
mates for 1897-98? If so, will the Government state how the redaction has 
ajffected the educational status of the Division ? 

The Hon’ble Mr. Baker replied : — 

“(a) The figures quoted in the firat part of the question were, no doabt| 
taken from the Resolution recorded by the Officiating Lieutenant-Governor on 
the working of District Boards during 1896-97, and are correct. Table III 
appended to this Resolution from which the figures of expenditure on education 
wore taken, shows that, during the year in question, District Boards incurred 
expenditure amounting to Rs. 2,86^990 on Famine Relief, whereas the corre- 
sponding expenditure during the previous year was only Rs. 664. 

With reference to the second part of the question, the charges transferred 
to District Boards in 1888-89 on account of primary and secondary edu- 
cation amounted to Rs. 10,10,665, of which li/ 6,91,360 were on account of 
primary education. In 1897-98, the oduf jonal expenditure of District 
Boards amounted to Rs. 12,00,665, representing an increase of very nearly 
19 per cent, in ten years, notwithstanding that the year 1897-98 was one in 
which the resources of District Boards were affected by the payment of 
charges on account of Famine Relief. 

“ With reference to the third part of the question, the Lieutenant-Governor 
is of opinion that an increase of expenditure from public funds which amounts 
to nearly 20 per cent, in 10 years is not incommensurate with the reasonable 
requirements of the Province. It is not possible to make larger provision for 
education from the present resources of District Boards, or of the Government . 
and if a more rapid rate of increase should be found necessary, the requisite 
funds can only be provided by means of additional local taxation. 

^^(h) The expenditure on education incurred by the District Boards 
of the Presidency Division in 1888-89 was Rs. 1,66,249. In 1897-98 it was 
Rb.^, 53,567, being a small decrease of Rs. 2,682, due to the prevalence of 
scarcity. The expenditure in the three previous years was — 

Rs. 

1894-95 ... ... ... 1 , 63,820 

189696 ... ... ... 1 , 64,418 

1896-97 ... ... ... 1 , 64,893 
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Plague in the Dietrici of Baekergunge. 
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Qovornmont has received no information regarding the reduction of the educa- 
tion budget estimates of the Khulna District Board for 1897-98. 

“ With regard to the districts of Nadia and Jessore, enquiries have been 
made partly with reference to a question asked in Council on the 16th January, 
1897, by the Hon’ble Member, and partly with reference to a communication 
received from the Director of Public Instruction. The matter was considered 
by Government, and orders were communicated to the Commissioner of the 
Presidency Division in March last. The substance of the orders was that as 
a Matter of expediency, and quite apart from any legal obligation, it is desir- 
able that, as a general rule, an amount approximately equal to the proceeds of 
the road cess in each district should be devoted to the objects which the Legis- 
lature had in view when Bengal Act IX of 1880 was passed. The following in- 
structions were also issued for the guidance of the Commissioner in giving efiPect 
to the general policy of restricting expenditure of cess funds to cess purposes;— 

(а) Action should be taken gradually, and not per salium. 

(б) In determining what heads of expenditure should be reduced, those 

schools which give education to the classes which can afford to 
pay for it, or, in other words, that kind of education which 
may fairly be deemed an investment, should be the first to 
undergo retrenchment. 

(c) Primary education and medical expenditure should be regarded as 

having priority of claim over schools coming into the above 
category (t). 

(d) The inspecting staff should be maintained or reduced only in pro- 

portion to reductions effected in the number of schools to be 
inspected. 

(e) It should be presumed that Government will not be prepared to make 

any fresh grants from Provincial revenues. 

‘‘The Lieutenant-Governor has no reason to believe that these orders have 
prejudicially affected the educational status of the Presidency Division.” 

PLAGUE IN THE DISTRICT OF BACKERGDNGE. 

The Hon’ble Babu Surendranath Banerjee asked — 

Has the attention of the Government been called to the suspected 
oases of plague which occurred in the village of Siddhakati, in the district of 
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Backetgimge, and the self-denying kboars of Mr. Beatson-Bell, the Ma^tratOi 
who 18 repoirted tohaye himself sometimes burnt the dead bodies of the suspected 
plague patients whenideserted by their relatiyes and friends, and who by his 
tact, judgment, and energy inspired the people with confidence ? Are these 
reports regarding the Magistrate correct? If so, in what way does the 
Oovemment propose to recognize his seryioes in this respect? 

The Hen’ble Mb* Barbs replied : — 

*^It is the ease that a small but virulent outbreak of plague occurred in the 
villages of Siddhakati and Abhoynil, in thana Nalchiti of the Backergunge 
district in September last: and that in all 11 persons were attacked by the 
disease, all of whom died between the 4th September and the 23rd idem. 
Enquiries that have been made have established that the infection was imported 
from Calcutta by Girija Prasanna Roy, a pleader and zamindar of Siddhakati, 
who, with some members of his family and a servant, left Calcutta on the 
doth August and reached Siddhakati on the dlst, and were attacked by the 
disease almost immediately afterwards. 

‘‘ The nature of the locality was favourable to the ready segregation of 
infected bouses, and the disease was stamped out in about a fortnight, no case 
having occurred after the 23rd September. The residents themselves arranged 
to bum down huts in which cases occurred, and also spontaneously estab- 
lished a system of isolating the families of patients. They are reported by the 
local officers to have been greatly alarmed at the outbreak, but to have acted 
in a very reasonable spirit, co-operating with the district authorities in their 
efForts to^check the disease. 

. “ The reports received by Government show that Mr. Beatson-Bell, the 
Magistrate, showed the greatest courage, promptitude and judgment in dealing 
with the outbreak. It is true, as stated in the question, that he and also the 
Commissioner, Mr. Savage, assisted in removing and cremating the bodies of 
the dead, when their relations had deserted them through fear or were unable 
to dispose of them unaided. The lieutenant-Goveraor sent to both officeni 
at die time an expression of his warm appreciation of their services.” 

CONSTRUCTION OF AN EMBANKMENT AT KUTUBDIA. 

The Hon’ble Babu Jatbi Mohan Sen said— 

I beg to draw the attention of Government to the statements contained in 
the Bengalee of the 22nd October last, in an article headed the Chittagong 
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affairs” as to the waste of public money in the constmction of the embankment 
at Kutubdia in the district of Chittagong. 

Will the Government be pleased to direct an enquiry into all the • 

raised iq the said article of the Bengalee as to the waste of public qslftey 
in the construction of the said embankment and the causes leading thereto; and 
place on the table the correspondence said to have passed between the Commis* 
sioner of the Chittagong Division, the Collector of Chittagong, and other 
ofScers concerned in connection with the construction of the said embankment. 

The Hon’ble Mb. Baker said — 

This question covers the same ground as the question asked by the 
Hon^ble Babu Korendra Nath Sen, and the reply to it is the same as that which 
I gave to that Hon’ble Member. 

THE BENGAL GENERAL CLAUSES BILL, 1898. 

The Hon’ble Sir Charles Paul presented the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee on the Bill for further shortening the language used in Bengal Acts 
and for other purposes, and moved that the Report be taken into consideration. 
He said : — 

‘‘ I need scarcely say more than what I said on a previous occasion, but 
I may add that this is a technical Bill as will appear from its contents. I 
now move that the Report be taken into consideration. I Ho not think there 
are any amendments to be moved. The Select Committee very carefully went 
through all the suggestions made by various gentlemen who wrote on the 
subject, and as far as I am able to judge the Bill seems to be as correct as we 
could possibly make it, and as there seems to be no difference of opinion, I 
think the Bill may be passed,” 

The Motion was put and agreed to. 

The Hon’ble Sir Charles Paul also moved that the Bill, .as amended by 
the Select Committee, bo passed. 

The Motion was put and agreed to. 

The Council was adjourned to a date to be subsequently notified. 

Calcuita , ^ F. G. WIQLEY, 

Ti»30th Dwmber, 1898. \ ^ 
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